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visual imagery, a breath¬ 
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Contributors to this issue 

Mike Atkinson writes for 
Film Comment , Village Voice 
and other publications 
Peter Capaldi has just 
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Best Short for Franz Kafka’s 
It’s a Wonderful Life 
Manohla Dargis is the film 
editor and chief film critic. 
IA Weekly 

Michael Eaton is a writer 
whose scripts include 
Fellow Traveller and the 
recent BBC series. 

Signs and Wonders 
Andrew O'Hagai works on the 
London Review of Books. His 
first book The Missing will 
be published by Picador 
this autumn 
TonyRayns has written 
widely on cinema. Recently 
he curated the Korean 
cinema season at the ICA 
Jonathan Romney is deputy 
film critic of The Guardian. 
He is creditor of 
Celluloid Jukebox 
Philip Stride. writer and 
teacher, is presently 
editing a BFI Encyclopaedia 
of Science Fiction Films 
Ginette Vincendeau is 
Professor of Film. 
Universtiy of Warwick 
David Weddle s biography of 
Sam Peckinpah. “If They 
Move... Kill’Em!'The Life 
and Times of Sam Peckinpah, 
was published last year 


Fim's a lottery 

Five years after Sir Richard Attenborough led 
a team in to see Mrs Thatcher to ask for 
government support for the British film industry, 
the politicians have at last done something for 
British film. Heritage Minister Stephen Dorrell has 
testified that his eyes have been opened to the 
wonders of cinema and that British film 
deserves encouragement. Most of the measures 
he announced on the 6 June (aid for the National 
Film and Television School to move into the Ealing 
Studios, support for a London Film Commission, 
£180,000 for the Cinema 100 project) are a slight 
improvement on the government’s former 
indifference to film. Alone they would be unlikely 
to bring about the miracle of a revival in British 
film production. 

But Stephen Dorrell has another kind of miracle 
in his gift: the runaway success - far beyond that 
projected for it - of the National Lottery. This has 
enabled him to give what is ostensibly a large 
amount of money to the industry. On the face of 
it, his announcement of £70 million to be invested 
over five years in British film production might 
seem generous, especially when the average British 
film budget remains below £2 million. Certainly, 
in the right hands, it could make an enabling 
difference, although if you compare the amount 
to the average budget for a Hollywood movie 
(between $15 and $20 million) it can hardly be a 
decisive one, and shouldn’t be overrated, especially 
when insiders are predicting a substantially larger 
National Lottery investment in Opera. 

The government has given the responsibility 
for allocating the £70 million to the Arts Council, 
an organisation with a historical commitment to 
the Fine Arts rather than to the hurly-burly world 
of film finance and film-making. It is said that the 
Council’s film board will operate along the lines 
of British Screen, investing in films which have 


already attracted most of their finance and which 
the Council board are certain will be financially 
successful. In Dorrell’s vision then, we have a 
new quango topping up the budgets of films that 
would have been made anyway. It is fairly easy to 
imagine such a panel of the great and the good 
dispensing their wisdom. But is this what’s 
needed in the mid 1990s? 

The world has changed a great deal since 
this process of lobbying the government began. 

The major Hollywood studios now dominate film 
distribution worldwide to an extent unimaginable 
even five years ago. One model of the British film 
that fits into Hollywood’s new nichemarketing 
philosophy is the costume drama: Nicholas 
Hytner’s The Madness of King George , for example, 
or Christopher Hampton’s forthcoming Carrington. 
This model also happens to be the one that 
apparently led to Stephen Dorrell’s conversion to 
the cause. But is it this kind of cinema that the 
£70 million will go to support? If so, what about 
other kinds of British cinema? Will those films 
which imagine their heritage to include Get Carter 
be looked upon sympathetically? Or those that 
cite Witchfinder General ? Or the Gainsborough 
Melodramas? Or the films that came out of the 
80s Workshops movement? 

Rather than having the good and the great 
exercise their taste in dispensing the £70 million, 
why doesn’t the Arts Council directly fund a panel 
of producers working at ground level - say Steve 
Woolley ( Interview with the Vampire ), Nadine Marsh 
Edwards ( Bhaji on the Beach), Jeremy Bolt (Shopping), 
Julie Baines (Butterfly Kiss) and Keith Griffiths 
(Street of Crocodiles) - with a remit to bring on new 
talent? No one will begrudge Hytner and Hampton 
their chance to build on the success of their films 
as long as opportunities exist for more imaginative 
and riskier strains of British films to emerge. 
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Disney, Miramax and ‘Kids’... Goldfish in Tehran... Tilda Swinton and Hollywood... Dilys Powell 


The business 


• Readers who both buy their popcorn 
and stop talking by the time the film 
starts may have noticed a rather 
incongruous image before the main 
title of Pulp Fiction: the logo of Buena 
Vista, the distribution arm of the 
Walt Disney Company. The reason 
why the same company that 
distributes Mickey Mouse and The Lion 
King should also be looking after 
Mr Tarantino’s, er, fashionable film 
relates directly, of course, to what this 
column is about: it is the outcome of 
a smart business move a couple of 
years ago whereby Disney acquired 
Miramax Films, the brash independent 
distribution outfit headed by Bob and 
Harvey Weinstein. 

In a few short years, Miramax had 
all-but revolutionised US distribution, 
thanks to its ability to succeed with 
the kind of films that Hollywood has 
always said it wanted to make but 
never does (compare in this respect 
El Mariachi with the drab, studio- 
produced upcoming sequel Desperado). 

Disney’s Jeffrey Katzenberg was the 
motivating force behind the Miramax 
acquisition and (contrary to industry 
speculation - which suggested that 
either Disney would emasculate 
Miramax or else the studio’s money 
would go to the Weinsteins’ heads) the 
deal has so far worked out pretty well: 
Disney have left Miramax to get on 
with things (“things" now 
encompassing a healthy production 
programme, including Pulp Fiction. Pret- 
a-Porter and such upcoming titles as 
Things to Do in Denver When You’re Dead 
and Restoration), while Miramax has 
pretty repeatedly delivered the goods, 
most notably with the $ 100-million- 
plus Pulp Fiction. 

This year, however, signs of a 
deterioration in the relationship have 
begun to appear, fuelled by recent 
Miramax acquisitions and rumours 
that Katzenberg - who. of course, was 
ousted from Disney late last summer - 
wanted to lure Miramax over as the 
distribution (and possibly foreign 
sales) arm of DreamWorks, the 
company he set up with Steven 
Spielberg and David Geffen after 
his departure. 

It is a seductive scenario: there is 
little synergy between the increasingly 
corporate Disney and the abrasively 
maverick Miramax. And, suggest some 
sources, the acquisition of such titles 
as Priest (which caused an 
extraordinary kerfuffle in the US, with 
denunciations from the pulpit, 
picketing and paid radio campaigns) 
and Kids (which, with its scenes of 
underage sex, seems certain to get 
much the same treatment) were not 
just motivated by a desire for quality 
films. They were also films which the 
Disney management, with its lifelong 
commitment to family values, would 
not be able to stomach. Certainly, Priest 
- to which Miramax, with its usual 




Young and on the screen: the controversial Kids 


flair for newsmaking campaigns, 
initially allotted a Good Friday 
opening date - caused considerable 
embarrassment in the Magic Kingdom. 

Miramax has what DreamWorks 
wants: an innovative approach to the 
distribution of what one might call 
“sidestream" films. And DreamWorks 
has what Miramax needs, now that its 
$ 10-billion equity base is pretty much 
in place. Miramax are currently 
denying the rumours. But then they 
would, wouldn’t they? 
rootnote to part of the above. Priest’, which 
I was condemned by conservative Catholic 
groups in the US (almost none of whom 
bothered to see the film) was. by contrast, a 
huge success in the overwhelmingly Catholic 
Republic of Ireland, where it was even on 
occasion recommended from the pulpit as a 
sensitive treatment of a difficult but 
important subject. Far be it from Mr Busy to 
support the Church. But good on you. Father. 

• At last! Proof that reading film books 
is good for you! Three years ago, 

Iranian film student Jafar Panahi was 
reading Buriuel’s autobiography My 
Last Breath, and came across the bit 
where Buriuel rings up Jean Epstein 
out of the blue and asks him for a job. 
It worked: the young Spaniard’s first 
credits were as assistant director on 
Epstein’s Mauprat (1926) and La Chute de 
la maison dVsher (1928). 

Emboldened by the story, Panahi 
called up his own idol, Iranian director 
Abbas Kiarostami, and left a message 


saying he wanted to work on 
Kiarostami’s next film in any capacity 
he cared to name. The director called 
back and. after some discussion. 

Panahi ended up being Kiarostami's 
assistant on Through the Olive Trees. 

During the course of the shoot, 
Panahi told his mentor about a full- 
length film he wanted to make: the 
story of a little girl who sets off on the 
Iranian New Year’s Day - 21 March, the 
first day of spring - to buy a goldfish, a 
traditional part of the New Year’s 
celebrations. 

Kiarostami was so taken by the story 
and the way Panahi told it that he 
promised not only to help his young 


protege find a producer, but to write 
the screenplay as well - a move which, 
in the cash-strapped world of Iranian 
art cinema, more or less guaranteed 
the film would get made. And it was. 

The story, however, gets better - the 
film was subsequently picked for the 
Directors’ Fortnight at Cannes - and 
better: Badkonake sefid (The White Balloon) 
became the most talked-about movie 
of the first week of the festival, was 
sold more widely than any Iranian film 
in recent memory and, as the festival 
closed, won the Camera d’Or, the 
prestigious award for the best first 
film in any of the official selections, 
beating such other high-profile 
contenders as Kids, Carrington, The 
Madness of King George, Heavy, Mute 
Witness and Soul Survivor. 

Previous winners include Jim 
Jarmusch (Stranger Than Paradise), 

Mira Nair (Salaam Bombay!) and Tran 
Anh Hung (The Scent of Green Papaya). 

G oing Hollywood 1: After a decade or more 
of fiercely independent production, mainly 
in his native Toronto. Canadian director 
Atom Egoyan has finally accepted the 
blandishments of the big time and signed up 
to direct Dead Sleep’, a psychological thriller 
for Warner Bros. The film is the story of 
a female attorney who specialises in 
euthanasia cases but falls in love with one of 
her clients, who is suspected of having put his 
wife into a coma. No cast members have yet 
been announced, but production is expected 
to start this autumn. 

• Going Hollywood 2: Tilda Swinton’s 
first US film will be the thriller Female 
Perversions, based on the novel by 
Louise Kaplan, which is nearing the 
end of its shoot in Los Angeles and also 
stars Amy Madigan. Karen Sillas and 
Frances Fisher. 

Female Perversions is the story of 
a female attorney (yes, another one: 
since The Client, aggressive legal dames 
have become a Hollywood sub-genre) 
whose sexual appetites get in the way 
of her ambition to become a judge. 

US release will be via the respectable 
art-house distributor October Films, 
but the foreign emphasis will be on 
the erotic content, judging by 
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coproducer and foreign sales agent 
Trans Atlantic Entertainment’s Cannes 
pitch for the film. 

stensibly in Cannes to accompany Sam 
Raimi’s disappointing Western. The Quick 
and the Dead’ (which closed the Official 
Selection but was not in competition). 

Sharon Stone quickly became the festival’s 
most readily visible star. (Pamela Anderson 
attracted most of the paparazzi attention and 
was thus more visible but is less of a star.) 

Stone popped up hosting the American 
Federation for Aids Research fund-raising 
dinner at the Moulin de Mougins and did 
kissy-kissy with Greta Scacchi. thus laying 
to rest an apparently long-running rumour of 
a dispute over the casting of Basic Instinct'. 

(I say “apparently” because the rumour had 
not previously strayed into Mr Busy’s shell- 
likes. He is. however, happy both to discover 
it and dismiss it all in the same paragraph.) 

A few days later, there was Ms Stone again, 
snuggling up to Emir Kusturica after handing 
him the Palme d’Or for Underground’. It paid 
dividends, too. While Kusturica is not a name 
that says much to picture editors. Sharon 
Stone is. and the photo duly ended up on 
Monday's front pages - not a place where, 
outside France, the Palme d’Or usually gets 
much of a look-in. 

• When first he set foot on Californian 
soil many years ago, Mr Busy 
immediately headed off to the lonely 
intersection near San Luis Obispo 
where Earl Turnupseed’s station 
wagon collided with James Dean’s 
Porsche Spyder 40 years ago this 
September. So he has kept a watchful 


CANNES NOTES 


Overground 

Only one Hollywood studio film (Ed 
Wood) showed up in Competition at 
Cannes this year, though there were 
three more - Desperado, Kiss of Death 
and The Qpick and the Dead - in the 
Special Screening slots. Ed Wood 
opened in the US before Christmas, 
the Americans thought it was a low 
key Festival: “mostly empty”. Variety 
called it. Maybe it was for some. Not 
for me. however - not after seeing 
Emir Kusturica’s Underground. 

Let’s start with the Hollywood films. 
Much as I liked Ed Wood - it would be 
impossible not to - Kiss of Death seemed 
to me the most interesting: a dizzying 
combination of action and 
metaphysics confirming Barbet 
Schroeder as one of a handful of 
European directors able both to 
deliver the Hollywood goods and 
preserve a personal voice. 

Of the high-profile Competition 
movies. Ken Loach’s Spanish Civil War 
saga Land and Freedom - scandalously 
passed over in the main prize 
ceremony - is his largest-scale work 
since TV’s Days of Hope and arguably 


eye on the stop-start development of 
the Dean biopic. Produced by Marvin 
Worth (Malcolm X), written by Israel 
Horovitz and set to star (after two years 
of rumours) Leonardo DiCaprio, it is 
now to be directed (following the 
departure of Michael Mann) by Marc 
Rocco, whose Murder in the First will be 
released here later this year. 

Imagine my surprise, then, to learn 
of a second Dean biopic - and, what is 
more, the only one to be authorised by 
the James Dean Foundation (I’d never 
heard of this, either). It has been 
written and, if they make their 
announced 1 July start date, will now 
be being directed by TV director Alan 
Hauge. who has covered himself 
against the collapse of the project by 
also acquiring the movie rights to the 
Lorena Bobbitt story. 

Dean will be played by one Damian 
Chapa, whose highest-profile outing 
to date has been as parent-slaying 
Lyle Menendez in the CBS miniseries 
Menendez: A Killing in Beverly Hills. 

Hauge is a little cagey about where 
the money for his film (he claims 
$25 million) is coming from, but 
expects to have it in release in time for 
Oscar consideration (i.e. before the end 
of the year). Worth, meanwhile, has 
Warner Bros behind his version, and 
also expects to shoot this summer, 
confirmed European. Mr Busy feels he 
must nonetheless observe that the latest 
squabbles over the MEDIA 2 programme - the 
one which supports (or some such word) the 


his first feature since Kes in which an 
instinctive flair for storytelling really 
fuses with a need to make clear 
a political position. Sad, though, that 
he should do his best work when in 
elegiac mode. 

Christopher Hampton’s directorial 
debut Carrington was a quiet and 
sustained pleasure - a very British 
film (almost apologetic camera 
movements, close attention to the 
details) but streets ahead of the 
Merchant/Ivory tableaux vivants with 
which it will inevitably be compared. 
Colleagues claimed it was “hardly 
directed”, but you don’t get a 
performance like Jonathan Pryce’s 
Lytton Strachey without first-class 
direction. 

Other pleasures came from stage 
legend Robert Lepage’s feature debut, 
Le Confessional, a cool and (for Lepage) 
remarkably unmannered piece of 
storytelling in the Director’s 
Fortnight; Anthony Waller’s Mute 
Witness (Critics’ Week), a thriller about 
a mute make-up woman pursued 
through the Moscow night by 


audiovisual industries - do not augur well 
for a united continent. 

It was perhaps inevitable that, with the 
French taking over the presidency of the 
European Union just as the whole MEDIA 
programme was being revamped, things 
would get bumpy. So it has proved, with the 
French national film body, the CNC. springing 
a new scheme on their partners at a private. 

17 May private meeting in Cannes, 
then telling everyone their scheme had 
been accepted. 

Not so. spluttered Dieter Kosslick. head 
of both the North-Rhine Westf alia Film Fund 
(a cash-rich German local government 
initiative which has backed more films than 
any equivalent body in Europe) and that key 
MEDIA organisation The European Film 
Distribution Office. "People just listened 
politely. There was no discussion.” he told 
John Hopewell at ‘Moving Pictures'. 

For those with an interest in the vagaries 
of European politics. Mr Busy should explain 
that the French proposal (very similar to their 
own national avance sur recettes scheme) is 
based on automatic aid repaid in proportion to 
the film's performance at the box office, while 
the existing European system is decided by 
a panel once the film has a distributor in at 
least three countries. 

Further explanation of the intricacies 
and implications of all this in the wild and 
much-travelled world of European cultural 
politics would take the rest of this issue of 
S&S. But be reassured, dear reader, this one 
is more dramatic than the veal-crates row. 
more sexy than the Spanish fishermen 
dispute. It will run and run. 


murderers, the mob and more or less 
everyone, which was scary, hilarious 
and much cleverer than Pulp Fiction ; 
and Manoel de Oliveira’s more than 
usually idiosyncratic meditation on 
good and evil, 0 convento (in 
Competition, where it was translated 
as The Convent, though it should really 
be The Monastery), which was booed by 
some but which I found quite 
wonderful (if totally daffy). 

The real high spots, though, were 
Jafar Panahi’s Badkonake sefid (The White 
Balloon), which won the Camera d’Or 
for best first film, and Underground. 
which walked off with the Palme d’Or. 

The simple story of a little girl 
trying to buy a goldfish in Tehran. The 
White Balloon is a reminder of just how 
powerful simple camera set-ups and 
classical cinematic storytelling can be. 
It is also helped by the extraordinary 
presence of seven-year-old Aida 
Mohammadkhani, who is on-screen 
for almost the entire film, and who 
combines the face of a child robbed of 
its teddy bear with a voice like a buzz- 
saw and a steely determination that 



• Finally. I would like to pay my 
own quiet tribute to Dilys Powell, 
who died just as this column was 
going to press. 

No personal reminiscences here, 
however: just the fond recollection 
that, in the days when I was doing 
programme-note research on a whole 
range of classic movies (early David 
Lean films. Anthony Mann Westerns 
and 1950s crime thrillers dismissed, 
on first release, as genre rubbish), it 
was invariably Dilys Powell - and 
usually Dilys Powell alone - who 
spotted the future classic among the 
also rans, whose weekly reviews were 
the most timeless and least tied to the 
fashionable rhetoric of the day. 


Rupert Murdoch would envy. 

But Underground was the film that 
made Cannes worthwhile for me this 
year and that finally, two days before 
the end, brought the Competition to 
life. Three-and-a-quarter hours of 
passionate hysteria, it tells the history 
of Yugoslavia (the working title was 
Once Upon a Time There Was a Country) 
from the Nazi invasion through to the 
present day. From the opening air raid 
in Belgrade zoo through to the final 
image - a visual conceit so astounding 
and so perfectly realised that I would 
prefer to let viewers discover it for 
themselves - Kusturica piles image on 
image, capturing the contradictions of 
the resistance, the Tito era and the 
war in Bosnia with a fierceness, a 
commitment and a sustained energy 
that leaves no room for post-modern 
equivocation. 

In a decade or so of university 
teaching, I must have asserted a 
hundred times that art could provide 
the ultimate high, but I don’t know if 
I ever really believed it. Underground 
taught me it is true. Nick Roddick 
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• Nothing being staler than tomorrow’s 
news, imagining a credible future is sen¬ 
sationally hard. Godard did it with a poverty of 
means in Alphaville ; Kubrick, with more cash, 
made it happen twice. For Johnny Mnemonic, 
artist Robert Longo’s feature film debut, the 
future is where couriers dump childhood mem¬ 
ories to upload for hire. Loosely based on an 
early short story by cyberpunk SF novelist 
William Gibson, who also wrote the screenplay, 
it stars Keanu Reeves as the titular blank slate, 
dressing like one of Sinatra’s Rat Pack and deliv¬ 
ering compound data like so much fast food. 

When Johnny takes a job that literally threat¬ 
ens to blow his mind (he’s taken one byte too 
many), it isn’t long before he’s on the run with 
a cyberpunkette named Mary, dodging the 
yakuza. As it turns out, Johnny’s uploaded no 
less than the antidote to a Post-modern Plague, 
a virus known as Nerve Attenuation Syndrome. 
As it also turns out. Big Business is invested 
more in the problem than in the solution. And 
so Johnny runs, finding himself surfing the 
information underground, allied with rebels 
called Loteks and searching for answers. 

“We were looking for something that con¬ 
veyed more a sense of nostalgia for the future 
than a futuristic look,” says Gibson, speaking 
about the film’s fusion of the new with the old, 
the highest tech with the lowest. “The world of 
Johnny Mnemonic is a world where the capital F 
future isn’t going to arise, which I think is 
pretty much our situation today in 1995: we’ve 
given up on The Jetsons .” 

Gibson himself seems less interested in the 
future itself than in desires for it. “The old 
futures have a way of hanging around”, he 
explains, “and I find that very poignant. We 
wanted to scatter that feeling through the film. 
There’s a sense of dead technology and dead 
platforms, as they say in the computer-game 
business. This is like a world built out of eight- 
track tape recorders.” He adds, “I think now 
that everyone sort of knows that the real future 
is going to be cluttered with all the same junk 
we have today, except it will be old and beat up 
and there will be more of it.” 

Johnny Mnemonic is the first of Gibson’s pub¬ 
lished works to make it to celluloid. Though for 
years Kathryn Bigelow’s name was linked to 
another Gibson short story. New Rose Hotel: Gib¬ 
son says the last person he’d heard was looking 
at it was Abel Ferrara. “He had a very dark, 
extremely dark script that had been written by 
Zoe Lund,” says Gibson. “Dark and scary.” 

Gibson describes his relationship to Johnny 
Mnemonic and Longo in unusually happy terms: 
certainly happy for a screenwriter. It’s telling 
that when the pair talk about their moviemak¬ 
ing experiences, they invariably use the plural. 
As for the production, Gibson admits to having 
been “involved to an abnormal extent, by Holly¬ 
wood standards. Since we were an artist and a 
novelist making a feature film we invented our 
own working relationship, which isn’t at all the 
way it usually goes. I doubt having done it that 
way I’d want to do it the straight way.” He con¬ 
tinues: “Going back to writing something and 
handing it in and waiting to see what they do 
with it doesn’t seem interesting.” 

Johnny Mnemonic ’ opens in October 



COMPUTER ANIMATION 

There are about 160.000 single frames in the movie, and with 
each one I tried to take control. With cyberspace I had real 
specific ideas. I wanted all the computer graphics stuff to be 
designed by different companies, so that there wasn't an 
overall style. Each graphics had its purpose and identity. 

The first one. the upload in the hotel suite, is done by this 
small group in Toronto, very raw. The cyberspace scene, which 
is like the trademark Gibson image - the more institutional 
consensus hallucination of all known human information - was 
done by a kind of more institutional production company. Sony 
Image Work. They had big. monstrous computers. We worked 
endlessly to make a space that went on forever, that had the 
feeling that you could look down. up. At the same time, there's 
this whole idea of dealing with technology casually, that this 
is just an extension of your PC. that you're doing work rather 
than having an acid trip. 


f 

Y, f 


ACTION! 

We made the whole movie slightly off. There's longer pacing 
between the action beats, and when the action actually 
happens we wanted it upfront. I wanted to start off with slow 
motion and then go right to real time, not overemphasise it. 

I didn't want the gore: both William and I have kids. Violence and 
sex are probably two things that people don't do a lot of. that’s 
why they want to see hyperreality at the movies. Action is 
choreography. That I appreciate, but it was painfully long and 
boring. Violence is very orchestrated in movies, and I’m not 
interested in spending a lot of time on it. The hero of this movie 
has a gun for about ten seconds and it doesn't work and he 
doesn't shoot anybody, he misses them. There's irony to it. 
Whatever else, this is a mutant movie, the casting is an 
example: my wife [Barbara Sukowa] played Rosa Luxemburg 
and Dolph Lundgren played Masters of the Universe'. 

It's a bizarre combination of people, it's not an Arnold 
Schwarzenegger movie. 


MOVIE LOVE 

I made people watch about 20 movies that were archetypes, 
things I was going to rip off and things I didn't want. I didn't 
want Demolition Man': I aspired to Blade Runner', but we 
couldn't make Blade Runner'. Blade Runner' gives you that 
incredible shot of Los Angeles, of the world being built outside, 
so our job was to give you the world inside, inside the machine. 
The other movies that were important were Alphaville' and 
'Touch of Evil'. And Brazil'. I made Keanu look at Fast Eddie in 
The Hustler'. I made a secret black-and-white movie: I have a 
copy of the black-and-white dub print, which is kind of cool. 



DOLPH. THE ANTI CHRIST 

He's like a Germanic version of Jesus. Albrecht Outer's version 
of Jesus, that's basically what we wanted. 
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MISEEN SCENE 


This is a low-budget movie with an ambition to be bigger. 1 had 
a great production designer. Hilo Rodis-Jamero. who knew 
my work. 1 gave him a lot of art books to look at. while he made 


me always aware that I was making a low-budget movie. 

I wanted to make a clunky movie. I didn't have the time to 
make, and because I had a lot of people to deal with. I didn't 
want to make an overtly stylish movie. I didn't want to make 
an MTV movie. The one thing I did have to do was that in every 
scene I had to have a wow” shot. I had to have a beauty shot: 
and maybe half of them made it into the movie. The fishbowl 
gag was that when Johnny goes up to the bowl you see his 
head explode". but at the same time it was a chance to get to 
see a little bit of the humanity in him since he waves at the kid. 
I always thought of the opening of this scene with people 
bowing as my homage to Bertolucci and The Conformist', 
only in Beijing. 



“BEAT"TAKESHI 

Takeshi is a cross between Edward G. Robinson. George Raft and 
Clint Eastwood, he's a bit stoic. I've been a big fan of his movies, 
and I've been in Japan a lot so I've seen his television shows. 

We knew he wanted to make an American movie, but I had to go 
see him. I went to meet him after I did a museum show in Korea 
and I ended up going to his house for dinner. His agents and his 
managers had never been to his house. They came along but he 
made them sit in a closet while we had dinner. That night he 
gave me this beautiful vase. The next day his manager called 
me and said that when I took it through customs I shouldn't tell 
them Takeshi gave it to me: "Just tell them you bought it in 
a shop, because it was made by one of the National Treasures.” 
Takeshi was very involved in the authenticity of the yakuza: the 
tattoo is an authentic design. The scene took so long. We had 
to get it designed, then put on. It was important that there was 
this incredible, glorious armour underneath Takeshi's clothing. 



Chris Marker s ‘La Jetee' is where we started, the way he sits 
there with the pads on his eyes. One of the things that we 
decided is that we re nostalgic for the future. I just wanted 
to create a kind of Frankenstein image - except with his head. 
I mean, this is a movie about a guy's head. 



I'm not impressed with technology. I'm still a believer in the 
Rosetta Stone. I have to print hard copies of everything: 

I use a power book because there's a spell check, but I’m not 
impressed. The idea is that in a computer with a “squid” 

(a super quantum interferon device), you can go into your 
computer and track down anything that's been dumped 
because they're ghosts. A Squid is comparable to pulling 
a whisper out of a cheering stadium. The idea of this 
future is that the only way to safeguard stuff is to transport 
it within a human being. The irony is that with computers 
everyone is always talking about more memory, and here's 
this guy who downloads his whole memory. I thought 
that was really interesting. 



KEANU’S FACE 

He doesn't think that he's beautiful, he's very unassuming. It's 
great that he has a slight Asian edge to him; and his control of 
his weight is great. He lost weight over the course of the film. 
We had thought about this, but it comes across even more: 
he looks even younger at the end of the movie, which is kind 
of cool since that's when he gets his memory back. 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

We called this scene The Little Prince' speech. I realised that 
I wanted to give Johnny something where he could explode, 
and I kept trying to think of an action movie that has a guy who 
says. “I’ve fucking had it! I want to go home. I don't want this!" 

I had just gotten one of my kids The Little Prince*, so the cover 
gave me the idea. I told William about it and he wrote the notes 
that night on the back of an envelope. We shot it and didn't tell 
anyone about it. the studio didn't know. The other versions of 
the scene were even more insane. Rather than having this 
gradual insanity he was totally schizzed out. going totally nuts. 
This Johnny Mnemonic is like Gibson on steroids. 
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Glasgow in ’68 is the setting for the new film being shot 
by Gillies MacKinnon. Andrew O’Hagan visits the set 


1968 was, as everybody knows, a very good 
year for bad behaviour. Those sharp-suited 
Kray Twins appeared at Bow Street Magistrates’ 
Court in May, on a first charge of conspiracy to 
murder. But despite everything, the brothers 
were to enjoy the continued affection of their 
people. As his hearse cut through the crowds of 
Bethnal Green, I recalled something Ronnie 
wrote in his autobiography, something that 
allowed you to think he might have understood 
a thing or two about people and violence. 

He was moaning about the blurb on the 
video cover of The Krays, Peter Medak’s 1990 
movie about his and Reggie’s glamorous life. 
The blurb said: If people are afraid of you, you can do 
anything. Ronnie was not best pleased. “But we 
didn’t operate like that,” he wrote; “We used 


respect, not fear. There is a big difference.” 

Glasgow in 1968 was a place where many 
would’ve acknowledged that distinction. A sort 
of horrible respect gathered at the time around 
big-noise criminals like Arthur Thompson, and 
it was a slender code at the heart of gang wars 
between the youngsters of Cranhill and Easter- 
house. Whatever was happening elsewhere in 
the world that year, in Glasgow, and on the 
front of the Daily Record, there was news of 
razor-slashing young gangs scouring the city in 
search of some terrifying character known only 
as “The Face”. The levels of violence involved in 
that sort of life (and seriousness, and strategy) 
could graduate from nought to plenty. For 
most of those charging about and hurting on 
the newish housing schemes, though, it was all 


to do with bravado and small glory; just a way 
of passing the time, and perhaps of making a 
name for yourself along the way. 

Gillies MacKinnon’s new film - financed by 
BBC Scotland, BBC Films and the Glasgow Film 
Fund - is now taking shape in Glasgow. Set in 
1968, it is about the McGraths, three brothers 
growing up together, and being touched, to a 
lesser or greater extent, by gang violence. It is 
set in a housing scheme very like that of the 
famous Easterhouse. The script was written by 
Billy MacKinnon, the director’s brother, and is 
drawn partly from their own experience. The 
story is an unusual one, told mainly via the 
youngest of the boys. Lex, who likes to paint pic¬ 
tures. The film emerging looks intimate and 
vivid. Like most of MacKinnon’s work so far, it 
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Mean streets: the dark 
side of *68 in Glasgow, 
a vicious world of gangs and 
young men. is explored in 
Gillies MacKinnon’s asyet 
untitled new film 
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involves itself fairly deeply in troubled lives, 
and it takes to do with an area of Britain that 
has been comprehensively knocked about. 

Needle, the film he made from a script by 
Jimmy McGovern, was set in Liverpool, and it 
follows the agony of a young ferry conductor; 
he’s trying to build a life with his girl, but it’s 
increasingly hampered by drug addiction, then 
ruined by prison. MacKinnon interests you in 
human situations, and the settings are most 
often just places like many others. He tends not 
to characterise areas, or make much of their 
blight: instead he concentrates on the lives 
themselves. He has a firm way with understate¬ 
ment. Conquest of the South Pole, made for the BBC 
in 1989, is about a group of jobless young guys 
in Leith who want more than anything to piss 


off to the South Pole. MacKinnon has a feeling, 
a fine empathy, for the ways that entrapment 
can work. He is also awake to the complications 
of loyalty and tradition, and the new film, with 
a slow and careful touch, seems set to underline 
these concerns of his. 

I was on my way to visit the set. It turned out 
the cabdriver had lived in Easterhouse for 
20 years, and brought up three children there. 
“A lot of the fighting,” he said, “it was just a 
carry-on. They didn’t know what they were 
doing.” I told him about the film. “Aye, 1 heard 
about that,” he said. “Wonder what they’ll 
make? Surely, it must be better than what 
Frankie Vaughan did.” 

“Eh?” I met his eyes in the mirror. 

“Frankie Vaughan, you know? The straw hat 


and the cane? He came to Easterhouse in the 
late 60s, with a big oil drum, and all the kids 
who’d knives and machetes, all the gangsters, 
had to put their weapons into it. The publicity 
he got was unbelievable. An amnesty. All the 
papers were there. He was supposed to have 
been a London gangster when he was young, 
and he understood them.” 

I was still laughing about this when he 
dropped me in Cecil Street. Half of the street is 
subsiding; the other half, which is being reno¬ 
vated, is beginning to look a fairly attractive ter¬ 
race. This part of Glasgow - near the University 
and the Botanic Gardens and the BBC head¬ 
quarters - could be described as the opposite of 
Easterhouse. The film is not being shot in East¬ 
erhouse, and they are using flats like the one in 
Cecil Street for the interior scenes. 

I met MacKinnon just inside the flat, and was 
admiring a panelled door on the set when he 
came up. He looks like a greying Stephen Rea, or 
else a social worker (which is what he used to 
be). He was all go. They were shooting the last 
two scenes of the film, and he encouraged me to 
find a decent spot. The flat was crammed, so I 
hid in the corner, jammed between an old bake- 
lite telephone and a bundle of coats. It was a 
wise option. From where I crouched I could 
watch how the shot was shaping up on the 
monitor, and watch it in the flesh as well. 
MacKinnon sat in front of the little screen, 
scratching his chin, concentrating, and drum¬ 
ming out a beat on the lid. Lex, the main char¬ 
acter, is 13, and he’s played by Iain Robertson, a 
robust little guy who looks right pleased to have 
the part. He’s very good too; he deploys a 
Glaswegian’s soft smirk, and has a quick, smart, 
dangerous look about the eyes. An assistant 
director standing near my comer told me Iain 
was just right. “He’s funny as well,” the guy 
said, “a right wee wind-up merchant.” 

The set’s detail is just as it should be. Wallpa¬ 
per and carpets make a happy mismatch; the 
coats on the hooks are bright, their collars wide 
and usually trimmed with fur. Vince Hill 
records are scattered under an old Dansette; 
headboards stand very square and unadorned. 
Lex is wearing a yellow and brown stripy 
jumper, the kind of garment most people still 
haven’t forgiven their mother for making them 
wear. It looks pretty much like 1968, and the 
crew are ready to go. Lex will come out of his 
bedroom, look down towards the kitchen, 
where his mum Lorna is dancing and carrying 
on with his Uncle Andrew. It is a room Lex used 
to share with his two older brothers, before 
measures of gangsterism and Art School pulled 
them all apart. The script says Lex is drawn out 
of the room, away from his drawing, by an erup¬ 
tion of laughter. MacKinnon worries over the 
quality of the laugh - the pitch of it, the length 
and timing of it. They rehearse, then shoot it a 
few times. MacKinnon drums with his fingers, 
walks around fixing details, queries the light¬ 
ing, and then shoots the scene again. Lex’s easel 
accidentally crashes from the desk. “Oh oh,” 
MacKinnon says, “Auto-Destructive Art.” 

The film’s producer is Steve Clark-Hall. 
“I don’t think this is a gang film,” he says. “It’s 
about brothers, and though the texture of the 
film is Glaswegian, I think the story would ► 
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< work as well in London or New York or in 
Hong Kong. The texture has to do with certain 
sorts of language, certain sorts of humour. 
There’s a sort of political correctness around 
that says, ‘There’s a correct way to be Scottish, 
and an incorrect way to talk about Scotland.’ 
I deplore that. I don’t understand it.” 

You can see what he’s getting at. There has, 
over the last decade or so, been a new attitude 
of inverted cultural snobbery which sets one 
kind of Scottish experience against another. 
The newer sort of urban realism places work¬ 
ing-class life over everything else, and holds 
other representations - whether in writing or 
painting or cinema - to be bogus and compro¬ 
mised and tainted with English Toryism and 
technical orthodoxy. For example, the novelist 
James Kelman, about to win the Booker Prize, 
still spoke of himself as a marginalised writer, 
ignored as the voice of his people was ignored. 
Clark-Hall’s point is fair enough: it’s sensible to 
think that there might be ways of capturing 
Scottish character and experience that step 
beyond the programmes of the prolier-than- 
thou; it may be possible to render something of 
the life of Glasgow that does not diminish the 
levels of ambivalence or prejudice or self-inven¬ 
tion that exist there, as they do everywhere. But 
Glasgow is not a totality, however many tal¬ 
ented cultural warlords - in their need to name 
the insidious, totalising enemy - tend to make 
it into one. The Easterhouse film seems open- 
minded, and is working against the grain of 
this tendency. 

I sat with Billy MacKinnon in the lunch bus. 
He’d just come back from the Hebrides, and 
looked a bit wind-buffed. The eyes were wider 
and the hair a lot madder, but there was no mis¬ 
taking him for anybody but Gillies’ brother. 
They’d worked together before, on a film called 
Passing Glory (1986), with Billy as producer. They 
made that when Gillies was still at film school. 
Billy told me he was 15 in 1968; he’d been born 
into a family he described as being “respectable 
working class”. They were living that year in 
Govanhill, and Billy was a nervous, fairly hyper¬ 
active boy. The surrounding area was “gang 
infested”; it was a time that was “superheated”. 
The gang thing around the brothers - as around 
all brothers in those areas, at that time - was 
very strong. “It was a very restless year,” Billy 
said, “it was the same year as the Tet Offensive, 
Paris, the Prague Spring. You’d have these boys 
with sideburns, carrying razors, but they knew 
all about Ho Chi Minh. It was a vortex that 
sucked in all sorts of kids. There were gains to 
be had, self-respect to be had, and girls.” 

In his script, the McGrath brothers are 
drawn into the activities of the gangs some¬ 
times unwittingly, sometimes against their bet¬ 
ter judgment. It was as if you just couldn’t avoid 
being touched by violence, whether you wanted 
to be involved or not. Billy said that’s how it 
was. Those gangs, with their crazy, comically 
ferocious names - The Glen, The Cumbie, The 
Priesty, The Fleet - had the run of the city, and 
any night at the close of the 60s the place would 
be swelling with them. 

I asked him what it was like working with his 
brother. “Really good,” he said. “We talked 
about it four years ago, and then, last year. 


Gillies started sending me these big faxes to 
Sydney, where I live, and I’d send ones back 
to him in London. This went on for ages, then 
I took them all off to Italy, and wrote the script.” 
The MacKinnon brothers both went to Art 
School, and there’s a lot of painting in the East¬ 
erhouse film. (1 call it that because they’ve still 
not decided on a title. The day I was there I got 
all the rumours whispered to me: Small Faces , 
The Wee Man, 10am, 1968, or maybe just Easter¬ 
house, as originally planned.) The middle 
brother in the film, Alan, admires the Mackin¬ 
tosh-designed Glasgow Art School, and dreams, 
as does his pal Fabio, of going there to study. 
And young Lex is a secret sketcher; his room is 
full of skulls to draw, and pencils, and paper¬ 
back art books to copy things from. 

In the afternoon they were shooting the very 
last scene. Lex’s bedroom; there’s a lot of nat- 


Those gangs, with 
their crazy, comically 
ferocious names - 
The Glen, The Cumbie, 
The Priesty, The Fleet - 
had the run of the city 


ural light, and the room is full of boys’ things of 
the period: a red and white tin of Cow Gum 
Rubber Solution on a bookcase; an old - even 
for the time - 45 of Jerry Lee Lewis’s “Great Balls 
of Fire”; a bundle of sleeping bags for when pals 
stay over. Lex’s schoolbag is covered in his 
mates’ signatures, and mentions of Rangers FC. 
MacKinnon has a good way with the young 
actors. He’s forever whispering suggestions to 
them: think of this, think of that. Lex will be 
drawing at his desk in the final shot, and his 
cousin Shiona is sitting on the bed. “This is the 
last look of the film, Iain,” MacKinnon says to 
the actor playing Lex. “You’d better make it a 
good one.” The actor smirks: “She gets the last 
word, I get the last look. What about a close- 
up?” MacKinnon smirks back: “Absolyootly.” 

Stephen Frears says that every time he meets 
Gillies MacKinnon he has a very good feeling 
about him. He taught him at the National Film 
School, and they share a sensible, unpreten¬ 
tious attitude to films and storytelling. 

“What’s nice about him,” Frears says, “is that 
he’s willing to get his hands dirty. He’s kind of 
wide-eyed at the world, and trusting. The last 
few times I saw him I’ve thought, yes, you really 
are the good one. He’s tenacious and modest 
and he talks a lot of sense.” On the set of the 
new film, you could see that people generally 
respond to him in that way. His sense of how 
drama accumulates, how loss weighs in, keeps 
the whole thing steady. Easterhouse (or whatever) 
looks like it won’t be rocking overmuch with 
sound and fury, with hectic, pop-promo stuff 
featuring urban decay and flashing blades. It 
will tell a very particular story of brothers try¬ 
ing to get on with their own lives, and not 


always finding it easy - sometimes finding it 
perplexing and horrific. 

After the last shot was done, MacKinnon 
came through to the other room. He turned up 
an old divan, and we sat on it to speak. I asked 
him about the street the MacKinnons grew up 
in. “Oh, tenements,” he says, “and trams out¬ 
side, and a Church of Scotland. There was an 
L-shaped close on one side - that was one gang - 
and an L-shaped one on the other, that was 
another gang. We’d wrestle and punch, quite 
innocent, but at a certain point in the early 60s 
it became serious around us, you know? 
1 wanted to go to Art School. There was this 
malevolent energy around at that time. I sup¬ 
pose that’s what this is all about - that sense of 
menace. A lot of the boys who were into it are 
probably driving taxis now, living ordinary 
lives.” I wondered if the film had always been 
on their minds. “Well, the thing that really 
stuck out for us about those years in Glasgow, if 
you were a young person, was the gangs. No one 
had done this movie; we thought let’s do it.” 

Though it’s not often done the MacKinnon 
way, there has been a sort of convention in Glas¬ 
gow culture - at times thoughtful, at other 
times ridiculous - of gangsterism, and what 
you might call brutal realism. Glasgow and 
gang terror, it’s fair to say, were once synony¬ 
mous. Gillies MacKinnon wonders what would 
have happened to him, and others like him, if 
he hadn’t found something to do in Glasgow 
that wasn’t to do with violence. “Perhaps I 
became a youth worker,” he says, “because it 
gave me the chance to talk to the kids, whilst 
I was actually talking to myself.” Glasgow vio¬ 
lence, or the memory of it, has followed him in 
one form or another up to the present time. The 
film may be less of a return to something than 
its continuation by other means. 

In spite of the gangland convention - per¬ 
haps because of it - there hasn’t been a great 
deal of ripe drama on the subject of Glasgow 
violence (or fiction, or memoir) though there 
has been a bit. Much of the stuff has taken its 
cue from that 1935 florid terror-fest No Mean City 
- a novel of Glaswegian fighting written by 
McArthur and Long (not brothers, and one of 
them English). Its thrilling account of Johnnie 
Stark the Razor King had book readers jangling 
for an age, and it also labelled the city for good. 
The standard - lolling melodrama, dark slums, 
strong drink, colloquial slags, the use of vio¬ 
lence to empower or to vindicate yourself, to 
get back at your father, to pull yourself up by 
your bootstraps - is one that has stuck around. 
Glasgow gangland culture hit its top note in 
penny-hopefuls like John McNeillie’s Glasgow 
Keelie (1940); Bill McGhee’s Cut and run (1962); 
and William Mcllvanney’s Laidlaw (1977). 

MacKinnon will admit to being a Scottish 
director, but he sees the funny side of that (in 
the spirit of James Boswell’s woeful response to 
Dr Johnson’s slagging: “Yes I’m Scottish, but I 
can’t help it!”). But he’s not a parochialist, and 
he wants his film to travel. “Who knows if it will 
work,” he says, “but I do believe the dilemmas 
and situations in this film will be universally 
recognised. I hope so.” 

Scottish television drama picked up the 
gangland baton from the paperback writers in 
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the 70s, and tried (as MacKinnon is doing) to 
avoid traditional sentiment and head for seri¬ 
ous drama. This happened mainly in the work 
of Peter McDougall, who did it properly, even 
deftly, with realistic characters and tensions. 
Plays like Just Another Saturday (1975) and Just a 
Boy's Game (1979) still look good. They are unsen¬ 
timental, and they reconfigure the gangland 
genre. McDougall’s hardmen were real enough, 
in the sense that they were usually just silly wee 
boys doing their thing. 

The interest in silly wee boys who want to be 
or used to be big shots is on the up. There’s a 
part of Glasgow that’s always lived a little in the 
Roaring 20s; there are little Cagneys here and 
there, talking out one side of their mouths, 
smoking out the other, and casual packs of 


dead-end kids on every housing scheme. A taste 
for competitive male strife - for the tribulations 
of the boys - is back, and not only in Tarantino 
and Scorsese. Glasgow’s awake to it too. 

After a long let-up on this sort of thing - 
sponsored, you can’t help feeling, by the 1990 
Glasgow City of Culture bash, a festival of 
purification and self-denial if ever there was 
one - there are signs that people are looking 
again at the city’s uncomfortable myths, and its 
notorious fighting with itself. David Hayman is 
working on a new film; ex-Barlinnie prison 
hardman and current Granta author Hugh 
Collins is publishing his memoirs; Peter 
McDougall has picked up his pen once more. 

And then of course there’s the MacKinnon 
brothers with their Easterhouse film, which 


relights the past with a taper from the present. 
Making it has been a struggle, mainly against 
time: they’ve had to shoot it in 30 days. For 
Gillies, it’s been a spell back doing what he is 
used to. After The Playboys (1992) he spent a 
while getting to know - and getting known in - 
Hollywood, and recently completed a film with 
Steve Martin (A Simple Twist of Fate). He says he 
got on very well with Martin, who wrote the 
script. What about Billy, I ask. What’s it been 
like having a brother for a screenwriter? “It’s a 
very important relationship,” he says, tapping 
ash into a plastic cup, “and a very uneasy feel¬ 
ing if it isn’t right.” I take him to mean the rela¬ 
tionship between director and writer in 
general, rather than brother and brother. Then 
I think more about it. 
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With the release of such films as ‘Batman Forever’, Mike Atkinson asks 
what promise the anarchic worlds of cartoon and comic strip hold out to live-action 
cinema, and what kind of movie aesthetic the marriage has bred? 


As children, when we first saw a lusty Tex 
Avery wolfs eyes explode out of his skull 
to the blare of a car horn, it was as if a window 
had suddenly been thrown open on a world 
we’d sensed was there but could never see. Like 
drugs, only better, because we can still trust our 
senses, though human heads take the shapes of 
frying pans and Bugs Bunny need only reach 
beyond the edge of the frame to find an anvil, a 
sledge, a banana cream pie. If comics and car¬ 
toons have a ruling principle, our most chaotic 
impulses have the mandate. From George Herri- 
man’s Krazy Kat in 1916 to John Kricfalusi’s The 
Ren & Stimpy Show today, the landscapes are fash¬ 
ioned of raw will, unfettered by morality or 
physics. It may be tiresome to debate whether 
EC Comics, Wolverine or Beavis and Butthead 
really warp juvenile minds, but we can’t deny 
that the relationship of both cartoons and 
comics to actuality has always been antagonis¬ 
tic. In comics, stylised forms and eye-stretching 
compositions have been devised to express 
motion where there isn’t any; frame by frame, 
some strips become restless metamovies that 
endlessly strive to burst free into a third dimen¬ 
sion. Likewise, cartoons have always battled, 
often deliriously, to bridge the imaginative gap 
between what we feel and what ordinary live- 
action movies can show us. Both are blindly 
determined, it seems, to hang in mid air over a 
yawning chasm of visual possibility. 

Trash culture 

Perhaps this is why comics and cartoons have 
always been highly prized as a source from 
which to recycle trash culture, though never 
quite so much as now: with such major studio 
releases as Dennis (based on the American Dennis 
the Menace), The Flintstones, The Mask, The Crow, The 
Shadow, Timecop, Richie Rich, Tank Girl, the ongo¬ 
ing Addams Family and Batman sagas and now 
that F/X juggernaut Casper, live-action transcrip¬ 
tion of 2-D phenomena has become a Holly¬ 
wood passion. Upcoming is Judge Dredd; in 
production or preproduction are films of Cat- 
woman, Black Panther, James Cameron’s Spider- 


man (in which Arnold Schwarzenegger almost 
played a villain: the Rhino), Dr. Octopus, Prince 
Valiant, Speed Racer, George of the Jungle, Sgt. Rock 
(Arnold again). Daredevil, X-Men, Blade and Watch¬ 
men. Johnny Quest, Magilla Gorilla, Betty Boop and 
Green Lantern cannot be far behind. 

Simultaneously familiar and unexamined, 
this odd meeting of media goes back to the 
early days of cinema, with the likes of Little Nemo 
(1911) and Ella Cinders (1926) thereafter. The con¬ 
cept-hungry movie industry has been purloin¬ 
ing the flotsam of daily comic strips, periodic 
comic books or intentionally ephemeral car¬ 
toon shorts ever since. Live-action comics were 
always considered adaptable fodder (Joe Palooka, 
Gasoline Alley, Blondie, Barney Google, Ace Drum¬ 
mond, Little Iodine) as were serials ( Dick Tracy, Red 
Ryder, Flash Gordon, Chandu, The Phantom, Terry 
and the Pirates, Superman, Captain Marvel). 

For the most part these were too constricted 
by budget and time even to attempt recreating 
the dense, propulsive mise en scene of the origi¬ 
nals. Today, however, the impulse to resurrect 
and reinvent fond childhood hours wasted 
reading Silver Surfer or watching Bullwinkle can 
run to the looney tune of $30-50 million; 
whereas in the 40s Hollywood could previously 
afford to make 28 Blondie films (sometimes four 
in one year), today one Flintstones, with its 
tsunami of merchandising tie-ins, could make 
or break a studio all by itself. 

Moreover, hyperbolic comic and cartoon 
imagery is today an established movie aesthetic 
- a berserk but ironic Pop Art expressionism. 
Back in the days of Blackhawk and Congo Bill, all a 
film-maker required was a nylon costume and a 
few undressed backlots. Today the manner in 
which 3-D cartoon movies appropriate the 
intensity of a comic’s or a cartoon’s visuals is all- 
important. When using actors and real settings, 
the armour-plated, turbo-charged panels of a 
Jack Kirby or Steve Ditko comic and the protean 
physical madness of a Tex Avery cartoon can 
only be approximated: and what results is per¬ 
ilously entangled in formal incongruities. 
Movies exist in that dimensional state that ► 



Giddying transformations: 
clockwise, from top left. ‘Ola 
Cinders', an early hybrid: the 
upcoming Batman Forever'; 
the unsurpassed Betty Boop; 
the homage to cartoons. 
'Who Framed Roger Rabbit'; 
the early comic-strip ‘Krazy 
Kat', a world unfettered by 
morality: the comic Silver 
Surfer*, as yet unfilmed; the 
trash -derived Blondie Hits 
the Jackpot'; the special 
effects of the new Casper’, 
centre top; Warren Beany in 
Dick Tracy', centre bonom 
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< comics and cartoons have always - by their 
very nature - tried to invade: yet via extrava¬ 
gant lighting, clownshow-bright colour 
schemes, aggressively unreal decors, obvious 
models and make-up designs meant to look 
drawn, recent films have been struggling to 
break back across this same border. 

The irony here is obvious; but the universe 
that live-action cartoon movies engender is 
rarely considered, nor how its laws might be 
rooted in the incongruity of rooting a style in 
hand-drawn art. It’s this schizophrenic frisson 
that makes films from Popeye to The Mask and the 
current Casper fascinating in ways normal 
movies, or comics, can never be. 

2-D culture is a world of both desolate and 
chaotic landscapes, where art styles (Arcim- 
boldo. Rousseau, De Chirico, futurism, cubism, 
surrealism, Pop Art, Op Art, and so on and on) 
are simultaneously amplified out of control and 
folded back into the mix, only to be rediscov¬ 
ered and reconstituted as art (witness Roy Licht¬ 
enstein’s comic panel versions of classical 
paintings, complete with giant-size Ben Day 
dots). On one hand this cartoon stylistics is 
graphic compensation for a lost dimension; on 
the other, flatness is the form’s trump card. The 


illusion of depth can be manipulated or dis¬ 
carded altogether; the suspension of movement 
can become a compositional modus operands 
raw shape and texture can take on a primal 
significance. Settings can vanish in the whirl of 
the moment, or warp to accord with the protag¬ 
onist’s worldview, all without camera tricks or 
in any way jarring us from our narrative trance. 
After all, drawn two-dimensionality implies an 
artist’s whims just as cinema implies the 
intractability of photographed “reality”. 

This is the ripple in the continuum that dis¬ 
tinguishes the 3-D foray into the 2-D lowlands. 
The rainbow colours, acute angles and Basil 
Wolverton freakishness of Warren Beatty’s Dick 
Tracy bear no logical relation to the film’s narra¬ 
tive or worldview, which is essentially kiddie 
noir. Rather, these changeling visuals are 
meant only to invoke, outside the context of the 
film’s self-knowledge, the simple, pop-cult 
beauty of the original Chester Gould strip, and 
of 2-D-ness in general. Taken literally, the vivid, 
dreamlike designs and mutant villains (espe¬ 
cially William Forsythe’s Flattop) are free-float¬ 
ing concepts, disconnected from either the 
realism or the bare-bones resourcefulness of a 
tabloid comic. Where the stylisations of noir, 
say, or musicals, create an unreal universe 
reflective of its characters’ inner life, the char¬ 
acters in a live-action cartoon are oblivious, and 
the inner life reflected really belongs to us, col¬ 
lectively, as we trip out on the maximised junk 


phantasia of two-way wrist radios, Batmobiles 
and Acme Atomic Bombs. 

Though most pre-80s live-action cartoon 
movies ignored style altogether, there were 
some pioneering efforts, however campily 
dated they may now seem. The 1966 Batman, 
and its accompanying TV series, punched up its 
genre satire with lurid lighting, camera tilts 
and on-screen exclamations (“KA-POW!”). Roger 
Vadim’s version of Jean-Claude Forest’s sketchy 
Barbarella played like a Haight-Ashbury Hal¬ 
loween party, complete with play-acting, glitter 
drag and let’s-put-on-a-show set-clutter. But it 
wasn’t until Robert Altman’s Popeye (1980) that 
there was genuine traffic between comics and 
flesh-and-bone. Its immediate predecessors, 
from the expensive Superman to the many cheap 
made-for-TV offerings ( Captain America, The 
Incredible Hulk, Wonder Woman and Spiderman) 
had been merely prosaic. By comparison, so 
thoroughly incongruous is Popeye’s universe - as 
if caught in mid-metamorphosis between solid¬ 
ity and eccentric caricature - that anyone unfa¬ 
miliar with the original cartoons would surely 
find it utterly incomprehensible, its founding 
texts turned to mysterious glyphs. Bringing a 
Max Fleischer scenario to life is unquestionably 


daring; not significantly retooling it to make 
sense in three dimensions and with living 
actors is, in its denial of aesthetic integrity, 
almost Dada. Robin Williams is Popeye, with 
one eye inexplicably squinted shut and with 
huge, foam-rubber forearms that look tumor¬ 
ous; the landscape around him is equal parts 
Boys’ Own bric-a-brac and jolly-roger jungle 
gym. This idiosyncratic aura worked fine in the 
comic strip and cartoons; it hardly does so here, 
because its raison d’etre is outside the film’s expe¬ 
rience. But this disjunctive ontology is the 
film’s most beguiling feature. Somewhere in 
the coopted chaos you can see the melancholy 
rituals of pop culture run like clockwork, and 
hear their songs of desire for a world better, and 
simpler, than the one we’ve got - one where 
Olive Oyl is the prettiest girl in town, and one 
where spinach will make us strong. 

Cartoonish casting 

Popeye, transmuted, is both surreal and 
poignant. Though similarly esoteric, the 3-D 
world of The Flintstones - with its relatively je- 
jeune source - is counterfeit, simply aping the 
original’s most popular tropes (“Cha-a-a-arge 
it!”). Too nakedly engineered for maximum cul¬ 
ture-sponging, The Flintstones displays nothing 
but a deep ignorance of cartoons, live-action 
movies and any ontological distance between 
them. In truth, what ultimately differentiates 
The Flintstones and Popeye is that Popeye’s failure is 


one of lack, rather than one of greed. 

Unsurprisingly, given these intractable 
difficulties, most attempts to confront the 
vision of a film’s graphic source material have 
been half-hearted. Conan the Barbarian and 
Brenda Starr achieve a degree of synthesis via for¬ 
tuitous casting. Like The Incredible Hulk’s Lou Fer- 
rigno, Arnold Schwarzenegger (Conan) and 
Brooke Shields (Brenda) are both just as two- 
dimensional and physically grandiloquent as 
comic characters come to life - the Kirby-like 
Schwarzenegger is actually rather more car¬ 
toonish than artist Barry Smith’s gritty Conan. 
Howard the Duck and Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, 
both based on semi-subversive underground 
comics, featured too-obvious animatronic crea¬ 
tures in otherwise mundane milieus - in 
comics, everything is real and of a piece. Sheena, 
The Rocketeer, Swamp Thing, The Punisher and 
The Fantastic Four have only their ad art to 
recommend them; Stephen King’s and George 
Romero’s Creepshow so aped the formal 
outfittings of a comic that one wonders if it 
ought still to be called a movie at all. 

Tim Burton’s Batman and Batman Returns 
effectively established the 2-D-into-3-D para¬ 
digm for some time to come, and without dis¬ 
solving the artifice in winking irony - even if 
Jack Nicholson’s conspicuously Jack-like Joker 
does sometimes crash out of the movie’s macro¬ 
cosm into our laps. Burton’s films erect a fully 
integrated urban nightmare that Dr Mabuse 
himself would be perfectly at home in: a world 
where it is always night and heroes and crimi¬ 
nals alike are so tortured by bitterness and hate 
they’ve edged into nocturnal sociopathy and 
fetishism. Long stretches of both Batman movies 
takes place on the roofs and in the sewers of 
Gotham City; even the ghoulishly mutant 
pathology of the Penguin is believable given his 
history and habitat. This Penguin, played slea- 
zoid by Danny DeVito, is hardly the monocled, 
top-hatted gadfly the 2-D Batman originally bat¬ 
tled, while Catwoman and Batman are both 
dark angels with far messier psyches than their 
drawn counterparts. Less effort is spent in try¬ 
ing to replicate the original iconography than 
in reconceiving it all within a context that’s at 
once fantastic, crowded with childhood fears 
and scrupulously adult-directed. 

Among their other triumphs, and despite 
their narrative cloddishness, the films proved, 
with the chill and dark bughouse qualm of 
their cityscapes, that it was formally and eco¬ 
nomically viable for a big-budget Hollywood 
movie to indulge in visual stylisation and create 
its own hermetic Caligarian cosmos. Batman For¬ 
ever, though less inspired visually, and greatly 
dependent on the elastic presence of Jim Carrey 
(a man whose genre has truly arrived), proves 
that the strategy will outlive Burton’s interest 
in it as long as scene-stealing villains are avail¬ 
able. (The Crow, a close cousin takes this Fritz 
Lang menace one step further, towards mono¬ 
chromatic, drizzly doom, approximating the 
arc-ing perspectives of comic visuals by cease¬ 
lessly scanning the alleys and pinnacles of its 
city miniatures as no film has done since the 
1930 mystery The Bat Whispers .) 

Perhaps it’s just that a measure of respect for 
the 2-D mediums is required (admittedly it’s 


Somewhere in Altman’s ’Popeye’ you can see the 
melancholy rituals of pop culture run like clockwork, and 
hear their songs of desire for a world better, and simpler, 
than the one we’ve got - where Olive Oyl is the prettiest 
girl in town, and one where spinach will make us strong 
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easier to find it for Bob Kane’s Batman, and 
more recently Frank Miller’s, than for later 
Hanna-Barbera). 

This makes sense: after a century of cinema, 
cartoon environments have become a way of 
life. After all, the dominant cultural persona 
of twentieth-century America is a cartoon 
rodent’s, Mickey Mouse. Disneyland and Dis- 
neyworld are autonomous, hyperreal city-states 
that native citizens Mickey, Goofy, Donald et al 
roam freely while we can only visit. The Disney 
nation even has its own flag, a silhouetted 
Mickey on a white field. What could be more of 
a live-action cartoon? The baroque, shadowless, 
faerie grotesquerie of Disneyworld’s architec¬ 
ture is as close to an ideological 2-D secret gar¬ 
den as we may ever have in the 3-D world. As 
one strolls through its faux byways, it may lack 
the mysteries of 3-D reality - and yet this appar¬ 
ent lack of depth can come to seem its most 
mysterious feature. Hitchcock would have 
loved to set a thriller within this deranged 
perimeter; that the city elders would have for¬ 


bidden such a tourist-trapping project further 
indicates a certain nationalistic sense of sanc¬ 
tity, as much motivated by idolatry of the car¬ 
toon ideal as of money. There may be fewer 
crackpot goings-on than in the Toontown of 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit , but because Mickey’s 
city’s real, it’s all the stranger. 

The depthless and the deep 

Roger Rabbit itself, though in fact based on a 
novel, owes more to the currents of cartoon life 
than any other film. Here the mixture of the 
depthless and the deep co-exist without cross 
pollination, a touchy situation reflected in the 
ghettoised nature of Toontown. The film’s 
proposition - a parallel world in which cartoon 
characters are a real race relegated to particular 
social roles and their own walled-off quarter, 
otherwise mixing uncomfortably with a 
noirishly stylised human society - becomes a 
hall of mirrors once we see Mickey, Bugs and 
Betty Boop among Toontown’s denizens. The 
talent-duel between Donald and Daffy Duck ► 


Varieties of comic 
experience: clockwise 
from top left Robert 
Altman's 'Popeye’. with its 
thoroughly incongruous 
universe: the original 
cartoon Popeye'; 

Swamp Thing*, a comic 
where everything is 
equally real; 'The Crow*, 
a comic-gothic movie; 
Jane Fonda in the comic- 
strip-like Barbarella' 
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◄ cordons off an imaginative territory for such 
figures more chaotically democratic than a 
state like Disneyworld. If they can’t come to us 
(that is, become 3-D), we must go to Toontown, 
and meet them on their own terms. 

Toontown is intended affectionately, but it’s 
a concept that spills into possibly the most dis¬ 
quieting domain between the two realms - the 
potential tooning of the 3-D human body. 
Somewhere between the flat, exaggerated, end¬ 
lessly malleable figure of a cartoon specimen 
and the breathing physique of an actor (even an 
Arnold) lies an undeniable anxiety the forearms 
of Popeye only barely suggested. The dynamic 
freedoms of 2-D systems represent a kind of 
wishful thinking; it would be a peril to our col¬ 
lective sanity if the fearless cruelty of a Daffy 
Duck cartoon entered our world, or ourselves. 
When Christopher Lloyd’s black-robed ur-vil- 
lain peels himself off the floor after being 
steamrollered, reinflates himself with helium 
and takes off his hand to reveal a looming, 
hand-drawn buzzsaw, it’s a profoundly befud¬ 
dling sight - though we’re getting what we 
wanted, we realise at the same time that we 
were wrong to want it: please send him back to 
Toontown before it’s too late! Throughout Roger 
Rabbit's climactic scene Lloyd’s blood-red eyes 
fibrillate and bulge in a lurid animated whorl: 
we have seen eyes like his a zillion times before 
in pure cartoons, and yet, especially for kids, 
the effect can be outright terrifying. The 
impulse to ghettoise is, under the circum¬ 
stances, understandable. Call it Depth 
Supremacy if you will, but although Toontown 
as a notion means to poke sly fun at racial prej¬ 
udice, we may find ourselves thinking this 
ghetto as necessary as a leper colony. 

It’s this that makes the Roger Rabbit finale the 
forerunner to The Mask and Casper ; just as Steam - 
boat Willie long ago pointed to Pinocchio. The bed¬ 
lam suggested by Lloyd’s seething cartoon 
bodyparts becomes wholesale in The Mask. 
Thanks to computer animation, Jim Carrey 
explodes like a big bad Avery wolf, but in three 
solid dimensions: his eyes fly out of their sock¬ 
ets like solid glass fastballs, while his homy 


heart bursts out of his chest and nearly tears his 
shirt open. And Casper , which is based on the 
utterly guileless Harvey comic and TV series 
Casper the Friendly Ghost , boasts “more” visual 
effects than any movie ever made. Here nothing 
is safe from possible transmutation: in one 
(incidental) sequence Bill Pullman gazes into 
the bathroom mirror only to see himself mor¬ 
phed into Clint Eastwood, Rodney Dangerfield 
and Mel Gibson. The ghosts themselves are 
simultaneously 3-D and transparent, and capa¬ 
ble of anything; computerised and bursting 
with cartoon hubris, they retain as much visual 
integrity as co-stars Cathy Moriarty or Eric Idle. 
One of the film’s cleverest subtexts is the very 
characterisation of ghosts as cartoon-like beings 
- when Moriarty and Pullman pass beyond the 
veil their animated spirits are “drawn” carica¬ 
tures of their fleshy selves. We even get to see 
the live boy Casper once was, and he’s decidedly 
uncartoonish. This is a more subtle MacGuffin 
than The Mask's mask, a simple metaphysical 
observation that nonetheless rationalises 
Casper's entire universe. There are no incon¬ 
gruities here: given a rationale and a raw 
moment of state-of-the-art F/X, we have no rea¬ 
son not to believe our eyes. 


The eyes have it. in the 
world of cartoons with 
their denial of the laws of 
nature: Jim Carrey, donning 
the mask in The Mask*, 
left; Mickey Mouse in 
Steamboat Willie’, centre 
top; Tex Avery’s Red Hot 
Riding Hood', centre 
bottom: Disney’s wooden 
boy Pinocchio'. right 


Opening the gates 

At last the dementia of 2-D art has genuinely 
entered the third dimension. Consider the per¬ 
petually snowballing capabilities of computer 
animation and you realise soon virtually any¬ 
thing will be possible, except perhaps the cer¬ 
tainty of realism - or the present segregation of 
cartoon imagery from cinema as a whole. If 
someone decides that Bruce Willis should run 
out of the film’s frame and past the sprocket 
holes, or that Meg Ryan should get sucked into 
a vacuum cleaner, nothing holds them back. Lit¬ 
tle reason remains why Silver Surfer or the 
Road Runner or Pogo cannot be perfectly 
realised as live movie phenomena. The gates of 
Toontown are now open. Finally, and forever, 
the creatures are free. 

‘Batman Forever ’ opens on 14 July , Judge Dredd' on 
21 July , ‘ Casper’ on 28 July 
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EXCLUSIVE WEST END SEASON’S - ADVANCE BOX OFFICE’S NOW OPEN 
JUNE 16 
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LEICESTER SQUARE 
(0171) 930 3232 


MAYFAIR 

0171 369 1720 
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FILM 

MAKING 


SIX WEEK SUMMER WORKSHOPS AVAILABLE AT 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY & 
NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 


DIRECT YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN OUR 
HANDS-ON INTENSIVE WORKSHOPS 
USING 16MM ARRIFLEX CAMERAS. 
LEARN CONCEPTS OF STORY, DIRECTING, 
CAMERA, LIGHTING, SOUND AND EDITING 
IN A TOTAL IMMERSION COURSE 
TAUGHT BY AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 



W e believe the world is changing faster than anyone can 
imagine. That things are getting harder, not easier. We 
believe opportunity does not come in the form of a lottery 
ticket but through commitment, focus, self discipline, and 
the ability to work hard. We believe time is precious. That it 
is not enough to commit to change, one must commit to 
always changing. 

Vancouver Film School has developed commercial pro¬ 
duction curriculums that are equal or superior to the best 
programs in the world. The difference is our programs take 
less time... a lot less. 

Full-time 

Direct Education ™ programs in: 

Film Production ■ Classical Animation 
Portfolio Film Production ■ 3D Computer Animation 
Acting for Film & Television ■ Certified Alias Programs 
Multimedia Production ■ Certified Avid Programs 


NEW WORKSHOPS STARTING EVERY MONTH 


“CARPE DIEM ” TIJITION $4000 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 

100 EAST 17TH STREET NYC 10003 

TEL: 212-674-4300 FAX: 212-477-1414 
FORMERLY LOCATED AT THE 

L TRIBECA FILM CENTER A 


Call. Compare. Nothing does. 



VANCOUVER FILM SCHOOL 

1-800-661-4101 

#400 - 1168 HAMILTON STREET, VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA V6B 2S2 















Ron Shelton is the 
director of ‘White Men 
Can’t Jump’ and the new 
baseball movie ‘Cobb’; 
in interview with David 
Weddle he pays tribute 
to Buster Keaton’s 
action movies and their 
heroes’struggles to 
survive in a cruel world 

• Ron Shelton decided to become a film¬ 
maker in the summer of 1969. At the time 
a minor-league ballplayer, he was scratching 
out a living on dusty baseball diamonds in the 
Southwestern United States. “I went to movies 
eveiy day,” he explains, “basically to kill the 
afternoon ’cause you didn’t have to be in the 
ballpark until 4.30 and the theatres were air 
conditioned. Well, in the summer of ’69 I went 
to a movie called The Wild Bunch in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, across the street from the hotel. I was 
just going to kill another afternoon. It was just 
a Western, but I liked Westerns. After it was 
over I was exhilarated and I didn’t know why. 
I was exhilarated, and I’d just seen a bunch of 
killers kill a bunch of other killers. I wanted to 
know why I was exhilarated.” His curiosity and 
exhilaration would eventually lead him to Hol¬ 
lywood. and a career first as a screenwriter, 
then a director. 

Is it so incongruous that a fan of Sam Peckin¬ 
pah (“the Picasso of Violence”) would cite Buster 
Keaton and Laurel and Hardy as his other major 
influences? Maybe not. Keaton’s epic chase 
sequences and Laurel and Hardy’s orgies of 
material destruction both pack the kinetic wal¬ 
lop of Peckinpah’s shootouts. 

And it is this visceral thrill that Shelton - a 
former professional athlete - responds to first 
in these movies: “The scene in Sherlock Jr. where 
the cop pulls Keaton over because he’s running 
too fast, 1 loved that! And Seven Chances is one 
of my favourite movies of all time. The simple 
act of taking an ad out in the paper turns 
into this incredible, surreal sequence with 
hundreds of women in bridal gowns chasing 
Buster, and then it climaxes with the avalanche 
of boulders down a hillside. I have referred to 
that, many, many times in conversations. It’s a 
truly fantastic sequence!" 

Shelton’s passion for sheer physical exertion, 
for the poetry of bodies in motion, is evident in 
the baseball games in Bull Durham, the striptease 
shows in Blaze and the basketball matches in 
White Men Can’t Jump. But his attraction to these 
film-makers is more than physical. Like Buster, 
Stan and Ollie, Peckinpah’s protagonists are 
drifters and misfits, wandering through love- 
Poetry in motion: Buster Keaton in The Navigator’ (1924). 
above; and in ‘The General* (1926). facing the world, right 



less landscapes, enduring the onslaughts of 
malevolent men and machines, with battered 
dignity and a throbbing ache to belong. 

Perhaps this explains Shelton’s decision to 
make a movie about Ty Cobb, the greatest 
player in the history of American baseball. Like 
Peckinpah’s characters, Cobb was a consum¬ 
mate professional, a master of his craft, and like 
Keaton, breathtaking to watch in motion - able 
to push his body, it seemed, beyond the laws of 
physics. Yet both on the ballfield and off, Cobb 
was a certifiable monster: he was a sadist who 
aimed the spikes of his shoes at the heads of 
opponents as he slid to base, who beat his wives 
and children, and who once killed a man with 
his bare fists. 

Shelton pokes at the beast’s soft underbelly, 
exposing the vulnerability beneath the rage. 
(In the company of trusted friends, Cobb fre¬ 
quently broke down and wept uncontrollably.) 
As portrayed by Tommy Lee Jones, Cobb is a pris¬ 
oner of his own demons, who longs for recon¬ 
ciliation with his children and acceptance from 
peers. His own self-destructive streak denies 
him both, so that he too remains an outsider, 
unable to comprehend or come to terms with 
the world around him. 

Cobb is a quantum leap forward, one of those 
pivotal moments in a film-maker’s career - like 
Keaton’s second feature. Our Hospitality - where 
the artist can be seen maturing as we watch. 
All Shelton’s previous films have been likeable 
if restrained slice-of-life comedy-dramas. Now 
for the first time he dares to plunge beneath the 


skin of a character and explore the inner real¬ 
ity. In one sequence, Cobb attends an award cer¬ 
emony at the Baseball Hall of Fame. As he 
watches a newsreel on his life and career, his 
inner demons mix with the images on the 
screen. The sequence brilliantly choreographs 
the guilt and paranoia that dance within the 
character; its hallucinatory power approaches 
that of Amy’s visit to the church social in Straw 
Dogs and the tornado sequence in Steamboat Bill 
Jr., in which visions from Keaton’s subconscious 
are hurled at him in a raging psychostorm. 

Shelton met with me over dinner in a West 
LA restaurant after he had spent the day watch¬ 
ing three of Keaton’s features, Sherlock Jr., The 
Navigator and The General. The conversation was 
topical, for the world-wide Keaton cult contin¬ 
ues to flourish. When The Silent Movie Theater 
in Hollywood shows a programme of Keaton 
films the house is packed with howling college 
students who crowd the sidewalks at intermis¬ 
sion, trading tales they have gleaned from the 
many books on their hero: “You know that shot 
where he falls off the water tower in Sherlock Jr.? 
He broke his neck doing that!” A Buster Keaton 
fan club - The Damfinos - has been formed in 
New York; in October 1995 its members will 
gather in Muskegon. Michigan to celebrate the 
Great Stone Face’s hundredth birthday. And 
Kino Video is releasing a three volume set of 
video tapes and laser discs, struck from restored 
prints of the 11 features and 19 shorts that 
Keaton made during the peak of his creativity 
between 1920 and 1927. 
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David Weddle: Which movie did you like most? 

Ron Shelton: Sherlock Jr. 

Why? 

Well, I think that it sustains physical comedy 
about as well as any silent film of that length 
that I know of. I think that the others have great 
moments in them, separated by very long set¬ 
ups. But Sherlock Jr. just built and built and built, 
and it does things that haven’t been topped, 
for sure. 

For instance? 

I think that the escape, where he’s riding on the 
handlebars of the motorcycle, is one of the 
great extended sequences in film history. 

There are some amazing things in it. The scene where he 
rides over the bridge with the gap in it. and just as he 
reaches the gap it’s filled by two trucks driving on the 
road beneath and he rides right over the top of them. 

And then the bridge collapses just as he reaches 
the end of it. Keaton takes a joke and keeps top¬ 
ping it well past the point when you think the 


joke is worn out. He keeps coming up with fresh 
twists and turns on the joke. 

I think of the small things too. like his reaction shots. The 
moment when Buster turns to talk to the driver and dis¬ 
covers he’s not there, that he’s riding on the handlebars 
of the motorcycle all by himself, and he almost loses 
control of it. 

Which is a wonderful metaphor, because as 
soon as you learn too much you lose confidence! 
As long as you’re operating, as we say, out of 
your head, you’re home free. Once you start 
thinking and realise your dilemma, you’re 
doomed! I just couldn’t believe how long he 
extended that sequence. He just kept coming up 
with one gag after another after another. I love 
that, when a film or a story comes upon a great 
notion and keeps extending and extending and 
extending it. It gets me upset, watching movies, 
when there’s a great idea for a scene and they 
don’t exploit it, or realise it fully. 

One thing I’ve always admired about the pantomime 


clowns of that era is their ability to work variations into 
a routine. Laurel and Hardy can do ten minutes just walk¬ 
ing through a door. 

Well, Laurel and Hardy are my heroes. Laurel 
and Hardy and Buster Keaton are equal heroes. 

You don’t see that with modern comics. They will do one 
gag and it’s over. They won’t work all those variations. 

I think that’s the influence of television, and 
the need for immediate gratification and fast 
pace that it’s created. These old classic comics, 
their movies were veiy fast paced, but they 
didn’t mind taking their time setting up and 
delivering a joke, and then delivering it again 
and again and again. 1 think comics are too 
impatient now, like most things today. 

Speaking of that reaction shot in Sherlock Jr.’ reminds 
me of another great one in ‘The General’. There’s a scene 
where Buster gets a boxcar caught on the front of his 
engine, and he’s trying to figure out how to get rid of 
it when a steam leak breaks out in the engine cab. While 
he's busy trying to stop it. the boxcar hits a railroad ► 














Hanging on: Buster Keaton in The Navigator', on the look-out. but likely only to find the unpredictable, above 


< tie thrown onto the tracks by the Union soldiers he’s 
pursuing, and derails. Keaton finally manages to stop the 
leak and when he turns to look out the front window the 
boxcar is gone. He missed the derailment, so to him it’s 
as if it suddenly vanished. His only reaction is to slowly 
close his eyes, hold them shut for a beat, open them 
again and tilt his head quizzically. It's hilarious. 

And he does a variation of that in every movie. 
When you turn around, the world’s changed. 
He’s always just missing it. There’s that scene in 
The Navigator where he’s struggling to set up the 
deckchair for the girl. He gets so caught up 
wrestling with the folding legs that he doesn’t 
see her walk off in disgust. When he finally gets 
it set up and turns around, she’s disappeared. 
If you blink, it’s gone, everything’s changed. 

Yes. he has this running theme of not being able to com¬ 
prehend the world around him. Like in the beginning of 
‘The General’, when the army rejects him because he's 
too valuable to the Confederacy as an engineer. But they 
never tell him the reason, and he can’t understand why 
he’s not good enough. They accept the next guy in line, 
who is even smaller and skinnier than Buster, and he’s 
measuring his height against the guy and feeling his 
biceps, and he can't figure out why he failed to measure 
up. There are many scenes like that in his movies. 

I think that’s a theme in American literature 
and movies. When I saw Sheriock Jr. 1 thought of 
Jake Gittes in Chinatown. Because Jake Gittes is a 
private investigator who always thinks he has it 
figured out, but he never does - which is a great 
characteristic that the Hammett and Chandler 
characters share. They are not superheroes, 
they’re always getting it wrong, but just sort of 
right enough. They smell the problem, but get 
the solution wrong, time after time, which I 
think all of us identify with. We know there’s 
something wrong in our job, our relationship, 
our marriage, our family or whatever, but we 
get the solution wrong! And so we’re half right. 
That’s what’s wonderful and maddening. 
Keaton’s amateur detective always thinks he’s 
got it figured out, and he never does. Which is 
why I think it’s a great movie. 

Another sequence that I love in that movie, and that you 
can’t imagine a comic today being able to do. is the one 
where Buster is reading the book on how to be a detec¬ 
tive and it tells him to “shadow your man closely.” So he 
follows the villain down the street, duplicating his every 
move, catching the cigarette when he tosses it over his 
shoulder and taking a puff himself. 

Another superb extended comic sequence. He 
follows the man step for step. Brilliant! 

And the way it ends, on the railroad platform, where the 
villain finally turns and sees him. and Buster casually 
waves and walks into an open boxcar and shuts the door, 
as if it is the most normal thing in the world to do! 

Yes. He’s afraid of being embarrassed or humili¬ 
ated or caught, and so he winds up trapping 
himself inside the train. That’s a great 
sequence. That film has some fabulously surreal 
moments too - the use of the projected image, 
and the way he projects himself onto the movie 
screen in his dreams. There’s the scene in the 
dream within the movie within the movie, 
where he gets dressed up in a top hat and tails 
in his bedroom, then opens the wall safe and it 
turns out to be a door to the street outside, and 
he steps through it. A projectionist sees the 
world that way. Then he dives into the suitcase 
full of neckties, held by that strange old lady. 


and disappears inside it. 

It’s all about the magic of the cinema. 

Yeah. It is cinema magic, and it’s a pretty early 
use of it. 

It was all done without optical printers, working with 
hand-cranked cameras. 

There’s a multiple reality going on. Place and 
time change in an instant in that movie. 

Of course one of the greatest sequences in history 
occurs when he first steps into the movie screen and the 
scene keeps changing, jumping from one location to 
another, but he remains, caught within the movie frame. 

It’s funny watching The General and Sherlock Jr. 
back to back. Both of them have great train 
sequences. 

There are trains in almost every one of Keaton’s movies. 

When he’s running along the top of the train in 
Sherlock Jr. and grabs hold of the spout of the 
watertower and then gets drenched. I thought 
of the train robbery in The Wild Bunch. I just shot 
a big train sequence in Cobb, where as a boy 
Cobb stands on a trestle as a train approaches, 
then at the last minute jumps off into a river. 
Keaton had a real fascination with trains. 

Yes. As a kid in vaudeville, he travelled constantly on 
trains with his family. 

Some of the train stunts in The General are unbe¬ 
lievable. I don’t know how he did them. These 
are gags done on a huge scale, and then he just 
casually throws them away, which I love. The 
movie keeps refusing to call attention to itself, 
which I also love. One of the big jobs I have as a 
director is giving actors permission to throw 
lines away, to not underline them, to just let 
them happen, let them flow. Don’t think you 
have to get the biggest laugh, applause, or tears 
with a line. Just play the moment and let go of 
it and go on to the next moment. 


Which brings us back to that reaction shot where he sim¬ 
ply blinks his eyes. 

Yeah. Keaton throws away train gags! 

One of the most compelling things about Keaton is you 
feel this great outpouring of love for him. for his charac¬ 
ter. and yet he never demands it. There is great pathos in 
his character, and yet he never exploits that or forces it. 
You only catch it in little throwaway moments, like the 
one in The General’ where he rushes back to his town to 
warn them that the Union Army is coming. All of the Con¬ 
federate soldiers rush off to meet the enemy and then 
the dust clears and there's Buster, left behind, standing 
all alone in the middle of the unpaved street, just for a 
moment. It's not milked. 

It’s a great scene. 

And at the end of ‘Sherlock Jr.’ when he wakes up and he's 
got his girl there by his side in the projection booth and 
he's watching the movie up on the screen to try and 
figure out how to express his love for her. There’s this 
feeling of melancholy beneath the comedy, this underly¬ 
ing wish that the world could be as magical as a movie. 
You know, it’s interesting. I think why I’ve 
responded more strongly my whole life to 
Keaton and Laurel and Hardy than I have to 
Chaplin - which is not remotely a criticism of 
Chaplin, it’s just a personal response - is 
because they are outsiders. They have no peers, 
and they keep trying hard to find their place in 
the universe, and failing. I identify with that. 
Now why do I identify with that? In a certain 
respect I am successful. But I’ve always felt like 
an outsider - as a kid, in high school, as a col¬ 
lege student who marched against the Vietnam 
war and as an All-American athlete. The ath¬ 
letes thought I was too lefty, and the anti-war 
demonstrators and Civil Rights marchers 
couldn’t believe I believed in competition and a 
free market economy. So I couldn’t ever find my 
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peer group. And in Hollywood - am I a Holly¬ 
wood director? Well, yes. No [pause] - I don’t 
know. So I feel for those characters. I feel for 
Keaton. He’s searching for his place. 

Keaton always thinks he has things figured 
out, and he never really does. In the beginning 
of Sherlock Jr. his girlfriend’s father’s watch gets 
stolen and he tells everybody, “I’ll handle this 
case!” He’s going to solve the crime by following 
his How To Be a Detective book. Of course, the vil¬ 
lain who stole it has already slipped the pawn 
ticket into Buster’s pocket without him know¬ 
ing. That’s the fabulous blind optimism that 
they all have: Buster, and Stan and Ollie. 

I also love the quiet scenes in Keaton s movies, like the 
scene in ’Sherlock Jr.’ in the parlour with the girl, where 
he gives her the ring and is afraid to touch her. 

And he marks up the price of the box of candy 
that he gives her, and later the villain uses that 
as evidence against him, to convince her father 
that Buster stole his watch. Almost everything 
Keaton does backfires, doesn’t it? I think that’s 
something that audiences connect to, “the best 
laid schemes of mice and men”. Keaton cap¬ 
tured that, and so did Laurel and Hardy. When 
Ollie says, “1 have a plan,” or when Rollo Tread¬ 
way in The Navigator says, “I think I’ll get mar¬ 
ried today,” you know it’s going to be a disaster. 

I love the way Keaton defines character in simple visual 
terms. Such as by having the chauffeur drive him across 
the street so he can propose to the girl - 
- and to play the idle rich, which Keaton does in 
The Navigator, it’s not a character that’s easily 
endearing to an audience. The idle rich are not 
heroic to the general public, but Rollo Tread¬ 
way is a member of the idle rich who is as lost in 
the world as one of the idle poor. Laurel and 
Hardy are also completely lost, but they at least 
have each other. 

Their films are comic nightmares, like Keaton’s. Their 
vision of the world is really quite terrifying. 

Yes, there are many nightmare images in both 
of their movies. There’s also that scene in The 
Navigator where Buster shuffles the wet deck of 
cards. It’s so painful, you almost can’t watch it. 
Who would even think of shuffling a deck of 
cards that’s so wet that they’re stuck together? 

And of course a real Keatonesque moment in 
that movie - who else could ever think of such a 
thing? - is when he gets in the rowboat and 
attaches a rope to the front of the ocean liner 
and tries to tow it by rowing. That was a very 
nightmarish image: a man in a rowboat tiying 
to pull a ship with a woman on it. 1 think most 
of us men identify with that image, because 
that’s what it feels like we’re trying to do. We’re 
trying to pull an ocean liner with a rowboat and 
a tow rope, and the woman of our dreams is on 
it. We’re trying to catch up with something. 

You can reduce Keaton’s films to these 
moments and images and situations that encap¬ 
sulate, in a fabulistic way, human drama and 
behaviour. Sometimes how you get there is a lit¬ 
tle cockeyed, but when you get there it hits you 
in the stomach. You say, “I’ve been there.” 

Comedy, as has been pointed out a million 
times, is based on pain. We laugh or cry at pain. 
Those are the two masks - tragedy and comedy. 
That’s why real comedy has to be about a 
painful experience, physical or, more appropri¬ 
ately, emotional. The banana peel is a great 


movie conceit. It doesn’t work in literature, and 
it doesn’t work in real life. If you see a banana 
peel and somebody’s walking along and you 
think they’re going to step on it, you are seized 
with fear that they’ll break their back, their tail- 
bone, or get hurt, and you identify with that 
potential grief. In a movie, you see the banana 
peel, you anticipate it, the man steps on it and 
he goes flying and lands on his back, and you 
laugh. That laugh is our catharsis of pain. 

Laurel and Hardy. All of their movies are 
about two guys trying to find dignity. They can’t 
get it from anybody in the world, except each 
other. For all of their quarreling, they give each 
other dignity. They move me to tears, because 
they continually pick themselves up and dust 
themselves off. All they want is a moment of 
dignity, and they cannot get it. 

I remember one movie where Laurel and 
Hardy are at an auction and there’s a grandfa¬ 
ther clock they want. They get separated at the 
auction and they end up bidding against each 
other and raising the price up and up and up. 
It’s unbearable to watch! They end up paying 
ten times its worth. Then they start to carry it 
out of the auction and across the street. In the 
middle of the street they set it down to get a bet¬ 
ter grip on it, and of course a car runs over it. 
Their movies always start with a very simple premise. 
"Oh. my God, my wife’s coming home at noon! I need you 
to help me clean up the house!" The more they try to 
clean up the house, the more it descends into chaos. By 
the end of the movie the house is a smoking ruin! It’s the 
Myth of Sisyphus, in every movie. "Let's get this piano up 
to the top of those stairs." 

The Music Box is to me one of the greatest movies 
ever made. It is so unbearable to watch. And of 
course later they discover they didn’t need to go 
up the stairs at all; there was a road that went 
right up to the house! 

They made a skyscraper thrill-comedy once, like Harold 
Lloyd’s ’Safety Last'. It was called ’Liberty’. And the 
images of the two of them caught in this perilous situa¬ 
tion. desperately clutching to each other in terror, are so 
moving. Because all they have to hold onto is each other. 
The world that they’re trapped in in their films, if you 
take out Laurel and Hardy, is a murderous, ugly, horrible 
world - devoid of love or any redeeming qualities. 

It really is. Maybe that’s what I was trying to get 
at in describing how I identify with them and 
Buster Keaton as being outsiders in need. 
Givers. They’re capable of giving, of trying; 
they’re honest. These are men who are basically 
persecuted for their honesty and endeavour. 
There’s definitely a sense of them being otherworldly. 
That’s what I identify with. "I don’t fit into this world and 
I don’t understand it." 

“But I’m going to keep trying, because I believe 
there must be a way I can.” It’s that kind of 
blind and false hope that is quintessential^ 
American. I admire Chaplin. He is a genius. 
But Keaton and Laurel and Hardy move me. 
They want dignity, they’re always getting it 
wrong, they’re not remotely malicious. 

And they need you. Part of it’s tied up with their lives off¬ 
screen. Keaton lived in obscurity for 30 years after the 
big studios destroyed him. 

Stan Laurel did too. 

And Laurel and Hardy are still only reluctantly acknowl¬ 
edged by critics. 

Yeah. Why is that? 


I think they work on such a gut level, they don't apply any 
intellectual pretensions to their work at all. 

It’s terrible the way this town treated Buster 
Keaton and Stan Laurel in their later years, not 
to mention D. W. Griffith. But it hasn’t changed. 
How can it be that Billy Wilder doesn’t have an 
office at a studio in Hollywood today? I don’t 
care if his last movies were no good. Give him 
an office! For every $65 million budget movie, 
much less $135 million for Watenvorld , give 
Billy Wilder $15 million. So he makes a bad 
movie and loses money. Who cares? But this is 
not a sentimental business. It’s not even an 
appreciative business. Stan Laurel lived in a tiny 
apartment in Santa Monica, forgotten. Buster 
Keaton had to go to Europe to be rediscovered. 
It’s absurd. 

Sam Peckinpah, another of your favourite film-makers, 
also died largely forgotten. He couldn’t get an office at a 
studio either. Is there a connection between Keaton and 
Peckinpah for you? Bo they share anything in common? 

They both made films about human behaviour, 
which, at least in intention, is at the heart and 
the root of every movie I make. There was a dark 
nightmarish quality to every comedy Keaton 
made. With Peckinpah, there is this perverse 
humour behind all the darkness. So in that 
sense they’re connected. Peckinpah’s funny in 
my mind. His movies have great dark humour. 
We showed ‘The Wild Bunch’ here in Hollywood a couple of 
weeks ago. I hadn’t seen it with an audience in years, and 
it was very surprising because I had forgotten how funny 
it is. The audience was laughing, roaring, in many of the 
scenes. You know, when 'The General’ was first released, 
in 1926. most American critics panned it. One of the 
things they attacked was the black humour in it. like the 
battle scene where Buster waves his sword and the 
blade flies off. and then it cuts to a shot of a dead Union 
sniper with the sword blade in his back. The New York 
critics called that "tasteless" and "sick". 

How about funny? See, I think great moviemak¬ 
ing is always based on something real. It doesn’t 
matter if it’s pratfalls and banana peels. It can 
be operatic, it can be over the top, it can be 
underplayed, as long as it’s based on human 
behaviour. Laurel and Hardy needing dignity 
more than anything else; Buster Keaton always 
getting it wrong, trying to do the right thing, 
and blindly moving forward - that’s human 
behaviour, and that’s what great movies are 
made out of. 

Ron Shelton's 4 Cobb’ opens on 7July and is reviewed 
on page 42 of this issue 


Always moving: Buster Keaton in Sherlock Jr.’ (1924) 
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ZHOUXIMWEN 

In Beijing the director discusses his troubled career and his new film ‘Ermo’. By Tony Bayns 


If Zhou Xiaowen is one of the most interest¬ 
ing ‘Fifth Generation’ directors in China, 
why has no one outside China ever heard of him? 
The short answer is that the Chinese government’s 
Film Bureau hasn’t let them. Two of Zhou’s best 
films - the ones that would have won him an inter¬ 
national reputation - spent years on the shelf, 
banned from release in China and refused export 
licenses. One of them (In Their PrimefTamen Zheng 
Nianqing, 1986) is still banned at home and abroad; 
the other ( Black Mountain/Heishan Lu, 1990) has 
cleared censorship with ten minor cuts and is now 
free to travel, but has had much of its thunder 
stolen by films like Zhang Yimou’s Ju Dou. 

Zhou has made other movies, none of them 
without interest, but none likely to convince critics 
or audiences that he is a major figure. Now, like 
every other director in China, he is stumbling 
through the wreckage of the state film industry, 
looking for new sources of finance. Happily he 
found backing from Mainland Chinese business¬ 
men in Hong Kong to complete his latest film Ermo, 
which has won him his first international festival 
prizes and his first foreign distribution deals. But 
Ermo is his ninth feature, depending on what you 
count, and so there’s a lot to Zhou that the rest of 
the world has yet to catch up with. 

The best way to introduce Zhou Xiaowen is to 
let him introduce himself. When I sat down with 
him in Beijing last summer, nine years after our 
first meeting, this is how he described his entry 
into the film business. Before quoting him, I 
should mention that he was born in Beijing in 
1954, which means that he was 12 when the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution turned China upside down and 
reduced urban society to chaos. 

“I joined the Army at the age of 15, and served 
for three years. There were some other kids from 
Beijing in my squad and we formed a kind of gang; 
the peasant kids called us ‘City Soldiers’. Virtually 
all past culture was banned at that time, and so we 
broke into a library one moonless night and stole 
some books. We grabbed whatever came to hand. 
I was the youngest in the gang, and so I got 
stuck with the two books that no one else wanted 
- which happened to be the two volumes of Meth¬ 
ods of Expression in the Art of Cinematography by 
the great cameraman Wu Yinxian. I had nothing 


else to read for the next two years. 

“When I was demobilised I heard that the Bei¬ 
jing Film Academy was recruiting students to be 
newsreel cameramen (China’s national production was 
limited to newsreels and filmed stage performances at the 
time - TR), and so I applied to sit the entrance exam. 
When I got in, I found that Wu Yinxian’s book was 
the only course textbook, and so I didn’t have 
much to learn in the classes. I did get to use two 
cameras, though; a China-made Red Flash and a 
French Debrie. And I’d sneak into the library to 
read books on directing. 

“On graduating, I was assigned to work as an 
assistant cameraman at the Xi’an Film Studio. 
Being ‘educated’, I was the lowest of the low. The 
studio was in the countryside in those days, and 
many farmworkers were being hired as labourers; 
I was below them. I wasn’t even allowed to carry or 
load the camera. I tried to re-enter the Beijing Film 
Academy when it reopened fully in 1978, this time 
to join the directing class, but my permission to sit 
the entrance exam was rescinded on the day of the 
exam because there was a Ministry of Education 
rule prohibiting people from taking second 
degrees. If they had let me in then, I would 
have been a classmate of Chen Kaige. Tian 
Zhuangzhuang and the others. 

“I spent the next six years trying to get trans¬ 
ferred from the Xi’an studio’s camera department 
to the directing department - without success. 
Obviously they wouldn’t let me direct just like 
that, so I asked to be trained to keep continuity. But 
none of the studio officials would hear of it. Then, 
in 1984, Wu Tianming was elected the new studio 
head [He was already working as a film director on the 
studio staff - TR|. I went to him with the same line 
about wanting to learn continuity skills, and he 
said; ‘If you want to direct, say so!’ He gave me a job 
as assistant director on Yan Xueshu’s In the Wild 
Mountains (Ye Shan, 1985), and then let me co-direct 
In Their Prime the following year.” 

Wu Tianming made Xi’an Film Studio the most 
exciting production centre in China in 1986, using 
blatantly commercial martial arts movies and 
ghost stories to subsidise ‘experimental’ films by 
the leaders of the controversial ‘Fifth Generation’. 
Wu himself was shooting Old Well (Lao Jing ), with 
Zhang Yimou as star and cocinematographer. Tian 


Zhuangzhuang was shooting Horse Thief (Daoma Zei). 
Huang Jianxin, already famous for The Black Cannon 
Incident (Heipao Shijian, 1985), was shooting his sci-fi 
follow-up Dislocation (Cuo Wei). Chen Kaige came in 
from Guangxi to prepare King of the Children (Haizi 
Wang, 1987) and Zhang Yimou was about to begin 
work on his first feature as director. Red Sorghum 
(Hong Gaoliang, 1987). Zhou Xiaowen’s In Their Prime 
(co-directed with a woman first-timer, Guo Fang- 
fang) is certainly in the same league as most of 
those films. 

It is set during China’s 1979 border war with 
Vietnam, a ‘small war’ in which the Chinese Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army (PLA) was humiliated. Most 
of the film is set in a cave where a platoon of Chi¬ 
nese soldiers is holed up, waiting for ammunition, 
rations and water. Many are very young; some lose 
control, and most of the rest die under Vietnamese 
fire when they finally make a break across country. 
This material is crosscut with a commanding 
officer’s trip to Beijing to break the news of 
another officer’s death to his pregnant wife. In one 
child-China, the widow has to consider aborting 
her now fatherless child; she comes close to a 
breakdown while discussing this question with the 
officer in Beijing’s Museum of Military History. 

Not surprisingly, it was the PLA itself which 
demanded the film’s suppression. The Film 
Bureau, then under the relatively liberal leader¬ 
ship of former scriptwriter Shi Fangyu, had passed 
the film for domestic release and had accepted an 
invitation to send it to compete in the Locarno 
Film Festival when the Army stepped in. Aside 
from a ‘protest’ screening of a video copy in Lon¬ 
don a couple of years ago, the film has never been 
shown anywhere. The peremptory ban had several 
bad effects. Beyond the obvious setback to Zhou’s 
own ambitions, it denied the studio any chance to 
recoup the film’s production cost (at a time when 
government subsidies to the studios had been 
withdrawn), thereby weakening Wu Tianming’s 
already embattled position as studio head. 

Zhou’s subsequent career reflects the general 
climate in the Chinese film industry at every turn. 
Chen Kaige’s King of the Children marked the end of 
pure ‘Fifth Generation’ film-making in 1987; after 
that, no studio (least of all Xi’an, given all the polit¬ 
ical and economic pressures on Wu Tianming) 
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Above the horizon: the 
Mongolian actress Alia as 
the eponymous heroine 
if Zhou Xiaowen’s ‘Ermo\ 
the feature that 


persuaded him to carry 
on making films, below 



dared to produce anything remotely ‘experimen¬ 
tal’. Zhou had no choice but to accept Wu’s request 
for viewer-friendly genre movies. His next two 
films were consequently thrillers: The Last Frenzy 
(Zuihou de Fengkuang, 1987, also known as Despera¬ 
tion: co-directed with the writer Shi Chenfeng) and 
The Price of Frenzy (Fengkuang de Daijia, 1988, also 
known as Obsession). Both of these films are remark¬ 
able in their way and nothing like them had been 
seen in China before, but their immense success in 
the market provoked a glut of imitations. Suddenly 
almost every studio in China was rushing to pro¬ 
duce ‘Frenzy’ (‘Fengkuang’) movies. 

The Last Frenzy is a hunt-and-chase movie, pitting 
a macho vigilante cop (Liu Xiaoning) against a psy¬ 
chotic murderer (Zhang Jianming) and drawing 
the inevitable parallels between them. Its interest 
is partly that it masters the conventions of the 
genre with more pace and flair than many Holly¬ 
wood movies, but also that it makes some eye-open¬ 
ing detours through the burgeoning subcultures of 
the late 80s. including the disco scene, the beauty 
parlour scene, the fashion for karaoke and the pro¬ 
duction of underground video porn. 

The Price of Frenzy is heavier: it’s about a young 
woman’s increasingly out-of-control determina¬ 
tion to nail the man who raped her teenage sister. 


(She finally gets to him at the same time the cops 
do but manages to kill him anyway, ending up in 
custody herself.) Despite featuring both a car chase 
and dialogue discussing the harmful effects of 
pornography, this is not veiy successful as either 
genre film-making or social commentary. What 
brings it to life and makes it extraordinary, espe¬ 
cially by the standards of Mainland Chinese cin¬ 
ema of the late 80s, is Zhou’s frank interest in 
questions of gender and sexuality. He starts out 
mythologising the female bond between the two 
sisters (Wu Yujuan and Li Jing), stressing that they 
have been abandoned by their divorced parents, 
and then sets up an elaborate pattern of contrasts 
between the two leading men: the rapist (Chang 
Rong), a steroid-crazed muscle-queen, and the 
elder sister’s boyfriend (Xie Yuan, the teacher from 
King of the Children), a bookish nerd. Setting the 
film in the German-built city of Qingdao, which 
couldn’t look less Chinese, helps turn these charac¬ 
ters into archetypes from a Grimm fairy tale. 

Zhou now rationalises these idiosyncratic 
emphases by saying that he was reaching for some¬ 
thing beyond an “ordinary” commercial film: 
“While making the two thrillers, I thought a lot 
about the categories of ‘art film’ and ‘entertain¬ 
ment film’ and came to the conclusion that it’s a 


false dichotomy. I looked for a middle way between 
the two. At the same time. I respected what I think 
is every director’s obligation, which is to test the 
limits of censorship. That was the thinking that led 
me to make Black Mountain .” 

China’s lurch back to authoritarian govern¬ 
ment and a climate of paranoia in the wake of the 
Tiananmen Square massacre hit Zhou as hard as 
any other artist in the country. Xi’an Film Studio 
(now under new management: Wu Tianming was 
abroad at the time of the massacre and chose not to 
return) closed down his project to make a men’s 
prison movie called Nine Summers (/fu Xia) just 
before the start of shooting. He turned instead to 
Black Mountain, which replays the sexual dynamics 
of The Price of Frenzy in overtly existential terms - 
and found himself embroiled in his second major 
clash with the Film Bureau. 

Black Mountain is set in a northern forest in the 
late 1930s, the time of Japan’s invasion of China. It 
centres on two men and a woman. The men are 
essentially the male protagonists of The Price of 
Frenzy, but abstracted from any social context: a 
muscle-bound meathead with a propensity for vio¬ 
lence (Zhao Xiaorui) and his gentle fellow coolie 
(Xie Yuan again). The unnamed woman, however, 
is more interesting than either of the sisters in ► 
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◄ Frenzy: she has taken over an abandoned church 
and runs it as a makeshift inn for travelling 
traders, feeding them, treating their battered feet 
and just occasionally sleeping with them. Making 
her screen debut in a role virtually without dia¬ 
logue, the Mongolian actress Alia (who went on to 
play Ermo for Zhou) succeeds in suggesting the 
woman’s rich inner life. Predictably enough, the 
meathead wants her while she wants the other 
man; the sexual tensions remain unresolved at the 
climax, when the Japanese army turns up and she 
dies in the fray. Working for the first time as his 
own cinematographer, Zhou stages and shoots 
Black Mountain as a cross between backwoods film 
noir and silent opera. 

The Film Bureau hated it. “It was disapproved. 
I asked what was the problem, but no one would 
say. They just told me to go home and ‘think it 
over*. My reply was that I’d thought it over and con¬ 
cluded that there was no problem. But nothing I 
said made any difference. The Film Bureau insisted 
it wasn’t banned, merely temporarily disapproved. 
Xi’an eventually received written notice that it 
would be passed if various cuts were made, and it 
has just been cleared for export too. The cuts were 
mostly moments of sex and violence, although 
there was never any full nudity to cut. The studio 
had to accept the cuts to get the film released..." 
From an outsider’s perspective, it seems most 
likely that Black Mountain was tarred with the same 
brush that got Zhang Yimou’s Ju Dou banned in 
China for nearly as long. Zhou’s film doesn’t have 
the allegorical implications of Zhang’s, but the 
Film Bureau evidently sensed something danger¬ 
ous or subversive in both films’ single-minded 
focus on unrestrained passions. 

As the state film industry fell apart in the early 
90s, all Chinese directors except the privileged few 
with easy access to foreign finance were buffeted 
by uncertainties. Zhou, of course, was no excep¬ 
tion. He made three low-budget features for Xi’an, 
mainly to help the studio fulfil its production quo¬ 
tas, and began directing a Hong Kong-financed 
thriller, only to have it taken out of his hands by its 
producer. The best of his Xi’an features - he again 
shot it himself - is No Regrets (Qingchun Wu Hui, 
1991), which stars Zhang Fengyi as a discharged 
soldier turned demolition worker who falls in love 
with the nurse who treats his irrational murderous 
rages. Zhou says the story has autobiographical 
meaning for him: 

“I never drove a demolition truck or tried 
to strangle my wife, although my ex-wife did once 
try to strangle me. My own experiences with 
women have all been rather complicated, always 
rather more serious than I thought they were 
while going through them. What interested me in 
this story was how easy it is to forget the initial rap¬ 
ture of falling in love. There’s some connection 
between that and the motif of demolition.” 


Zhou saved his worst film for Xi’an till last. His 
overdue break with the studio came with The Lie 
Detector (Ce Huang Qi, 1993), an incomprehensible 
movie shot under duress in 20 days. “I was deeply 
frustrated by the banning of In Their Prime and Black 
Mountain , and had a lot of trouble in my personal 
life. I was even thinking of ending my film career, 
but friends in the studio persuaded me to press on, 
if only to give them work! And the Xi’an studio 
head was begging me to shoot something. He gave 
me a script - a terrible script, full of disgusting 
stuff. I agreed in principle to make something, and 
went away to write a script myself. It was about a 
painter who specialises in male nudes, his wife 
who runs a shop selling mannequins and a girl 
who works as a fashion model: a kind of triangle. 
We were about to start shooting it in Beijing when 
the studio found out that I was switching projects 
on them and tried to stop me. I gave them an ulti¬ 
matum: either go with my script, or abandon the 
whole thing. 

“As a result, the shoot was a nightmare and the 
finished film came out very rough. I was drinking 
brandy on the set, but forbidding anyone else to 
drink. The script was abandoned and we effectively 
made it without one. At some point I decided the 
whole thing should be about a conspiracy, and 
used the music from Aida to underline the point. 
(My elder sister studied opera when I was young, 
and I used to hear her singing Aida.) The entire 
experience was the only time in my career when 
I developed a hatred of film-making." 

Ermo was the project that pulled Zhou back 
from the abyss. He found the original novel by Xu 
Baoqi at the end of 1992 (“I was reading voraciously 
at the time, and Ermo was the shortest novel on the 
pile. Xu was the least famous of all the writers I was 
reading, but I found the book funny and interest- 


Lost horizons: Zhou 
Xiaowen’s ‘In Their Prime’ 
(co-directed with Guo 
Fangfang). the 
suppressed study of 
China’s border war with 
Vietnam and a troop of 
Chinese soldiers holed 
up under fire, below 


ing”) and hawked it around all 16 feature-produc¬ 
ing studios in China. When none of them wanted 
to touch it, he decided, in desperation, to produce 
it himself - effectively aligning himself with the 
young ‘underground’ film-makers in Beijing and 
Shanghai who have been making unauthorised 
films outside the system. 

But he ran out of money just as he began the 
post-production and spent several agonising 
months trying to raise extra money in China and 
Taiwan. He was bailed out by Chen Kunming and 
Jimmy Tan, Beijing entrepreneurs with offices in 
Hong Kong and California, who saw the rough-cut 
and agreed to finance the completion in exchange 
for world rights. Both they and Zhou are delighted 
with the partnership, and they have agreed to 
finance Zhou’s next project, an innovative drama 
set in the Qin Emperor’s court over two thousand 
years ago. The working title is Xue Zhu, which 
means literally “Qin Blood”. 

Zhou Xiaowen is much more a representative of 
the Chinese film industry than elite figures like 
Chen Kaige and Zhang Yimou. He is essentially a 
jobbing director who has come late to the possibil¬ 
ity of using foreign money to finance projects 
refused by China’s own studios. He is also very 
clearly a formal and thematic innovator, and a con¬ 
scious thorn in the side of the Film Bureau. In 
short, an admirable figure who fully deserves the 
success that Ermo has brought him. However, he 
insists that it’s wrong to think of him as a film¬ 
maker: “Actually, I don’t like making films. I don’t 
like working with actors or designers. What I love, 
though, is the camera, the machine itself. I think 
it’s just the most beautiful machine there is.” 
Grateful thanks to Shen Ningfor help with translation. 

4 Ermo ’ opens on 23 June at the JCA and is reviewed on 
page 47 of this issue. 
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WTTNACAMRA 

Swordplay is one of the great rituals of cinema, from the Hollywood swashbuckler 
to ‘The Empire Strikes Back’ and now ‘D’Artagnan’s Daughter’. 

But how have directors coped with filming such action? And how can the 
camera orchestrate the movement? By Philip Strick 
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Flying the colours of a true cineaste, 
Bertrand Tavernier first intended his pro¬ 
duction of D’Artagnan’s Daughter to be directed 
by one of the story’s originators, Riccardo Freda. 
An appealing notion: back in 1949, inspired by 
two Gene Kelly swashbucklers The Pirate (1948) 
and The Three Musketeers (1948), Freda’s Ilfiglio di 
D'Artagnan was an antidote both to the neoreal¬ 
ists and to the noirs. But if Tavernier had in 
mind a return to the rough-hewn peculiarities 
of post-war Italian pageantry, he seems to have 
relented. When Freda, now in his mid-eighties, 
had to decline the project, Tavernier looked for 
inspiration from a wide variety of other 
sources, from classics like Scaramouche (1952) 
and Captain Blood (1935) to the films of Richard 
Lester and Sam Peckinpah. 

In the end, he claims to have imitated none 
of them. But echoes of Freda, ironically, are to 
be found in Tavernier’s gaunt images of de Cras- 
sac’s castles, which rise from the mists like the 
monuments for torture and despair in Freda’s 
later thrillers. Peckinpah is shamelessly recre¬ 
ated in slow-motion glimpses of leaping horses, 
and a stuntman riding through a window. 
From Lester comes an emphasis on the individ¬ 
ual style of each Musketeer along with the 
whole tone of casual mockery, while the 
magnificent opening sequence of the manhunt 
in the woods - together with many other 
images of thundering horsemen - unarguably 
owes a debt to Kurosawa. 

The four major fight scenes in DArtagnan’s 
Daughter are what stirs the excitement and the 
recognition: they evoke the rituals of all sword¬ 
play drama, rituals which Tavernier has set 
out both to revive and to renovate. And they 
raise the fascinating question not of how the 
players are trained to exchange blows (which is 
what fight directors are for) nor whether they 
have mastered their proper quartes, quintes 
and ripostes (most audiences are in any case 
unlikely to know the difference) but of how the 
result can be filmed with any originality, and 
what, if anything, the camera can add to the 
spirit and meaning of the encounter. 

The basic filming of any hand-to-hand con¬ 
frontation requires, one would imagine, three 
main camera positions: one close-up for each 
participant (preferably viewed over the oppo¬ 
nent’s shoulder) and a long-shot of them both. 
Cutting between the three viewpoints then pro¬ 
vides a safe and unremarkable routine, so for¬ 
mulaic that most directors rightly do their 
utmost to vary it, or avoid it altogether. It’s in 
the avoidance that the fun begins. 

Illustration could be found from any num¬ 
ber of favourites, but let’s start with The Sea 
Hawk (1940), directed by Michael Curtiz. The 
dashing Captain Thorpe (Errol Flynn), Queen 
Elizabeth’s champion, finally unmasks the 
treacherous Lord Wolfingham (Henry Daniell) 
who aspires to the English throne with Spanish 
connivance. Their duel was performed by stunt¬ 
men Don Turner (doubling for Flynn) and 
Ralph Faulkner (Daniell), both occasionally 
identifiable in the heat of the action. The con¬ 
test is launched by a formal exchange of long- 
shots and close-ups, and soon involves an 
overturned table and some extravagant swipes 
at the candles on the wall (a wild gesture des¬ 


tined for parody, years later, by Danny Kaye). 
Avoiding disaster against a pillar, Thorpe rolls 
down some steps and, recovering, drives his 
adversary back across the huge polished floor of 
the throne room. From a distant vantage point, 
the camera studies their vast shadows on the 
opposite wall. 

Closely synchronised with Erich Komgold’s 
music, the fight lasts 90 seconds and ends 
abruptly, after a close-up of Wolfingham look¬ 
ing confident. The sequence is remarkable for 
its speed, its acute sense of location, and its use 
of all the standard elements - the furniture, the 
window, the lost footings, the deadlocks, the 
near-miss beside the pillar, the perilous flight of 
stairs - but in particular for the astonishing 
shadow-play which, through space and scale, 
creates an emblematic grandeur. The shadows 
draw attention to the elegance of the swords¬ 
men as they dance immaculately across the 
room, but they also transcend them with a 
heroic choreography of their own, a declaration 
- befitting the era - of national issues at stake. 

In another memorable throne room, the con¬ 
test is more a family affair. Olivier’s Hamlet 
(1948), still one of the finest examples of how to 
film a duel in a confined space without being 
trapped by the ‘three shot’ system, at the same 
time remains a clear, blow-by-blow reading of 
both text and action. According to Cornel 
Wilde, Olivier on the Broadway stage in 1940 
could be an unpredictable opponent, leaving 
Wilde (as Tybalt in Romeo and Juliet ) copiously 
scarred: nevertheless his swordplay in Hamlet 
(guided by Dennis Loraine and filmed by 
Desmond Dickinson) has an icy precision. After 
the establishing long-shot, there is a curl of the 
camera from a closeup of Laertes (Terence Mor¬ 
gan) to focus on his poisoned blade as it crosses 
Hamlet’s foil. Every image is laden with similar 
allusions to an interior and as yet unrecognised 
conflict, so that the clash of weapons becomes 
little more than an accompaniment: indeed, at 
the second bout the camera glides between and 
past the duellists to centre on the Queen (Eileen 
Herlie), her eyes on the fatal goblet beside her, 
as if the sound of the fight were her own 
wounded thoughts briefly audible. 

While the agility of the adversaries is a nec¬ 
essary attraction in film fighting, too often the 
only one, Olivier’s trick in Hamlet is to put the 
exchange of blows in second place to the 
exchange of glances. Elsinore’s allegiances and 
betrayals are turned by the camera into a per¬ 
petual subtext, as when the dying Queen (in the 
foreground) falls ‘across’ the dying Laertes (in 
the background) or when the King (Basil Syd¬ 
ney), stabbed in his turn, is encircled by the 
spears of his former guards. In the decade of his¬ 
torical melodramas that followed, with its 
countless variations on the themes of Dumas, 
Scott, Stevenson and Anthony Hope, such surgi¬ 
cal accuracy of positioning and characterisa¬ 
tion as Olivier’s became a rarity, although at 
times the fights were - as with the famous six- 
and-a-half minutes in Scaramouche - consider¬ 
ably more intricate. Under the guidance of 
(among others) Gene Heremans, fencing coach 
at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, Olympic cham¬ 
pion Ralph Faulkner (around whose fight-pat¬ 
tern was constructed much of the Ronald ► 


All the fun of the fight: Errol 
Flynn (as Captain Thorpe) in 
combat with the treacherous 
Henry Daniell (as Lord 
Wolfingham). in Michael 
Curtiz' classic The Sea Hawk' 




◄ Colman Prisoner of Zenda in 1937) and the 
ubiquitous father-and-son team Fred and Albert 
Cavens, their grasp stretching from The Black 
Pirate (1926) to The Scarlet Buccaneer (aka Swash¬ 
buckler, 1976), screen swordplay has had a disci¬ 
pline of its own, one that is still keenly 
appreciated (as the recent NFT season illus¬ 
trated) by the fencing fraternity. 

While hardly aspiring to the Olivier stan¬ 
dard, Tavernier has taken his pick from the 
parade of knights, musketeers, outlaws, pirates 
and avengers of the 1950s, and as well as the 
usual clinches, stairways, pillar-bashing and 
maltreatment of furniture, takes a particular 
delight in the ‘wicked lady’ concept. Conceived 
as a startling challenge to the usual plot-line, 
this device is habitually turned to by film-mak¬ 
ers and becomes perkily reincarnated by Sophie 
Marceau in D’Artagnan’s Daughter. There’s scant 
concern for plausibility, just as nobody was 
expected to notice Maureen O’Hara’s lipstick 
when she stands in for Athos in Sons of the 
Musketeers (aka At Sword's Point , 1952). Tm no 
lady when I fight!” is O’Hara’s war-cry: tutored 
by Fred Cavens (who appears briefly in the film 
as her instructor) she lashes out with such 
zeal that, according to co-star Cornel Wilde 
(a brilliant but unlucky swordsman, evidently), 
she put him in hospital for ten days with a cut 
on the eyeball. 

Similarly, Jean Peters is very much her own 
woman as Anne of the Indies (1951), the head¬ 
strong pirate captain whose passion for govern¬ 
ment agent Louis Jourdan turns sour when she 
discovers he’s married to Debra Paget. Directed 
by Jacques Tourneur, the film reaches a fiery cli¬ 
max when Anne engages in a hopeless sea-bat¬ 
tle with Blackbeard the Pirate (Thomas Gomez) 


in order to protect the man she loves/hates. As 
Anne confronts her mutinous crew, amid a hail 
of cannon-fire and destruction, the petulance of 
her unlikely leadership is suddenly replaced by 
a lethal authority. Sword in hand for almost the 
first time in the story, she fights a single duel in 
which the focus is entirely on her - her oppo¬ 
nent’s face is hardly glimpsed. 

The fight is intriguing because although 
Anne wins it by shoving the anonymous sailor 
overboard, it represents her defeat. Tourneur’s 
camera is static behind Anne’s adversary as 
she falls back, drives forward, back, and for¬ 
ward again, as if trapped in an invisible box. 
Curiously, her own cutlass remains at her 
side throughout - she grabs other weapons 
instead of drawing her own. She only finally 
waves it, symbol of everything she has lost, in 
Tourneur’s grand image of defiance, the ship 
ablaze behind her, before a last cannonade 
wipes her away. Glorious stuff, fashioned from 
unpromising material: where Tavernier has 
gone for an all-over-the-place style to match the 
technique of his heroine, Tourneur suggests 
a tighter discipline, not so much outdated as 
currently unfashionable. 

Today’s audience surely prefers to be every¬ 
where at once, the Curtiz approach rather than, 
say, the Kurosawa method where battles are a 
confusion of detail but duels are formal dis¬ 
plays of patience and skill. The classic Kurosawa 
duel is from Seven Samurai (1954) when Kyuzo, 
the itinerant professional who has no wish to 
fight, is challenged by a witless bully to prove 
his skill. No close-ups for this scene, except from 
among the fascinated bystanders: instead, a 
medium long-shot stares at the antagonists 
while they stare at each other. At last the chal¬ 


lenger springs forward with a roar cut short by 
a single slash from the Samurai. 

Kurosawa’s choice of a simple panning shot 
for this collision becomes the more impressive 
the more one considers other ways of filming it. 
The slightly turning camera and the yell of the 
challenger come to a halt at the same jolting 
instant, like a physical blow to the spectator. A 
close-up or a montage of sword-drawing would 
merely have interrupted the clear demonstra¬ 
tion of expertise: shots from above or other 
angles would have been a distraction: a track¬ 
ing shot, with its implied identification (the for¬ 
ward movement of the challenger becoming our 
movement), would have been irrelevant. 
Famously, when Sanjuro Kuwabatake kills nine 
men in as many seconds in Yojimbo (1961), Kuro¬ 
sawa used a single high-angle revolve - there 
being no time, logically, for anything more 
elaborate. And in his repeat of the Seven Samurai 
duel, with Sanjuro and Muroto almost brow to 
brow at the end of Tsubaki Sanjuro (1962), he uses 
a single viewpoint with no movement at all and 
no cutaways to the onlookers who stand warily 
in the background. The two men stare at each 
other for so long that the move, when it comes, 
is a shock in itself, heightened by the gout of 
blood that instantly follows. 

Compare this with Richard Lester’s construc¬ 
tion for the fight at the end of Robin and Marian 
(1976): Robin (Sean Connery) and the Sheriff of 
Nottingham (Robert Shaw) hack at each other 
until exhausted, allowing the director plenty of 
opportunity for cutaways which become gradu¬ 
ally dominant, as if the outcome of the struggle 
had already been consigned to history. There is 
a beautiful shot of a shepherd among his flock 
as the two figures struggle on the horizon, and 
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various perspectives on the armies waiting in 
rapt attention for the issue to be resolved. This 
habit of standing well back for the establishing 
panoramas, which Tavernier adopts for each of 
his fight scenes in D’Artagnan’s Daughter, is also a 
characteristic of Lester’s Musketeers trilogy, with 
its enjoyable chorus of commentators inhabit¬ 
ing the edges of the action. The emphasis is not 
so much on the swordplay, admirably steered as 
it is by fight and stunt arrangers William Hobbs 
and Joaquin Parra, as on the context - the idyl¬ 
lic woodland where Justine (Kim Cattrall) 
smoothly bests Raoul (C. Thomas Howell), or the 
misleading castle room with its array of trap¬ 
doors, sliding panels and multiple exits. 

The new resurgence of swashbuckling cin¬ 
ema can partly be linked to the popularity of 
the light-sabres in the Star Wars trilogy, along 
with the whole notion of light itself as a 
weapon (from the torches in E.T.: The Extra-Terres¬ 
trial to the strobes in Alien). The stunts in the tril¬ 
ogy were guided by Peter Diamond (with 
swordmaster Bob Anderson). Diamond was also 
the Highlander’s opponent in the underground 
carpark on Russell Mulcahy’s Highlander, in 
which the swordplay was resoundingly over¬ 
staged to incorporate every possible variation of 
the duellist image. 

Tavernier, however, revives the glory days 
of swordsmanship with a Gallic affection. 
Balanced against splendid long-shots - the 
seething tavern, D’Artagnan and Eloise con¬ 
fronting Mazarin’s men in the street, the boat- 
deck awash with duellists, the spectacular final 
battle of the Musketeers - Tavernier’s duels are 
everything that his contemporaries, Patrice 
Chereau (La Reine Margot) and Jean-Paul Rappe- 
neau ( Cyrano de Bergerac ) seem to have avoided. 
Chereau films the ugly bloodbath of St 
Bartholomew’s Day in close-ups, not heroics, 
while Cyrano’s epic fight with the hundred 
assassins seems beyond filming, a victory on a 
scale so unimaginable that Rappeneau fades it 
respectfully away into concealing mists. 

But the particular appeal of D’Artagnan’s 
Daughter lies in its cheerful illustrations of the 
unwritten tradition of the fight: that cheating is 
the safest way to win. (A helpful recent 
reminder of the rules is Pedro Olea’s impecca¬ 
bly restrained The Fencing Master, 1992, which 
reveals as much anyone could wish to know 
about the etiquette of swordplay and its poten¬ 
tial for drama and deception.) For all that Tav¬ 
ernier’s Musketeers quote thrusts and gambits 
to each other as if they were chess-players, the 
code of genteel swordplay is briskly forgotten as 
push comes to shove. When Aramis, the most 
fastidious swordsman of the group, loses his 
sword to a swipe from his opponent, he unhesi¬ 
tatingly produces a pistol and shoots the man 
instead. Athos proudly displays his “Montpar¬ 
nasse Viper”, a trick that ensures his adversary 
has no idea where the next blow is coming 
from, while Porthos simply bludgeons away 
with anything to hand. As for D’Artagnan, he 
can only narrowly save the day by a foul, unwor¬ 
thy and cruelly effective transfixion, giving his 
enemy no chance at all. “She is my daughter, 
Monsieur,” he explains. 

1 D’Artagnan’s Daughter’ opens on 7 July and is 
reviewed on page 45 of this issue 


New swords for old: 

Luke Skywalker faces 
Darth Vader in The Empire 
Strikes Back', a film that 
helped to revivify 
swashbuckling cinema 


In his version of the classic 
duel. Bertrand Tavernier pits 
Eloise O’Artagnan against the 
malevolent Due de Crassac. 
Using a hand held camera. 
Tavernier says he 
"concentrated on giving 
the fights a nervous and 
unrehearsed edginess: the 
way in which each character 
fights is intended to be 
an extension of their 
personality.” Eloise is driven 
up the stairs, out onto the 
gallery high above the ground 
hall. Perpetuating another 
screen-fight tradition, they 
discuss their differences 
as the action proceeds. 

Eloise pursues de Crassac 
across the roof of the 
monastery at Chazeilles. 
parrying all his attempts to 
dispose of her and ignoring 
such distractions as his 
claim that she is using 
a longer blade than his. 

An effective move developed 
by Sophie Marceau for her 
role is the wild spin with 
sword extended that fends 
off all attackers. It keeps 
de Crassac at a distance 
until he feigns a heart-attack 
(a ploy borrowed from Peter 
Boyle's resourceful villain in 
The Scarlet Buccaneer' aka 
Swashbuckler ') and Eloise 
drops her guard. 

In an instant, de Crassac 
flicks her sword away and 
his blade is at the heroine's 
throat, ready for the kill... 


D’ARTAGNAN’S DAUGHTER 


V 


UNSETTUNG 

After ‘La Reine Margot’ ‘D’Artagnan’s Daughter’ confirms that French film is now drawn to 
French history, with a focus on national and sexual politics. By Ginette Yincendeau 


As seen from Britain, La Reine Margot, Le 
Colonel Chabert and D’Artagnan’s Daughter 
form part of the growing and (for some) 
tediously predictable body of costume dramas 
known as ‘heritage’ cinema. This term has 
gained currency on account of the films’ opu¬ 
lent recreation of the past and use of canonical 
literature, and by analogy with the heritage 
industry (retro-fashion, theme parks and so on). 
To this genre also belong such films as Jean de 
Florette, Howards End, Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Babette’s Feast, premiered, typically, at the Cur- 
zon Mayfair cinema in London (as were Margot 
and Chabert) and targeting a middle-class and 
‘middlebrow’ audience. Being among the few 
European films to penetrate the world market, 
they increasingly define European/French cin¬ 
ema as an international luxury product with 
high audience appeal (if low critical status). 

But while M argot, Chabert and D’Artagnan’s 
Daughter fit such a genre, their concentration on 
precise periods, events and/or characters from 
French history suggest quite a separate cate¬ 
gory. Indeed, what has dominated French her¬ 
itage films over the past 15 years is neither 
idyllic rurality (despite Jean de Florette and a few 
others) nor the celebration of grand-bourgeois 
domesticity and public school rituals in the 
British tradition, but a revisiting of history; for 
example the Revolution and its aftermath ( Dan- 
ton, Chouans!, La Revolution Jran^aise I and II, 
Chabert ). World War II and the German occupa¬ 
tion have also been a rich field, as well as the 
colonial past (this in common with Britain). 
This historical focus draws on a rich French 
filmic tradition which includes such auteur 
films as Abel Gance’s Napoleon, Raymond 
Bernard’s Les Miserables and Jean Renoir’s La Mar¬ 
seillaise, but also dozens of melodramas, erotico- 
romantic comedies and swashbucklers. Its two 
golden eras were the German occupation and 
the 1950s ‘tradition of quality’: a version of 
Chabert was made in 1943, starring Raimu; a ver¬ 
sion of Margot in 1954, with Jeanne Moreau. 
Nineteenth-century historical literature is 
clearly central to these films: Alexandre Dumas 
(pere ) and Balzac, together with Victor Hugo, 
Eugene Sue, Paul Feval and Edmond Rostand. 

Balzac, who considered himself “more a his¬ 
torian than a novelist", published Chabert in Feb- 
ruary-March 1832; Dumas’ Margot was also 
published in instalments (feuilletons ) in La Presse 
in 1845, and staged in February 1847 at Dumas’ 
own Theatre Historique, with performances 


running from 6.30pm to 3am(!). His Les Trois 
Mousquetaires and sequel Vingt Arts apres (to 
which D’Artagnan’s Daughter is a further, ‘imagi¬ 
nary’ sequel) came out in 1844 and 1845. All 
these appeared under the July Monarchy 
(1830-1848), a period which witnessed an 
explosion in historiography, libraries and 
museums, and a parallel development of the 
popular historical novel linked to both new 
press freedom and the fashion for Walter Scott. 
Equally, this revisiting of the past was part of a 
collective stock-taking and renegotiation of 
national identity in the aftermath of the Revo¬ 
lution and Empire. The contemporary recourse 
in films to Balzac’s and Dumas’ mediations of 
the past must also be seen in the light of strug¬ 
gles over French national identity, which a 
conflation of factors are destabilising: the pass¬ 
ing of the last great populist leader (de Gaulle), 
the end of the trente glorieuses years of economic 
boom, the demise of the colonial empire and 
the rise of multiculturalism. While battles rage 
over national identity in the political arena 
(among them the rise of the National Front), the 
present concentration on historical fictions 
begs the question of how representations of his¬ 
tory are mobilised in films to engage with it. 

Margot, Chabert and D’Artagnan’s Daughter are 
stylistically different: respectively an auteur- 
inflected rewriting of Dumas (Patrice Chereau 
the auteur), a classic Balzac adaptation directed 
by Yves Angelo (ex-cinematographer on such 
heritage classics as Tous les matins du monde ) and 
Bertrand Tavernier’s pastiche of Dumas swash¬ 
bucklers. But they share an awareness of their 
antecedents, as do industry and audience: 1994 
saw the video release of the 1943 Chabert and the 
1954 M argot, as well as reissues of Dumas’ Mar¬ 
got and Balzac’s Chabert in many paperback edi¬ 
tions, some available in supermarkets for as 
little as FF10 (£1), the latter neatly timed for the 
beginning of the school term; indeed, a verita¬ 
ble Margot industry was fed by new or reissued 
biographies of Marguerite de Valois, debates in 
the press and television chat shows. The genre is 
of course particularly conducive to such indus¬ 
try practices, but their appearance also empha¬ 
sises the place of fictional representation 
within a constellation of historical knowledge, 
which mixes the learned and the popular, the 
school manual with the romantic novel, the 
specialist historical magazine with cartoons 
(the ‘famous love affairs of French history’ 
kind): it’s a circulation of what might be called 


‘memories of history’. As Cahiers du cinema 
famously noted, all historical films are set in 
the “future perfect” tense, setting up questions 
the spectator already knows the answers to: 
thus Catherine de Medici in Margot consults a 
horoscope about her three sons, Mazarin in 
D’Artagnan’s Daughter mutters “I forgot to tell 
(Louis XIV) not to revoke the Edict of Nantes," 
(he did, in 1685), and the triumph of the ultra¬ 
aristocrats in Chabert is known to be short-lived. 
While this trope reinforces existing myths 
rather than questioning them, it is also one of 
the pleasures of such films, throwing spectators 
back to childhood history books and literature. 

Plots and poisonings 

Where Balzac saw himself as a historian, 
Dumas was candid about authenticity’s poverty 
before romance and drama. Yet his choice of 
periods was not accidental. The end of the Val¬ 
ois dynasty (1589) was conveniently eventful for 
a writer (plots, curses, mysterious deaths); it 
was also a transitional era, allowing for dra¬ 
matic contrasts between ‘medieval’ practices - 
massacres, superstition, poisonings - and the 
refinement of the Renaissance, displayed in cos¬ 
tumes. music and parades. The late sixteenth 
centuiy (Margot) and early to mid-seventeenth 
century (D’Artagnan) also provided wars of reli¬ 
gion and other conflicts (with rulers struggling 
to hold the country together), presaging the 
deep splits in French society which surfaced, for 
example, during the Revolution and the Ger¬ 
man occupation. It is perhaps not surprising 
that the 1954 M argot, made when the traumatic 
divisions of the Vichy period were most 
repressed, gives the St Barthelemy massacre of 
the Huguenots nine minutes of screen time and 
treats it almost as a jolly romp. Chereau by 
comparison greatly expands the massacre 
and spreads violence throughout the film, 
reinforced by claustrophobic mise en scene 
and intensely physical performances. Parallels 
are made with contemporary religious wars 
(Bosnia) and with the Holocaust, with images of 
bodies thrown into a mass grave, images with 
an added resonance at a time when the French 
role in the Holocaust is at last being exposed. 
Interestingly, however, Chereau retains the 
demonisation of Italians common to many ear¬ 
lier French historical films set during this 
period. His poison-maker Rene le Florentin may 
not speak with the fake Italian accent his 1954 
counterpart had, but the characterisation ► 
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Three versions of a national 
past: the 1954 version of 
‘La Heine Margot', with 
Jeanne Moreau as the pert 
heroine of classical comedy, 
top: Gerard Depardieu, as the 
bridge between the social 
classes in the remake of 
Le Colonel Chabert’. far left: 
Patrice Chereau's version of 
la Heine Margot*, left 
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< of Catherine de Medici as evil black widow 
and perverted mother lurking behind pillars is 
stupefying. She is played magnificently, by 
Vima Lisi in 1994 and Francoise Rosay in 1954, 
but these roles belong in a tradition combining 
hatred of powerful women and of foreigners (as 
do images of the ‘Austrian’ Marie-Antoinette in 
countless Revolution dramas). 

Chabert begins in 1817, as the Restoration 
ultra-aristocrats are busy reclaiming their 
ancien regime privileges. The new Chabert greatly 
develops the contrast between this new elite (an 
amalgam of old aristocracy and new money) 
and the poor. At the same time it reinforces the 
consensual narrative resolution of the original 
text. Class divisions are bridged in the narrative 
by the new professional bourgeoisie (Derville, 
the excellent Fabrice Luchini), and transcended 
symbolically by Chabert, the hero of the 
Napoleonic army who bypasses the class strug¬ 
gle instead of fighting it. The “10,000” dead of 
the French army are embodied in Chabert’s 
“unknown soldier”, a destitute on the high 
moral ground who is reborn to claim the impe¬ 
rial war as revolutionary heritage. A foundling 
raised to the ranks of noblesse d'empire, Chabert 
also represents the meritocracy that was to 
build Republican France (comparable to Les Mis- 
erables ’ Jean Valjean). His courage is, as he puts 
it, his “only patrimony”. But in actual fact, his 
memory is his patrimony, the memory that 
enables him to claim the positive legacy of the 
Revolution and Empire, one that is inscribed in 
law. Their evil legacy on the other hand is con¬ 
centrated (by book and films) in the new class, 
represented by the Comtesse Ferraud. Greedy 
for money, she is, as we soon learn, tainted by 
her past as a prostitute, her identity thus shift¬ 
ing from social to sexual. The 1994 Chabert 
chooses to punish her more than Balzac does (in 
his oeuvre she continues a successful social life 
in several novels); it adds a seduction of Ferraud 
to parallel that of Chabert, as well as the scene 
where Derville delivers her come-uppance. 

Sexual stereotyping is more overt in Dumas, 
with wicked ladies and evil queen mothers 
surrounding the male heroes. D’Artagnan's 
Daughter, this modern sequel, pits the ageing 
Musketeers - who therefore have a past - 
against a new ‘Lady in Red’, an evil counterpart 
to D’Artagnan’s young daughter (Sophie 
Marceau). On the one hand this places the story 
within the classic French father-daughter nar¬ 
rative, one which director Tavernier has him¬ 
self reworked (La Passion Beatrice, Daddy 
Nostalgie ); on the other it reinforces the pattern 
whereby male identity is (however fancifully) 
historical, and female identity sexual. In this 
‘gendering’ of popular history, Margot has been 
a particularly interesting case. A historically 
marginal personality, she is given prominence 
through her (vastly exaggerated) romantic and 
sexual life over her actual political ambitions 
and literary achievements. Dumas did raise her 
profile (she barely appears in history books), but 
he did so by sexualising her, starting with her 
name (Margot, as opposed to Marguerite, imply¬ 
ing familiarity, connoting naive femininity: in 
France, “to make Margot cry” is a derogatory 
description of melodrama). The 1954 Margot is 
a pert heroine of classical comedy; she visits her 


lover La Mole as a masked courtesan and 
appears coyly naked (the use of a body double 
for Moreau was much commented upon). 
Chereau’s invention of a scene where Margot 
cruises the streets after her unconsummated 
wedding night is more explicit, though hardly 
historical, and further reinforces Margot’s sex¬ 
ual stereotyping. Isabelle Adjani’s mixture of 
intensity, glamour and fragility creates a highly 
charged Margot whose antecedents are to be 
found in her own title roles in The Story ofAdele H 
and Camille Claudel rather than in the 1954 Mar¬ 
got. As a woman desired by rival men, she dis¬ 
tantly evokes Arletty’s Garance in Les Enfants du 
paradis , an embodiment of France caught 
between warring factions. If Margot’s mother is 
demonised for entering the political arena, 
Margot is elevated to the status of a national 
symbol (a Marianne avant-la-lettre ) at the price of 

The French heritage film 
adopts Hollywood-style 
‘super-production’ 
values while establishing 
its difference through 
historical subject-matter 
and language 

staying out of it. Where Chabert’s saintliness 
emerges from historical circumstances, Mar¬ 
got’s transcends them (the actual Marguerite de 
Valois unsuccessfully manoeuvred to establish 
a power base for herself, first with her brothers, 
then her husband). 

Heritage stars 

As well as engaging with popular historical 
myths, and inserting themselves in literary and 
filmic traditions, Margot, Chabert and DArtagnan 
are heritage products in an industrial sense. 
Their high budgets and production values 
(decors and costumes are magnificent in all 
three), their prestige producers (Claude Berri at 
Renn Productions, Jean-Louis Livi), directors 
(Patrice Chereau, Bertrand Tavernier), literary 
sources and stars all form part of a strategy to 
fight an industrial battle (against Hollywood) 
and an aesthetic one (against television). Unlike 
auteur cinema, which opposes Hollywood in 
terms of mise en scene and subject-matter, the 
French heritage film takes a two-pronged line of 
attack, adopting Hollywood-style ‘super-produc¬ 
tion’ values while establishing its difference 
through historical subject-matter and (not neg¬ 
ligibly) language. At the same time the recourse 
to canonical writers and historical subjects 
allows these Franco-centric films to address 
audiences both at home and internationally, by 
turning the house of Valois (and the ancien 
regime generally), the Three Musketeers and 
Balzac’s Restoration into easily graspable 
French (or even European) myths. 

Key to this strategy are the stars, who must 
map their existing personas onto fully formed 
(actual or fictional) identities. The historical 


film solves this difficulty by multiplying perfor¬ 
mance opportunities. Balzac makes Derville 
exclaim, after hearing Chabert’s confession, 
“I... have seen the most skilful actor of our 
time.” With Chabert played by Raimu in 1943 
and Depardieu in 1994, it is easy to see why 
both films kept these lines in and made the con¬ 
fession a virtuoso display (both monologues are 
shot in long plans-sequences; especially long in 
the 1994 film). Both draw on the stars’ personas 
as populist heroes (though the ‘calligraphic’ 
1943 film, with strong lighting effects and 
unusual camera angles turns the earthy Raimu 
into a spooky Chabert). Depardieu by 1994 has 
become the male ‘national’ star of heritage cin¬ 
ema, with Danton,Jean de Florette, Cyrano de Berg¬ 
erac and Chabert. While such parts are clearly 
decided upon with Depardieu in mind, his suc¬ 
cess as a star is directly linked to his appropri¬ 
ateness to a specifically French literary canon. 
In all these films he plays ‘larger than life’ men- 
of-the-people who have climbed the social lad¬ 
der while retaining ‘popular’ roots, chiming 
with his extra-cinematic identity. In the case of 
Germinal, he stressed his adequacy for the part 
of Maheu in terms of his own origins. His her¬ 
itage roles are particularly well served by his 
performance style, a mixture of theatricality 
and naturalism, echoing the genre itself. 

Though Margot also combines theatricality 
with naturalism, symbolised by the ravishing 
but soiled costumes, Adjani’s Margot is rarely 
touched by the ambient squalor, except when 
her magnificent dresses absorb the blood of La 
Mole, or of her brother Charles IX. Close-ups 
emphasise the milky opalescence of her face, 
her glittering jewels, bare shoulders and decol- 
letes. Despite Adjani’s considerable talent for 
expressing intense passion, her visual treat¬ 
ment duplicates her narrative isolation from 
the surrounding maelstrom: she is the star 
among the actors (as her couture look isolated 
her from the grime of the metro in Subway). 
Adjani recently - astutely - said that she had 
“always been such a French product”; here her 
‘French’ image of beauty and glamour, though 
central to Margot's appeal, collides oddly with 
the overall project. 

A classic criticism of historical and heritage 
films is that they turn away from a difficult pre¬ 
sent in order to comfort their audience with a 
rosy picture of the past. But neither Margot nor 
Chabert present a particularly rosy picture. 
Chabert celebrates the memory of Napoleonic 
glory, but represents an era which has forgot¬ 
ten it; its general tone is one of doubt and sus¬ 
picion. Violence in Margot permeates even the 
wedding festivities. Both films’ dominant 
colour schemes are sombre. Divisions among 
the French come to the fore - unlike for exam¬ 
ple in Cyrano de Bergerac (written by Rostand in 
the more chauvinistic mood of the new Third 
Republic). DArtagnan's Daughter ageing, tired 
heroes eventually whip up the enthusiasm to 
re-inhabit their younger selves, but the first part 
of the film is rather downbeat. Yet these films 
remain immensely pleasurable, for their spec¬ 
tacular qualities and energy, but also for their 
evocation of the past, however traumatic that 
past was. It may be that, like Chabert, memory 
itself is all we have left as patrimony. 
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WHAT’S YOUR FAVOURITE 
FILM? 

Chances are that we’ll have a copy in our library of 
over 10,000 titles. 

Filmbank is the UK’s largest distributor of feature films 
on 16mm and video, from classic oldies to the latest 
releases, and we want YOU to join the thousands of 
current members who use our service regularly 
throughout the year for personal, educational or film 
society use. WHY NOT RING US TODAY?! 

• start a film club 

• host a movie classic evening 

• hold special themed movie events 

• host a film debate/symposium 
• ideal for special occasions 

Now Booking: 

Legends of the Fell •Leon • Disclosure 
Pulp Fiction • natural Born Killers • StarTrek: Generations 
Heavenly Creatures • Quiz Show 
Bullets Beer Broadway • Little Women 
Shallow Grave • Madness of King George 
Buthreak • Eat Drink Man Woman 

r - _ ^ Filmbank Distributors Ltd Grayton House 

«-■»«•* 498-504 Fulham Road London SW6 5NH 

<j Tel. 0171 386 9909/5411 


ITT 


FILM PRODUCTION 
COURSE 

Learn by shooting a film under the 
supervision of top professionals at 
London’s major production centre. 

Prominent Studios is the only 
feature film production centre 
where training is available. 

The "Tuture in Films " course 
comprises of intense, practical 
evening and weekend sessions. 
You will learn the essential aspects 
of film making by writing and 
shooting your own production with 
other students. 

PANICO WORKSHOP 

On successful completion of the 
course, you may join the "Panico" 
Workshop. This will give you 
access to the equipment, facilities 
and advice, enabling you, together 
with other students, to make 
your own productions. 


Course t nit, Prominent Studios. 

| 68a Delano St, London MVl 7RY. | 
l ei: 071 2S4 1163 
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MA Film & TV 

Central London based 
masters programme 

Offers the following modules: 

■ Theories of Authorship 

■ Structuralism and Genre 

■ The Film and TV Audience 

■ Realism and Anti-Realism 

■ Film, Culture and Society 

■ Hollywood 1900-1940 

■ British Cinema 1927-47 

■ British Television Drama 

■ The Documentary Tradition 

■ Public Service Broadcasting 

■ TV Genres and Gender 

■ Third World Cinema 

■ Soviet Cinema 

■ Production Studies 

■ Women and Film Narrative 

■ European Cinema since 
1945 

Contact Dr Robert Peck, School of 
Communication, 18-22 Riding 
House Street, London W1P 7PD 
Tel 0171 911 5000 ext 2738 
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15.99 
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1099 

PAINTED HEART 

1599 

STRICTLY BALLROOM 
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24 99 

SMASH PAUCE (N2 1981) 

12.99 

TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN* 
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THE LIFE OF OHARU (TANAKA) 

15.99 

X-FILES (YOU 1.2.3 & 4) 

1099 EACH 

SCUM 

6.99 

THE DEVIL’S EYE (BERGMAN) 

15 99 

RED ROCK WEST 
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P dT MASSAC 15.99 
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YOUNG SOUL REBELS 1099 
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M BIG PARADE (1927jB /W) 1199 
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BEN HUR-A TALE OF OiRIST 14 99 
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Ml VIDA 10CA (MY CRAZY LIFE) 15 99 BLOOD i BUCK LACE (BAVA) 12.99 
SMILES Of A SUMMER W0HT(B0X)21 99 MACABRE (UH8ERI0 BAYA) 12.99 
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- RESERVE YOUR EX-RENTAL COPT NOW 
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SfKfe AVAILABLE 24TH JULY £2500 
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WOMAN NEXT DOOR (JULY 3) 15.99 BABFTTH FEIST 1499 RESERVOIR DOGS 

I WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE 12.99 HENRY V / HAMLET (DOUBLE) MfryEttRVE T0UR EX-RENTAL COPT NOW 

THE HANGING GALE (2 TAPES) 1999 TAXI DRIVER/HIDMKHT EXPREtirf#^ WITH RFS/DOGS T-SHIRT.UMITED 

ASTOUNDING SHE MONSTER 12.99 DARK HABITS (ALMODOVAR) 15 99 STOCKS AVAILABLE 24TH JULY £25.00 
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africa 

& the history of 
cinematic ideas 

an international conference 

September 9 & 10 

national film theatre, london 


Cinema hurtles towards the 21st Century. What are 
the implications for one of the film world’s most 
exciting prospects? A combination of Africa’s most 
experienced filmmakers and its strongest young 
talents will gather for the first time in the UK to 
discuss ideas of power and art moving into the 
millennium. 


Iscreen griots 


John Akomfrah (Ghana/UK) 
Aama Al Bakn (Egypt) 

Roy Armas (UK) 

Imruh Bakan (St KXtaTUK) 

Baa oak Ba Kotohio (Camaroon) 
John Badanhoal (South Africa) 
Ola Balogun (Nigaria) 

Farid Boughadir (Tuni«a) 

Mbya Cham (Gambia/US) 

Tahar Charia (Tuniaia) 

Chaicfc Oumar Ciaaoko (Mai) 
Man*ia Diawara (MalVUS) 
Samir Faiid (Egypt) 

Taahoma Gabriel (Bhiopia/US) 
Hala Gerima (EtNopiaOJS) 
Manama Htma (Niger) 

Mad Hondo (Mauritania) 

Roaa laaa (LabanorVUK) 


more a question of who won't be there than who will 



The Screen Griot programme begins in August and includes 
touring film seasons, a series of talks by filmmaker Haile 
Gerimn. video and film releases, a teaching pack for schools 
and two publications. For more information contact: African 
& Caribbean Unit • British Film Institute • Tel: 0171 255 
1444 Fax: 0171 436 7950 


T Mahoaa (Zimbabwe) 

Kobena Mercer (Ghana/UK) 

V Y Mudimbe (US/ Congo) 

Idrtaaa Ouedraogo (Burkina Faao) 
Kwaia Naa Owoo (Ghana) 

Jbn Pi naa (UK/US) 

Coin Preecod (UK) 

Nourrerftne Sari ( Morocco) 
Ouamana Sembene (Senegal) 

Ella Shohat (US) 

Clyde Tayfor (US) 

MouldaTIa* (Tuniaia) 

Ngugi Wa Thiongo (Kanya/US) 
Claire Waluna (US) 

Peter Wolen (UK) 















In an address to art students in his home 
town of Philadelphia Robert Crumb declares 
the feature-cartoon of his Fritz the Cat an “embar¬ 
rassment” and its director Ralph Bakshi a schlock- 
meister; towards the end of this documentary 
(made by friend, publisher and long-time collabo¬ 
rator Terry Zwigoff) Crumb roundly insults a 
young Hollywood producer when the producer 
dares to suggest that he knows where Crumb is 
coming from by saying, “Hey, I’m your kind of 
guy, we’re talking toilet, I love it.” So Crumb hates 
Hollywood: but it is interesting to speculate how 
Hollywood might have turned his life into a clas¬ 
sic, mythological biopic - if only to free one’s 
mind from the disturbing traces left by this film. 

The first act would have shown a sensitive child 
from a humble background (although such pic¬ 
tures tend to exaggerate the unpromising sur¬ 
roundings the great artist sprang from, here no 
such hyperbole would be necessary). Misunder¬ 
stood by an overbearing father, bullied by brutish 
good-looking High School jocks, he discovers 
through the careful nurturing of an older brother 
the one thing at which he can excel: drawing car¬ 
toons. The epiphanal moment: through his pen he 
can express all his subdued rage and wreak 
revenge on those who put him down. He is freed 
from the pressure to be normal and sets out to 
find a society conducive to his individuality. 

Second act; arriving in San Francisco at the 
height of Flower Power he finds that, though he in 
no way shares in the psychedelic excesses around 
him, he can nevertheless draw his way into society 
- his pen makes him rich and famous, he becomes 
the friend of rock stars, hippie chicks lie down 
before him. But it is not enough. After an intense 
and revealing transcendent experience he is trans¬ 
formed - he returns to consciousness entirely in 
touch with his deepest desires. 

Third act: redemption in the arms of a living, 
mature woman who appreciates and encourages 
his talents; withdrawal from the world to an idyl¬ 
lic country retreat with his wife and a beautiful 
daughter who inherits his talents. Recognised by 
the world for the great artist he is, he can live at 
one with himself, his demons exorcised, his past 
hurdles surmounted by an integration of art and 
life. California Dreaming! 

In the very first sequence of Crumb, the artist 
reveals that he has no idea what he is doing when 
he is drawing, that he gets suicidal when he can¬ 
not draw and suicidal when he does and that he 
only started drawing because of his elder 
brother’s obsession with comics. Thus are most of 
the major themes of the film laid out. Under 
prompting from the director the artist phones his 
mother’s house and requests that they come over 
to do an interview with this brother, Charles. This 
request is refused. If it had stayed that way - if 
Charles had continued in his refusal as Crumb’s 
two sisters Carol and Sandy continued to refuse - 
then this film would have turned our very differ¬ 
ent, if indeed it had turned out at all. 

And so we are taken into the heart of the 
Crumb family, a lower-middle-class American 
Gothic milieu with none of the Addams’ family’s 
saving aristocratic graces. We also realise why this 
film is ‘presented’ by David Lynch, who could only 
envy and never hope to invent such grotesque psy- 
chosexual dysfunction. 

The Crumb pater familias was some kind of 



What kind of family 
affair does the 
new documentary ‘Crumb’ 
reveal when it delves 
in the life of 60 s comic¬ 
book artist Robert Crumb? 
By Michael Eaton 


salesman, clinging desperately to white-collar con¬ 
formity in McCarthy’s America - he was the 
author of a manual entitled Training People Effec¬ 
tively, though he signally failed with his three 
sons. The mother, who became addicted to 
amphetamines as a side effect of 50s weight-loss 
mania, is still with us, living in reclusive squalor 
with Charles. Charles it was who ‘discovered’ the 
Treasure Island of cartoon fantasy - but now he 
never leaves his room and has been on medication 
for the past 20 years. Maxon, Crumb’s younger 
brother, lives as a transient in a San Francisco flop 
house. Neither the coherence with which Charles 
speaks of his detachment from the human race, 
his narcissistic suicidal tendencies and his 
mother’s denial of the strangeness of her strange 
brood, nor the cogency with which Maxon analy¬ 
ses the sibling rivalry of the household and its 
effect on his life, can disguise the fact that 
Crumb’s brothers are condemned to be forever 
bizarre, depressive people. 

At this point in the proceedings we’ve seen 
Crumb enthusiastically received by a college audi¬ 
ence, present at a gallery opening of a one-man 
show, feted by an internationally famous art critic 
who sees him as a successor of Brueghel, Goya and 
Daumier, and enjoying his record collection in his 
country retreat with his wife and daughter. So we 
may have been suckered into feeling that he has 
escaped the curse of his genetic blight, turning his 
artistic talent into something that can communi¬ 
cate with the rest of the species. We may even sus¬ 
pect we’re in the presence of another piece of 60s 
propaganda in which the drug- and/or counter- 
cultural underground emerges as the salvation 
for the children of a repressed, buttoned-down 
post-war America. But Zwigoff’s film - which at 
first seems so commonplace in its documentary 
construction - is far too cannily and insidiously 
structured to grant an audience any such stereo- 
typically wished-for relief. 

Robert Crumb’s favourite music is the ragtime, 
blues and traditional jazz he collects in fragile 78s 
- a restrained, dignified, rule-governed, harmo¬ 
nious slice of American nostalgia. It is a world 
away from the freeform, acid-inspired improvisa¬ 
tions of the Grateful Dead with whom, as legend 
seems to have it, he lived in the Haight-Ashbury 
days. Truth is, Crumb never liked hippie music or 
clothes, or indeed hippies. He only hung out with 
them in the hope of getting some of that Free Love 
they kept talking about. The movement with 
which his work is most associated, and iconic of, is 
one he never felt a part of. The self-portrait famil¬ 
iar to all his readers - of a nerdy, uptight geek - is 
not cartoon caricature, but documentary realism. 
Except if anything, as this film so graphically 
demonstrates, the reality is far more grotesque 
and disturbing than the cartoon. 

One aspect of Crumb’s character that marked 
him off as an oddball in the eyes of his erstwhile 
colleagues in the underground comics movement 
was that he didn’t even have to think twice before 
refusing the offer of hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars to appear on the Tonight Show or to design a 
Rolling Stones album sleeve. While the rest of his 
generation were turning on and tuning in the bet¬ 
ter to sell out. Crumb devoted himself to the 
graphic depiction of his dark side. While those 
around him were parroting the slogan “Let it all 
hang out”. Crumb took it literally. It is the resul- 
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tant horrorshow that the middle of the film 
concentrates on. 

In the male comer: Robert Hughes, the art 
critic of Time magazine. For him. Crumb’s work is 
in a fine misanthropic tradition, a passionate 
Rabelaisian carnival of lusting, suffering human¬ 
ity and imaginative gaze that is painfully disturb¬ 
ing because it refuses to shrink from the truth. 
This is graphic art as social satire, unappreciated 
in America because of the ruling ideologies of 
Utopianism and Puritanism. In the female corner: 
Deirdre English, former editor of Mother Jones, the 
leftwing magazine, and Trina Robbins, cartoonist. 
For them. Crumb’s work may start out as satire 
but by exposing the underbelly of American life 
results in a self-indulgent, misogynist orgy of his 
own, personal fantasies becoming a species of 
pornography, revealing nothing more than 
Crumb’s own arrested juvenile development. 

The argument really hinges not on art - all 
commentators are in no doubt (who could be?) 
about Crumb’s graphic brilliance - but on commu¬ 
nication. If Crumb’s dystopia somehow illuminates 
the world we live in, then his lubriciously avail¬ 
able Amazons (with overdeveloped thighs and 
underdeveloped heads, or none at all, some in the 
shape of birds and beasts) is social commentary. 
If it merely gives vent to his own solipsistic, 
masturbatoiy fears of impotence, it is case history. 
If it is put before the public it is irresponsible 
incitement: in revealing his own warpedness he 
validates the expression of depravity in others. 
When the unrestrained male libido hangs out 
maybe it’s time to shove it back in. Maybe civilisa¬ 
tion’s none too comfortable with its discontents. 

Crumb himself seems sublimely removed from 
this debate: he is content to let loose his fantasies 
and be as surprised as the next man or woman 
when they emerge with such consistent regular¬ 
ity. They’re out in the open for better or worse, 
and if they display a deep seated racism or sexism, 
then that’s precisely because such feelings are 
deep seated in the white male American psyche. 
His wife Aline says that he reveals his id in undi¬ 
luted form; his hostility to her gender seems to 
pose her no threat. 

Perhaps the most psychoanalytic response 
comes from the most unlikely mouthpiece: Dian 
Hanson, a career pornographer and editor of Leg 
Show, is shooting a cheesy photospread of Crumb 
surrounded by a bevy of models who put flesh on 
his fantasies - an experience he seems to relish, 
without irony. For her, men who are obsessed 
with the lower half of women’s bodies have never 
grown up, and are still powerless children 
overawed by their gargantuan mothers. Men’s 
propensities for fetishistic fixation makes them 
easy to manipulate. Crumb, ever the pissed-off 
outsider, replies that women fixate on power - a 
remark which acknowledges his hatred and his 
fear all at once. 

But just when we think we know where we are 
with this film, just when we feel most comfortable 
with the terms of an insoluble debate on the psy¬ 
cho-structure of male sexuality, Zwigoff under¬ 
mines any audience complacency by revealing 
aspects of the Crumb family history that seem 
unbridled by any account. As with the wedding at 
Cana, the headiest brew is saved till last. 

From Charcot to Oprah the photographic 
image has turned its gaze on weirdos. Crumb, too. 


is fascinated by outcasts - perhaps his most realis¬ 
tic, most empathetic sketches are of bums on the 
street (from life), and of nineteenth-century inhab¬ 
itants of female lunacy wards (from photographs). 
But nothing in the Salpetiere gallery comes close 
to the brothers Crumb. Words cannot convey the 
horror of this family of compulsive drawers. 

When we visit Maxon again we are privileged 
to see not only his collection of oil paintings of the 
female form (which even so generous an apologist 
for masculine fantasy as Hughes would be pressed 
to justify) but also his self-made bed of nails on 
which he assumes a lotus position of self¬ 
mortification - though not when begging in the 
street, as the city types of the business district find 
it hard to accept. After this it comes as no shock to 
learn he has a history of molesting women. 

When we see Charles for the final time we are 
granted a peek at his artistic development: and at 
the way his narcissistic crush on the Treasure 
Island character Jim Hawkins, surrounded by 
pirates, evolved into total graphomania, the line 
being abandoned for ever tinier and more incom¬ 
prehensible words. After this it is almost a relief to 
discover that he committed suicide after the film 
was shot. His mother is presumably still being pur¬ 
sued by her invisible enemies. 

Crumb’s response to his family is a pained, 
unbelieving laughter: “Haw, haw, haw, Jee-sus!" 
His only normal relationship is with his daughter 
- and he’s teaching her to draw cartoons! 

The cumulative effect is to demonstrate that 
human beings can have total awareness of their 
own psychopathological tendencies without in 
any way being able to overcome them. Psychologi¬ 
cal insight does not lead to transcendence. Crumb 
operates as a howling “No!" to the Californian 


therapy’s “Affirmative!" If the operative myth of 
contemporary America, at its most extreme in its 
most westerly state, is that bodies, noses, lives and 
souls can be continually remodelled through lipo¬ 
suction, rhinoplasty, psychobabble and whatever- 
ology, then this film is as anti-American as any 
communist front. 

But this is not a satire on the Utopianism that 
Robert Hughes mocks, even though Crumb’s 
California is an eternal Haight Street populated 
by pissed old hippies with hardly a brain cell 
between them, and by young tourists with minds 
entirely colonised by consumerism. Crumb can¬ 
not escape his background through his art; rather 
through his art he is condemned forever to relive 
it. His next stop is the south of France. 

Crumb is a rare instance of a film which has 
no unconscious - it refuses any reading which 
it does not itself supply, and second-guesses our 
responses before we can make them. Using the 
apparently formless, haphazard techniques of 
observational cinema (albeit a species of that 
genre which recognises the existence of the cam¬ 
era) it offers up a structuring of a tiny slice of real¬ 
ity which is as dense, as textured, as disturbing as 
its subject matter. A man who has been available 
only through his work up to this point is now laid 
our for all the world by the prying eye of a camera 
wielded by a friend. One thing is for sure: after liv¬ 
ing through this document the viewer may well 
wish to see or read no more of Robert Crumb and 
the dysfunction that surrounds him. Crumb may be 
unique in the history of documentaiy: a film which 
tells us more about its theme than we need to 
know; a film which completely exhausts its subject. 
Crumb’ opens on 30 June and is reviewed on page 44 
of this issue 
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Obsession 


From Buster to Marty 


My father taught me to love clowns. He 
hung paintings of them on almost every 
wall of our house. My earliest movie memo¬ 
ries are of my father and I sitting on the sofa 
in that den, watching Laurel and Hardy on 
our black and white Zenith. It was my father 
who introduced me to Buster Keaton. 
“David! David! Come in here, quick ! You’ve 
got to see this!" 

In my early teens I discovered movie 
books. My father brought the first ones into 
the house: Gassics of the Silent Screen by Joe 
Franklin, and Kevin Brownlow's The Parade’s 
Gone By. I pored over them for hours, partic¬ 
ularly the chapters that dealt with the great 
clowns: Chaplin, Laurel and Hardy, Lloyd... 
and Keaton. Then I began buying books of 
my own. Mr. Laurel and Mr. Hardy by John 
McCabe was my favourite, until I discovered 
Keaton by Rudi Blesh. 

For a decade after sitting down to read 
that book I had but one ruling passion in 
life: Buster Keaton. I fixated on Keaton’s 
head gag man, Clyde Bruckman. Bruckman 
co-directed Keaton’s masterpiece. The Gen¬ 
eral, then went on to work with most of the 
other top comics of that era: Harold Lloyd, 
Laurel and Hardy, W. C. Fields, the Three 
Stooges, Abbott and Costello. But it was with 
Keaton that Bruckman really mated. 

I began to fantasise of myself as Bruck¬ 
man: pulling up to the Keaton studio in my 
Pierce Arrow roadster; sitting around the 
gag room with Jean Havez, Joe Mitchell 
and Buster, cooking up sight gags for 
deserted ocean liners, runaway locomotives 
and daydreaming projectionists. 

Early one evening that very summer, my 
father’s laughter erupted from the den 
again: “David! David! Come here! You’ve got 
to see this guy! Quick! You’re missing it!” 
I walked into the living room. On the Sony 
colour Trinitron was a silent movie. Not one 
from the 20s however, since the image was 
in colour. It opened with a superimposed 
title: The Loneliness of a Long Distance Golfer . 
A thin little man in an absurdly huge knit 
cap and knickers strode up to a golf tee with 
his caddy in tow. He was pop-eyed like a 
chameleon, his engorged pupils bulging in 
radically different directions so that you 
weren’t really sure where he was looking, or 
what he was feeling. He dropped a ball on 
the tee, performed a waddling little dance, 
then swung, hooking the shot wildly. The 
ball flew off the fairway and landed on 
top of a mound of sand in a dump truck 
parked on a road adjacent to the course. 
Undaunted, the golfer strode to the truck, 
climbed on top of it with his loyal caddy 
right behind, and took a swing just as the 
truck rumbled off down the street. He 
missed the ball, fell into the sand, picked 
himself up and swung again. 

And so it progressed with the logic of 
a nightmare. Cut to a close-up of the ball on 
its latest resting place, a heap of soil. Pull 
back slowly to reveal the soil is in a gondola 
car on a moving freight train. Approaching 
from the other direction on parallel tracks 
is another train: on top of one of the boxcars 
a lone figure stands with his golf club 
extended. As the two trains pass each other 
he swings the club, hits the ball, then raises 


David Weddle, 
biographer and 
writer, remembers 
working with the 
marvellous Marty 
Feldman in 
Hollywood on 
a never-made 
filmscriptonthelife 
of their mutual hero 
Buster Keaton 


his hand to shield his eyes from the sun as 
he follows its trajectory. 

The last gesture shot through me like 
a thunderbolt. It was Keaton’s signature: he 
used it in almost every one of his movies. 
This pop-eyed Englishman understood. He 
was chasing the same dream. “What’s his 
name?" I asked my dad. 

“Marty Feldman. Isn’t he a riot?" 

Years later I would discover that Feldman 
kept a portrait of Keaton in his dressing 
room, no matter where in the world he hap¬ 
pened to be performing, and that he 
watched at least one Keaton film a day. “Just 
to remind me of my roots,” he would later 
explain. “Marty was obsessed with Keaton, 
most definitely," says his wife Lauretta. 

I watched his show. The Comedy Machine, 
every week after that. It served as the sum¬ 
mer replacement for The Dean Martin Show. 
It was Feldman’s third television series, 
preceded by At Last the 1948 Show (1967) and 
It’s Marty (1968). All of the series featured 
silent-movie segments. Like the great pan¬ 
tomime clowns of the 20s, Feldman demon¬ 
strated a remarkable facility for taking 
a simple situation or gag and extending it 
with variation after variation. 

There were also dialogue sketches and 
satires in the absurdist tradition of The Goon 
Show. Feldman was in fact an important 
transitional figure in the progression of 
British comedy from the Goons to Monty 
Python. Goon Show veterans Spike Milligan 
and director Denis Main Wilson worked on 
the Feldman shows, as did future Pythonites 
John Cleese, Graham Chapman, Michael 
Palin, Terry Jones and Terry Gilliam, who 
created the show’s animated opening titles. 

The shows sent my young mind spinning 
off on some Walter Mitty fantasies of my 
own. If only Marty Feldman would come to 
Hollywood to make feature films, I could go 
to work for him, become his gag man. Marty 
and me, sitting around the gag room, toss¬ 
ing out hairbrained ideas. The fantasies 
became so palpable I began to believe they 
were preordained. 

In 1974 Marty Feldman came to Holly¬ 
wood to play Igor in Mel Brooks’ hit Young 
Frankenstein. He followed it with supporting 
roles in Gene Wilder’s The Adventure of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes’ Smarter Brother (1975) and Brooks* 
Silent Movie (1976). He had become an inter¬ 
national star, and Universal Pictures offered 
him a deal to write and direct his own 
feature film. It was a fantastic opportunity, 
a ticket to the big time. 

Feldman knew that working for a major 
Hollywood studio was a treacherous propo¬ 
sition, as he was intimately familiar with 
how MGM had stripped Buster Keaton of his 
creative autonomy and left him a broken 
man. But if Marty could deliver a hit. Uni¬ 
versal might give him more creative control 
over the next movie, and he desperately 
wanted to make his own features. 

Universal wanted another Mel Brooks 
spoof. So Marty wrote, directed and starred 
in The Last Remake of Beau Geste (1977). 
“I wrote it to order," he later told journalist 
Richard Kleiner. “And I wasn’t very comfort¬ 
able doing that.” He was even less comfort¬ 
able when the executives in Universal’s 


Black Tower dictated who he could cast in 
the movie, and how scenes should be rewrit¬ 
ten and shot. Beau Geste was taken away from 
Feldman in post production and re-edited 
before he could deliver his first cut - a direct 
violation of the DGA basic agreement. “I just 
hated the film," Feldman told Kleiner. 

It was, perhaps, an overstatement. The 
first half of Beau Geste was a sharp and often 
hilarious satire of British and French impe¬ 
rialism, and there were flashes of the bril¬ 
liance that had permeated his television 
shows. In one sequence Feldman stumbles 
across the scalding white sand dunes of the 
Sahara, hallucinating in the shimmering 
heat. The world turns black and white and 
he finds himself in the middle of the 1939 
version of Beau Geste, where he sits down to 
share a joint with Gary Cooper. This stun¬ 
ning effect was achieved by shooting new 
black and white footage of Marty and mar¬ 
rying it optically with the old shots of 
Cooper. A few years later, Carl Reiner and 
Steve Martin would build an entire feature. 
Dead Men Don’t Wear Plaid (1981), around this 
technique, and it was elaborated upon 
again in Zelig (1983) and Forrest Gump (1994). 

Beau Geste turned a healthy profit, so Uni¬ 
versal offered Feldman a deal for another 
feature. He took it. believing that this time 
around the studio would grant him more 
freedom. That would turn out to be a drastic 
miscalculation, though he didn’t yet know 
that when I snuck onto the Universal lot to 
meet him in the summer of 1978. 

I was a recent graduate of USC film 
school, and had spent the last year writing a 
screenplay. It was about Keaton, of course. 
My script had plenty of elaborate silent 
movie sequences, but it was essentially a 
drama that, like Blesh’s biography, explored 
the connections between Buster’s art and 
his private life as both began to disintegrate. 

It was easy to get onto the lot. All I did was 
pull up to the gate and tell the guard, 
“I have a delivery for Marty Feldman.” 

“What company are you with?" 

“Dino De Laurentiis.” It was true. I’d 
recently landed a job in the mailroom there, 
and was squeezing this stop in among my 
many other drops to various studios around 
town. Walking up the front path with the 
screenplay in a damp hand, my pulse ham¬ 
mered. A small polished brass name plate 
adorned the front door: “Marty Feldman”. 
This is it! Christ! 

I pulled the latch down and entered. A 
middle-aged blonde secretary looked up 
from her desk. “Uh, is Mr Feldman in?” She 
didn’t shout, but instead smiled warmly 
and informed me that he was out. 

What I said next is a blur. I blabbered on 
about who I was and the fact that I had a 
screenplay that I wanted him to read, 
painfully conscious of the clumsiness of my 
voice. But the secretary continued to smile, 
and nodded, and finally said, “Well, he 
won’t be in today, but I can tell him that you 
stopped by.” She explained that she was 
only a temporary secretary, assigned to him 
just a few days ago, and that she had no idea 
if Feldman would be willing to read an 
unsolicited screenplay. “But I’ll be happy to 
ask him for you and see what he says." 
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When I called back the next day. the sec¬ 
retary said. “Oh yes, I told him about you. He 
said he doesn’t have time right now to read 
any scripts, but that he’d be glad to talk to 
you if you called back when he was in." 

“OK, that’d be great," I said. 

“He’s in right now. Shall I put him on?" 

“Uh, sure, yes, please." 

“Hold on." 

I felt like someone was smashing my head 
with a ball-peen hammer. Would he really 
come on the line any second, would I really 
find myself - ? 

The line clicked. “Hello," a voice purred 
with an English accent. 

“Ah. hello." I blurted, “Mr Feldman?" 

“Call me Marty." 

"My name is David Weddle and I’ve always 
admired your work - " and on I went in 
a high and stammering voice, explaining 
how I’d first seen him on television, that I 
was a graduate of USC film school, and that 
I had a script about Keaton that I wanted 
him to read. 

“Well, I’m getting ready to shoot another 
film. I don’t have time to read anything 
right now. Besides, you know, they already 
made a movie about Keaton, with Donald 
O’Connor. Did you ever see it?" 

A probe. I knew it and responded quickly. 
“Yes, but it was terrible, a complete white¬ 
wash. it had almost nothing to do with 
Keaton’s real life." 

“There was another film that Carl Reiner 
made," he probed again. “The Comic, starring 
Dick Van Dyke. It was a fictionalisation of 
Keaton’s life.” 

“Yes. the last 45 minutes, which focus on 
him as an old man making television com¬ 
mercials, are excellent, but the first two 
thirds of the movie is pretty weak. My script 


focuses on Keaton’s years at MGM, when it Hollywood bound: 
all started to fall apart." Marty Feldman in 

“That’s an interesting angle," he said. Young Frankenstein’ 
sounding intrigued now. I spieled off the 
plot in a breathless rush. He interrupted me 
here and there with pointed questions. “Is 
there an Arbuckle character? Do you deal 
with his relationship with his wife?" After 
listening to my answers, he finally said. “OK, 
why don’t you send me a copy. I’ll try to read 
it in my spare time." 

I was doing chin-ups in my apartment a 
week later when he called. “I’ve always 
wanted to make a movie about a silent 
comedian," he chuckled softly, “and now 
you’ve gone and done it. There are just a few 
rough passages that need to be worked on. I 
wonder if you might stop by the office some¬ 
time this week to talk about them." 

“Sure! You bet!” 

That was how it began. Feldman might 
have thought my script was good but that 
didn’t mean it couldn’t be improved. He 
guided me through another five drafts; by 
the time I finished rewriting it, there was 
hardly a scene left from the original version. 

During this period he made In God We 
Trust (1980) and the unpleasant discovery 
that the success of Beau Geste had won him 
nothing. To be fair, its faults did not lie 
entirely with Universal. Feldman’s satire of 
American’s televangelists suffered from a 
contrived plot and underdeveloped charac¬ 
ters. It opened to poor reviews and weak 
business, and Universal informed Feldman 
that they would need the bungalow back. 

He moved into a little office just off Holly¬ 
wood Boulevard, and our script sessions 
continued. He tried to secure financing for 
our script. The Final Chase, but found no tak¬ 
ers. Marty had played dramatic parts in the 


past, for the BBC. But by now most produc¬ 
ers thought of him as a Mel Brooks come 
dian. They weren’t about to give him several 
million dollars to make a surreal tragedy 
about a silent movie star. “You know. 
David,” Marty said sadly one day, “if I was 
Dustin Hoffman. I could get this movie 
made tomorrow." 

I knew he had to be disappointed with the 
turn his career had taken, but we never 
spoke about it; I didn’t know how to broach 
such a painful subject. In the interview with 
Richard Kleiner, Marty named Keaton. Lau¬ 
rel and Hardy and Harry Langdon as his 
idols, then admitted. “I’ve had to accept the 
fact that I will never be as good as those 
people have been. That’s been the hardest 
pill to swallow - that I’ll never be in the 
same league as those I admire... You say, 
‘Well, all I have is me, and I have to do the 
best I can with that.’" 

He knew his television work had some 
value, however. For in an interview shortly 
afterwards on Los Angeles radio, he was 
asked what he would most like to be remem¬ 
bered for. “The Loneliness of a Long Distance 
Golfer ," he replied. “If I'm remembered for 
anything, I hope it’s for that.” 

In September of 1982 Marty left for 
Mexico and a supporting role in Yellowbeard, 
co-scripted by Graham Chapman. In Decem¬ 
ber, just before Yellowbeard finished princi¬ 
pal photography, he was struck down by a 
massive heart attack. My sister called me 
with the news, she’d heard it on the radio. 
Lauretta buried him in Forest Lawn, just a 
stone’s throw away from the graves of 
Buster Keaton and Stan Laurel. I couldn’t 
face the funeral, but I went a day later and 
stood over the heap of flowers, sobbing. 
Crying for myself as much as him. 
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Angels in the Outfield 


Baseball fans Roger and J.P. live in 
Maggie Nelson’s short-term foster 
home and support the last place team, 
the Angels. Roger’s father announces 
he is going to make Roger a ward of 
court, telling Roger sarcastically that 
they’ll be a family again when the 
Angels win the division pennant. 
Angels’ manager George Knox watches 
his team lose their 14th consecutive 
game, brawls with his own pitcher, and 
slugs a reporter. Roger prays for God to 
help the Angels win. 


At the next game, angels assist with 
miraculous plays. One of them. Al, 
explains to Roger that only he can see 
them. The Angels win. Shy J.P. wins a 
photo with George, but Roger stands 
in, telling George that angels are help¬ 
ing the team now. George delivers 
Roger’s picture and questions Roger 
about the angels. He explains that he 
prayed for them. George seats Roger 
and J.P. by the dugout the next day. 
They agree Roger will flap his arms to 
signal if he sees angels. The angels 
return and the Angels win again. 
George decides Roger and J.P. will 
attend all home games and confer on 
the phone when they play away. 

Roger sees an angel with injured 
pitcher Mel Clark, so George takes him 
off the reserve list. Mel pitches a no-hit 
game. To reward Roger and J.P., George 
plays baseball with them and their 
friends. The winning Angels are now 
two games from a division title. On the 
day of the first playoff game, Roger and 
Maggie have to attend family court. 
Roger is made a ward of court and his 
father says goodbye to him in the court¬ 
room. Roger misses the game and the 
Angels lose. J.P. inadvertently tells 
radio commentator Ranch Wilder 
about the angels. Maggie explains to 
Roger that now he can be adopted per¬ 
manently by a family. The newspaper 
carries a front page story about Roger 
and the angels. Owner Hank Murphy 
threatens to fire George if he doesn’t 
renounce his belief in the angels at a 
press conference. George speaks 
instead of the importance of faith and 
Hank reinstates him as manager. 

At the final playoffs, Al explains to 
Roger that the angels aren’t coming 
because championships have to be won 
alone. In the last inning the Angels lead 
by one run. Roger gives the signal for 
an angel, although he doesn’t really see 
one. J.P. the team, and finally the entire 
stadium stand and flap their arms. Mel 
pitches, the batter hits, and Mel catches 
the ball for an out. The Angels win the 
pennant. Back at Maggie’s, George tells 
Roger and J.P. he has applied to adopt 
them both. 


The dazzling sun breaking 
through clouds in a cobalt sky 
over a baseball diamond: it’s the per¬ 
fect American scene, the vista James 
Earl Jones evokes as Terence Mann in 
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Field of Dreams when he speaks of the 
people who will come to the game, 
“Innocent as children... to sit in their 
shirt sleeves on a perfect afternoon". 
It’s the perfect backdrop for the titles of 
this Disney baseball fantasy which 
chews over the same conflation of base¬ 
ball, pan-spiritual faith and the after¬ 
life. “Roger," asks J. P. as they cycle past 
the stadium. “Do you believe in 
heaven?” You could cut seamlessly to 
the long-dead John Kinsella cosmically 
reunited with his son for a final, recon¬ 
ciling game of catch, answering. “It’s 
the place dreams come true.” 

In this remake of Clarence Brown’s 
1951 film Angels in the Outfield, Roger’s 
world is simplified by a basic 
Manichaean aesthetic. His dissolute 
biker father is first glimpsed through a 
haze of cigarette smoke, wearing black 
leather and a dark spiky goatee. A1 the 
Angel, a guming, grinning Christopher 
Lloyd, wears white and beams inces¬ 
santly. speaking in parental epigrams: 
“Keep your nose clean and your eyes 
open!" The California Angels are a 
goofy cartoon team; the credits list a 
number of baseball advisers, and we 
get to see a lot of quirky comic playing 
both bad and good, but these players 
are all rubbery gestures and irrever¬ 
ence, cheeks bulging with gum or 
mouths spitting huge streams of 
tobacco. The zooming camera exagger¬ 
ates their appeal as likeable misfits. 

Danny Glover’s George Knox initially 
fills the screen in bug-eyed, flush-faced 
fits of rage; as the angels release his 
team from defeat, the cartoon angles 
gradually ease up as well. The 1951 
Knox was a tyrant; the put-upon Glover 
has more dignity, less spurious tor¬ 
ment. A running gag has Roger and J.P. 
surrounded by a widening sea of 
Angels baseball merchandise. Con¬ 
sidering that J.P. is played by seven- 
year-old Milton Davis Jnr, who achieved 
international fame telling basketball 
superstar Shaquille O’Neal not to even 
think about stealing his cola, the film 
seems sure of its critique of the com¬ 
modification of sport. But when the 
sell-out crowd pours into the stadium 
for the payoff game wearing wings and 
silver halos that light up and spin, the 
film loses sight of its own marketing. 

Once the heavenly angels arrive, 
there’s never much doubt that the last- 
place Angels will soon rise up the 
league. But the faith required to see 
these desperate losers succeed remains 
a convenient, all-inclusive humanitari- 
anism. Baseball movies have developed 
their own mystic tradition which, how¬ 
ever non-denominational, offers mira¬ 
cles to winners and little solace to 
losers. When Roger addresses his 
prayer to a God who could be male or 
female, concluding “Amen, a woman, 
too" he is thus applying the same baggy 
faith the aggressive, hard Knox pro¬ 
fesses at the press conference: “I do 
believe there are times in life when 
something stronger, higher or maybe 
spiritual is with you." Stronger, higher. 
and able to splinter a baseball bat to 
smithereens when smashing a home 
run for the chosen few. 

Amy Friedman 
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• Returning home to his igloo after 
a sleigh accident, an Eskimo 
blows up a fish’s stomach like a balloon 
and gives it to his young son to play 
with. The balloon floats across the 
atmosphere, eventually bursting in 
New York, next to Axel Backmar, who is 
asleep on the back of a fish truck. Axel 
works for the New York Department of 
Fish and Game, counting fish. His 
cousin Paul, a struggling actor, arrives 
in town and cajoles him into going to 
Arizona for his uncle Leo’s wedding. 
Leo, a Cadillac salesman, feels responsi¬ 
ble for Axel; he was driving in the crash 
which killed Axel’s parents. Now he 
wants to help the young man by taking 
him on in the family firm. 

One afternoon, Elaine, a glamorous, 
middle-aged woman, and her step¬ 
daughter Grace, pay a visit to the car 
showroom. Axel takes a shine to Elaine. 
A few days later, he and Paul are 
invited to her place in the country for 
dinner. Elaine shot her husband, a tin 
magnate, a few years before, and Grace 
has never forgiven her. Mother and 
stepdaughter bicker throughout the 
meal, even as Paul caresses Elaine’s legs 
under the table. Grace finally leaves the 
dinner party and makes an unsuccess¬ 
ful suicide attempt. 

Elaine and Axel become lovers. She 
tells him she always wanted to fly. He 
resolves to stay with her and help her 
build an aeroplane. At first, none of the 
machines can get off the ground, and 
Grace keeps destroying the equipment. 
Leo and Paul disapprove of the affair, 
and try to prise Axel away from Elaine; 
she scares them off with a gun. Rela¬ 
tions between Grace and Elaine con¬ 
tinue to deteriorate. Axel decides that 
he must kill one or other of them to 
save both from misery. With this in 
mind, he breaks into Grace’s room. 
When his nerve fails, she grabs the pis¬ 
tol and invites him to play Russian 


roulette; both survive the ordeal. 

At a local talent night, Paul startles 
the locals with an interpretation of the 
crop-dusting sequence in North By North¬ 
west. Halfway through the evening. 
Axel hears that Leo has taken some 
pills and collapsed. On the way to hos¬ 
pital, Leo dies. After making the 
funeral arrangements. Axel returns to 
the homestead. He and Elaine have a 
bitter argument, but are eventually rec¬ 
onciled. They plan to go to Alaska, but 
Elaine can’t decide whether she wants 
to take the train or fly. Paul, Grace and 
Axel celebrate Elaine’s birthday with a 
lavish party. Presented with a brand 
new plane, she gleefully jumps in and 
takes off. Watching her from the roof 
of the house, Axel and Grace share an 
illicit kiss. That evening, the four play 
blind man’s buff in the rain, and Grace 
releases her pet turtles. She and Axel 
conspire to elope together. In the 
night, Grace heads out into the storm 
and shoots herself. Axel returns to 
town alone, and falls asleep in Leo’s 
derelict showroom. He dreams he is in 
Alaska with his uncle; the two catch a 
fish with eyes on both sides of the head, 
a good omen. The fish flies away into 
the distance. 



• A testament to its European direc¬ 
tor’s bewildered fascination with 
the vast open spaces, small towns and 
seething cities of modern-day America, 
Arizona Dream occupies familiar icono- 
graphic territory. Cadillacs abound, 
there are frequent references to old 
Hollywood movies, the picture even 
has its own crop of bona fide stars, all 
of them playing recognisable varia¬ 
tions on their usual roles. Johnny Depp 
is the visionary delinquent who refuses 
to accept the strictures of the adult 
world. Faye Dunaway, in best Mommie 
Dearest mode, is the imperious but vul¬ 
nerable older woman he falls in love 
with. And, perhaps most provocatively, 
Jerry Lewis, as Uncle Leo, combines ele¬ 
ments of his old comic persona with a 
touching portrayal of middle-American 
man-in-crisis. Like John Updike’s Harry 
Angstrom in the novel Rabbit At Rest, 
Leo is an elderly car dealer whose phys¬ 
ical decline is mirrored by that of the 
industry he works in. 

Kusturica was presented with the 
script by one of his students at Colum¬ 
bia University. There is nothing par- ► 


Look, no hands: Faye Dunaway. Johnny Depp 
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◄ ticularly new in the themes it 
broaches, and it comes as no surprise to 
discover the original title was American 
Dreamers. However, in the Serb direc¬ 
tor’s hands, the material undergoes a 
startling metamorphosis, taking on the 
opaque, dreamlike quality of an old 
European fable. He manages to defa- 
miliarise even the most humdrum 
aspects of American life. Conventional 
symbols, automobiles, guns and the 
like, are juxtaposed with flying fish and 
baby turtles. Even capitalism is made 
poetic: Leo doesn’t merely want to 
make money - his ambition is to stack 
Cadillacs “high as the moon”. 

The opening sequences, in the frozen 
limits of Alaska, are reminiscent of 
Nanook of the North, but from here we 
float into contemporary New York, 
before heading out to the rugged West. 
We seem to slip across epochs. Leo’s car 
lot looks like a relic from the 1950s. 
Elaine’s homestead has all the trim¬ 
mings of a nineteenth-century country 
house, and Faye Dunaway dresses as if 
she is playing Hedda Gabler. At certain 
points, characters levitate for no very 
discernible reason. The film is by turns 
infuriating and inspiring: it has a ran¬ 
dom, haphazard quality utterly at odds 
with most American cinema. 

Apparently, Kusturica experienced 
all sorts of spats with the French 
financiers. When they complained 
about the form it was taking, he simply 
walked off the set and refused to come 
back until they allowed him to do 
things in his own wilful perverse way. 
The version which is finally reaching 
Britain looks as if it may well have been 
tampered with (Iggy Pop is mentioned 
in the press release cast list as ‘Man 
with Pumpkin’, but doesn’t seem to put 
in an appearance). Yet Arizona Dream 
remains overlong, and often meanders 
purposelessly. Chunks of Raging Bull, 
North by Northwest and The Godfather Part 
II are quoted at various key points in 
the story. Vincent Gallo watches them, 
speaks along with the characters as if 
he is uttering a sacred catechism, and 
offers a splendid imitation of Caiy 
Grant running away from the crop¬ 
dusting plane, but these sequences 
only serve to highlight how lacking in 
suspense, narrative momentum and 
meaningful dialogue Arizona Dream 
itself is. Still, its vices are its virtues: the 
film isn’t straitjacketed by genre or 
convention, and can amble off in 
whichever direction it pleases. 

Like Depp and Dunaway, who spend 
much of their time attempting to build 
primitive aeroplanes in the backyard, 
Kusturica feels free to experiment. If 
some of his gambits don’t come off, he 
needn’t worry: he knows he’ll be air¬ 
borne soon. For audiences, too, this 
work-in-process ought ultimately to 
prove rewarding, even if it is full of 
hideously improvised scenes, where he 
simply seems to have turned the cam¬ 
era on and left the actors to their own 
devices. Arizona Dream's many moments 
of outrageous virtuosity more than 
compensate. It is as bizarre and origi¬ 
nal a film as any European has ever 
made about America. 

Geoffrey Macnab 
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Porsche-driving bachelor Mike 
Lowrey and his married buddy 
Marcus Burnett are black Narcotics 
cops in Miami. When one million dol¬ 
lars worth of heroin captured in evi¬ 
dence is stolen from their station- 


led by the crazed Fouchet - shoot Eddie 
and Max. Julie escapes via the roof. 

Wanting revenge, Mike goes to find 
Lois, but she’s already dead. Meanwhile 
Marcus is trying to access Dominguez’s 
old cop file on the computer. His boss 
Captain Howard gets a call from Julie, 
saying she will only talk to Mike. At 
Howard’s insistence, Marcus pretends 
to be Mike. He goes to Julie’s apartment 
but she is suspicious. Only when 
Fouchet’s hoods arrive does she agree 
to go along, taking her two dogs with 
her. As ‘Mike’, Marcus brings her to 
Mike’s apartment. 

That night Marcus’s wife Theresa 
kicks him out of their bedroom, but 
Howard orders Marcus to continue 
the deception. After Julie identifies 
Fouchet’s henchman Noah from mug- 
shots, Marcus and Mike visit Noah’s 
favourite haunt. Club Hell. Julie fol¬ 
lows, armed with one of Mike’s guns, 
and tries to shoot Fouchet but misses. 
Mike, Marcus and Julie then make their 
getaway in a truck full of ether. Noah 
pursues them onto a road under repair 
where Mike unloads the barrels of 
ether and sets them aflame, killing 
Noah. A helicopter television news 
crew films the result. 

Two of Fouchet’s men are arrested 
outside Marcus’ home and give up 
Fouchet’s name. Mike, Marcus and Julie 
are spotted watching Fouchet’s boat, 
and are followed back to Mike’s apart¬ 
ment building. During a gun battle in 
the lobby, the gang kidnap Julie. Mar¬ 
cus persuades a computer hacker felon 
to access Dominguez’s file and the cops 
discover that their receptionist is his 
former lover. She gives Mike a car 
phone number which they track to an 
airport hangar where a major drug 
deal is about to occur. Mike, Marcus 
and two Latino colleagues attack the 
heavily protected site, rescuing Julie, 
blowing up the drugs, a huge cash pay¬ 
off and a private jet before pursuing 
Fouchet to his doom in a final car chase 



house, Mike asks his friend Max Logan, 
a high-class hooker, to look out for any 
new big spenders in town. Lois Fields, 
a madame, puts her on to Eddie 
Dominguez, who turns out to be a for¬ 
mer cop and the driver for the robbery 
gang. Max persuades her friend Julie to 
go with her. While Max is partying 
with Eddie, who has helped himself to 
one of the dope packages from the rob¬ 
bery, Julie goes to the bathroom. On 
her return, she sees the robbery gang - 


across the airfield. 


Those who regard a director’s 
credit as the most crucial piece of 
information about a film will be inter¬ 
ested to know that the promotional 
credits sheet for Bad Boys contains no 
reference to the director at all. He is 
credited on the film print itself, fleet- 
ingly, but even there the actual author¬ 
ship of Bad Boys is clearly denied him. 
For this is a Don Simpson and Jerry 
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Bruckheimer film, branded by the pro¬ 
duction duo who defined a certain kind 
of 80s action movie with Top Gun and 
Beverly Hills Cop, as well as a particular 
image of the bodybuilt, Tao-reading 
Hollywood production exec who was 
perpetually ‘ready to go’. 

That might be the first question that 
an audience asks of an action movie: is 
it ready to go? The immediate answer 
for Bad Boys is undoubtedly yes. All of 
the gunfights, car chases and explo¬ 
sions that one would expect are there, 
unobtrusively directed by Michael Bay 
in the requisite rock-video style and 
edited as much for punch and easy 
laughs as ever. They were also there 
when the duo came a cropper with the 
hugely expensive car racing flop Days of 
Thunder . Bad Boys is more like Beverly 
Hills Cop, and so it relies for its main 
strength on the ideological double¬ 
whammy of slick African-American 
humour and a near-fetishistic rever¬ 
ence for destructive mayhem, as if the 
two go naturally together. 

The plot simply requires us to dip 
into the lifestyles on view and to enjoy 
the almost Shakespearean cuckoldry 
humour while waiting for the next 
burst of gunfire. Both the action hero¬ 
ics and the sexual banter are well man¬ 
aged by Will Smith (of Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air fame) and Martin Lawrence (star of 
the spoof US talkshow Martin and host 
of Russell Simmons' Def Comedy Jam). They 
work in a similar but sufficiently differ¬ 
ent vein to that of the Lethal Weapon 
pairing Mel Gibson and Danny Glover 
but in a more subtle key than Eddie 
Murphy’s. The obvious contrast 
between Smith’s character, Mike 
Lowrey, a smoothie with a private 
income and a beautiful apartment, and 
Lawrence’s character Marcus, a work¬ 
ing-class married man with a suspi¬ 
cious wife, is nicely shaded by their 
role-reversal when Marcus has to pre¬ 
tend to be Mike. Obsessed as it is with 
male sexual performance, their patter 
is often edgy and tense. Some of this 
tension cannot resolve itself because 
the affect-free white girl Julie Mott who 
comes between them isn’t allowed to 
have a meaningful or physical relation¬ 
ship with either of them. She is the 
object of frustration for both of them, 
yet she remains somehow unattain¬ 
able. Clearly, American mainstream 
action movies are still not ready to go 
on miscegenation any more than they 
were in the days of Beverly Hills Cop. 

On the other hand the vigilante cop 
ethics required of the Hollywood 
action hero might nowadays be more 
palatably expressed by black characters 
than white as there’s not much chance 
of these cops moonlighting with the 
militia. It is also refreshing that the vil¬ 
lain is French rather than English with 
Tcheky Karyo reprising his more psy¬ 
chotic moments from Nikita. Otherwise 
Bad Boys is as nasty, thrilling, sexist, 
sexy, dumb, sharp and reprehensible as 
you want it to be - any number of qual¬ 
ifying adjectives will do because the 
experience it provides is so infuriat¬ 
ingly. enjoyably and successfully all- 
encompassing an entertainment. 

Nick James 
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Burma, August 1988. Trauma¬ 
tised by the death of her husband 
and infant son in a domestic assault, 
American doctor Laura Bowman has 
taken her sister Andy’s advice and 
joined her on a a sightseeing tour of 
South-East Asia. Unable at first to blank 
out such painful recent events, Laura’s 
curiosity at the demonstration outside 
her Rangoon hotel room window one 
night leads her through the city streets 
to witness pro-democracy leader Aung 
San Suu Kyi fearlessly confronting a 
phalanx of armed soldiers, part of the 
ruling military junta’s brutal regime 
of repression. On her return to her 
hotel however, the discovery of the loss 
of her passport forces her to stay 
behind alone in Rangoon to sort out a 
replacement. 

After her initial visit to the US 
embassy, she’s accosted in the street 
by U Aung Ko, a self-proclaimed ‘un¬ 
official’ guide. After bribing a check¬ 
point guard, they’re soon driving in the 
country, where U Aung’s car breaks 
down and they’re given shelter by a 
group of former student activists who 
reveal that U Aung was dismissed from 
a university professorship for helping 
the cause. The next day, news of an 
army massacre of pro-democracy pro¬ 
testers in Rangoon causes them to leave 
their cover and head for the Thai bor¬ 
der. En route. Laura rescues U Aung 
from being shot by a suspicious soldier, 
whereupon the two make off by car 
with the soldiers giving chase. Eventu¬ 
ally they escape via the river, but at the 
cost of a bad chest wound to U Aung. 

Persuading a bamboo-seller to take 
them down river, Laura obtains medi¬ 
cines during a brief stop, though she 
has to shoot a soldier to do so. Operat¬ 
ing on U Aung on the raft, she saves his 
life, but he repays the favour by spirit¬ 
ing her away from the Burmese mili¬ 
tary surrounding the US embassy in 
Rangoon. While ruthless government 
troops mow down groups of pro¬ 
democracy supporters. Laura and U 
Aung tag along with a group of stu¬ 



In muddy waters: Patricia Arquette 


dents hoping to reach the safety of 
Thailand. Breaking through a military 
checkpoint, they head through the jun¬ 
gle on foot and reach the haven of an 
anti-government guerrilla camp, from 
which, under heavy shelling from state 
troops which occasions much loss of 
life and serious injury, Laura and U 
Aung both make it over the river into 
safe territory. Arriving in a refugee 
camp on the Thai side of the border, 
Laura immediately pitches in to help 
the Red Cross medical team. 


There’s a certain industry short¬ 
hand that describes as a ‘fish out 
of water’ any film that throws its pro¬ 
tagonist into unfamiliar territory to 
dramatic and/or comic effect. It’s a nar¬ 
rative form that John Boorman has 
turned to time and again (in. for exam¬ 
ple, Hell in the Pacific, Deliverance and 
The Emerald Forest). The set of tensions 
between man and nature/Westemer 
and wilderness enacted in Beyond 
Rangoon are rich in psychological and 
eco-political resonance beyond their 
basic narrative-building potential - the 
action drama is both an interior jour¬ 
ney and a plea for environmental/ 
human rights awareness. At the same 
time, Boorman, the maker of Excalibur, 
brings a mythological aura to these tri¬ 
als of fortitude, where the test set for 
the individual exists outside of normal 
social circumstances and seems 
designed to test the very fibre of her 
humanity at some essential level. (In 
his most recent work, Hope and Glory 
and the ill-received Where the Heart Is we 
find the quotidian domestic world 
turned upside-down.) 

That Beyond Rangoon seeks to take all 
this on board, while adding, for the 
first time in its director’s career, a 
specific political imperative in its plat¬ 
form for the plight of Burma’s pro¬ 
democracy movement and its house¬ 
bound Nobel Prizewinning leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi, is certainly evidence 
of Boorman’s ambition. Yet on this 
occasion, the conventional mecha¬ 
nisms of the film’s chasethriller narra¬ 
tive leave little room to indulge its ros¬ 
ter of weighty aspirations, and the 
result is a sketchy, over-reaching piece 
that’s at its best when delivering basic 
suspense setpieces. Shooting on loca¬ 
tion, with Malaysia standing in for 
Burma, John Seale’s camera is all too 
eager to cut its way through the jungle 
undergrowth or plunge into the local 
rivers, matching Patricia Arquette’s 
plucky heroine step for step as her vaca¬ 
tioning American doctor finds herself 
by the side of a former political dissi¬ 
dent on the run from the country’s ► 
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◄ trigger-happy military. 

Unsurprisingly, from a director 
who’s probed the Amazon basin and 
crossed the Appalachians in his time, 
the film’s potent sense of place is its 
strongest suit, although slightly dissi¬ 
pated from time to time by some awk¬ 
ward process work (post-production 
tinkering or logistical exigencies?). If 
Patricia Arquette proves herself equal 
to the physical demands of the role, her 
success in dealing with Laura Bow¬ 
man’s growing commitment to fight 
injustice and her concomitant recovery 
from the traumatic loss of her husband 
and child in a fatal attack on her home 
in the US is a good deal more qualified. 

In this respect. Alex Lasker and Bill 
Rubenstein’s script doesn’t give her 
much of a chance. It’s as if the bathetic 
lessons of The Killing Fields had entirely 
passed them by. Spalding Gray’s cast¬ 
ing as the befuddled tour guide here 
seems no accident, while Hans Zim¬ 
mer’s pan-pipe-heavy score seems a self- 
conscious steal from Ennio Morricone’s 
work on that other Puttnam/JoPfe epic 
The Mission. The use of an ongoing 
national tragedy in South-East Asia as 
the backdrop to the personal develop¬ 
ment of one messed-up Westerner 
seems counter-productive at best, 
somewhat dubious at worst, dwarfing 
the human drama while it trivialises 
the political one. 

Of course, it’s difficult to argue 
against the positive aspects in the film 
if it brings the courage of Aung San 
Suu Kyi to a wider audience. However, 
the film seems simply unable to bridge 
the chasm between the very real 
sacrifices made by her and her support¬ 
ers and the scriptwriters’ contrivances 
that have disposed of the heroine’s 
family and put her through any num¬ 
ber of hair-raising scrapes. While the 
very notion of the troubled Westerner 
finding spiritual balm in the mystic 
East comes over as the usual well-mean¬ 
ing cliche, it’s equally disappointing 
that a film which offers such compas¬ 
sion for the Burmese people should 
treat its Burmese characters (martial 
automata on the one hand, courageous 
freedom fighters on the other, and 
nothing in-between) as ciphers. 

With its intermittently nerve-wrack¬ 
ing action highlights, including a well- 
mounted finale in which Patricia 
Arquette and her pals in the resistance 
cross the river into safe Thailand under 
heavy army shelling. Beyond Rangoon 
has the air of Boorman bidding to 
reach the box office after the dull thud 
of Where the Heart Is. Approached as an 
empty-headed actioner, it’s partially 
successful, but when so much more has 
obviously been intended (and achieved 
in Boorman’s previous work) one won¬ 
ders where this perennial cinematic 
adventurer has left to go. Boorman is a 
director to write off at your peril, but 
now in his sixties his travelling days 
must surely be numbered and the spec¬ 
tre of Werner Herzog must be there to 
remind him that the visionary who 
spends too much time in the wilder¬ 
ness might just leave his career there 
on a permanent basis. 

Trevor Johnston 
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A newsreel explains the baseball 
career of Ty Cobb, one of the 
greatest and most ruthlessly aggressive 
players the game has ever known. 

1960. A1 Stump, a semi-famous 
sportswriter is invited to ghostwrite 
Cobb’s autobiography. Meeting Cobb at 
his home in Tahoe, Stump discovers a 
vicious-tempered, racist, and very sick 
old man who wants “A prince and a 
good man has fallen here today" writ¬ 
ten on his tombstone. Finding Cobb 
unbearable company, with editorial 
control over what he writes. Stump 
tries to get out of the deal only to find 
that his hands are tied. 

Cobb, who has been impotent for 
many years, insists he wants to visit 
Reno to get laid and Stump comes 
along. Stump meets Ramona, a ciga¬ 



rette-seller, and is about to go to bed 
with her when Cobb barges in and 
drags Ramona off to his room. He 
seems poised to rape her when his 
impotence asserts itself and he lets her 
go, giving her a $ 1,000 and instructions 
to tell everyone that he was the greatest 
lover she ever had. Stump decides to 
write two books: the first a hagio- 
graphic tribute, while the second, writ¬ 
ten on hidden scraps of paper, will be 
an honest portrait of Cobb’s brutal per¬ 
sonality and include material on how 
he beat a mugger to death, battered his 
wife, and how his father was killed by 
his mother when Cobb was a youth, all 
of which are revealed in flashbacks. 

Cobb grows increasingly dependent 
on Stump and reveals more about his 
life as the two men start to become ran¬ 
corous friends. They make their way 
across country to the Baseball Hall of 
Fame where a ceremony to induct Cobb 
and several other players onto the ros¬ 
ter of the great is about to take place. It 
is revealed that Cobb, a canny stock 
market investor and a wealthy man. 
has been financially supporting an old 
teammate for years. At the ceremony, 
the newsreel shown at the beginning of 
the film rolls again, but this time Cobb 
hallucinates that the voiceover and 
images are revealing all his dark per¬ 
sonal secrets. 

The two men drive to Royston, Geor¬ 
gia, where Cobb was bom. There, 
Cobb’s daughter refuses to speak with 
him. Cobb reveals that his father was 
‘really’ murdered by his wife’s lover. 
Cobb discovers Stump’s notes for the 
second book, but his rage is cut short 
when he starts coughing up blood, so 
he checks into a hospital. As Cobb dies. 
Stump finishes the book the way Cobb 
would have wanted it. When his 
friends ask him later what Cobb was 
really like, he replies, “a prince and a 
good man has fallen here today.” 

Cobb opens with newsreel film, 
contains contradictory flash¬ 
backs, and has a complex and leg¬ 
endary figure at its centre about whom 
a reporter is trying to find out the elu¬ 
sive truth. Possibly only the fear of it 
being mistaken for a film on com har¬ 
vesting prevented the studio from call¬ 
ing the film Citizen Cobb. To its deserved 
credit, however, this soft pastiche of Cit¬ 
izen Kane enhances the film’s true 
colours which are surprisingly richer 
than those of the average biopic. 

In some ways it goes one better than 
Welles’ film. As writer-director Ron 
Shelton’s best film, Cobb is akin to a 
pigeon standing on the statuesque 
shoulders of Welles’ prototypical exam¬ 
ination of a great-man-of-history: but it 
leaves tactical droppings on the very 
notion of mythmaking. After telling 
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Stump the story of his father’s murder 
for the first time. Cobb mocks his biog¬ 
rapher’s seizure of this fact as “the 
missing piece". Rather than allow this 
to be misread as a Rosebudian revela¬ 
tion. Cobb insists that he “was a prick 
before it happened, and a prick after it 
happened and you can stick that up 
your Sigmund Freud ass." By the time 
the ambiguous conclusion rolls around, 
the very need for heroes has been, if not 
completely dissected, then at least gut¬ 
ted and spread out on the table. 

Baseball in general and baseball bio- 
pics in particular share a portion of the 
blame for forging modern American 
ideals of heroism, masculinity, and 
fatherhood in America. It seems appro¬ 
priate then that Shelton should use the 
genre to deconstruct all of the above 
while still being able to convey the 
glamour and allure of the game. His 
powerful slow-motion, sepia-toned 
flashbacks skirt but never descend into 
cliche. In Bull Durham and White Men 
Cant Jump , Shelton displayed a sure 
touch for rendering the sporting life. 
Here, there’s less playtime on screen, 
but what is there buttresses the narra¬ 
tive. Thus, if there’s something missing 
from Cobb’s character exposition, it’s 
amply expressed in the way we see him 
steal bases and land a kick in the 
catcher’s face as he flies home. If Field of 
Dreams movingly recuperated the 
myths of baseball. Cobh mangles them 
afresh, and cuttingly historicises them, 
albeit taking justifiable liberties with 
the facts. (Stump actually met Cobb on 
several occasions rather than just the 
one road-bound bonding session that 
we see here, for example.) 

Having made a career out of playing 
good ol’ boys with nasty streaks, 
Tommy Lee Jones nails the type down 
forever. Only an actor with precise 
comic timing could measure out such 
tragic moments as when, coughing up 
blood, he starts to say the Lord’s Prayer 
and gives up the faded hope of redemp¬ 
tion with a clipped “fuck it". Robert 
Wuhl is equally excellent playing catch 
with the smart dialogue and being a 
likable sort of blokey mensch as A1 
Stump. A collection of real life sports- 
writers put in cameos as Stump’s bar- 
buddies. their crumpled mugs recall¬ 
ing similar cabals of kvetches in 
Broadway Danny Rose and Diner. Amongst 
all this foetid masculinity. Lolita Davi¬ 
dovich is the lone female in the locker 
room, but her little bit of screen time 
makes an indelible mark with a near¬ 
rape scene that lingers in the mind and 
keeps Cobb’s character in focus. 

Baseball movies, unless they star 
Kevin Costner, seldom go down well 
with British audiences, so it’s unlikely 
that this one will wow them in Wok¬ 
ing. It would be a pity if Cobb sunk 
unnoticed, however, because it’s about 
much more than the life story of the 
man with the greatest ever lifetime bat¬ 
ting average (.367). At the very least, it 
provokes the question why no one here 
has ever attempted to tell in cinematic 
terms the story of. say, George Best, a 
sporting hero of the same proportions 
as Ty Cobb. 

Leslie Felperin 
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Canterbury, an Australian sheep sta¬ 
tion just after the First World War. 
Alexander returns home from London 
with a beautiful wife, Deborah, having 
left 22 years earlier to make his name as a 
theatre critic. His brother-in-law Jack and 
his daughter Sally have been taking care 
of the land. Alexander disrupts the house¬ 
hold by insisting on doing things his way. 
Both Jack and the local doctor, Max, are 
attracted to Deborah. Sally is in love with 
Max. The women attend a lecture by Max 
on progressive farming which is dis¬ 


rupted when Max is accused being a 
friend of the Aborigines and a pacifist. 

While Max takes Deborah out for a 
walk. Jack rifles through Alexander’s 
room, and discovers the poor quality of 
his writing. Jack becomes obsessed by 
Deborah, and wants to save her from 
Alexander. In order to ease the tension 
between the two women. Deborah 
promises to find out if Max loves Sally. 
In the stables, Max shows more interest 
in Deborah and the two are about to 
have sex when they are interrupted. 
Alexander calls a family meeting about 
his plans to sell Canterbury. Disturbed 
by a glimpse of Max and Deborah 
embracing. Jack is angered by the sug¬ 
gestion, runs for a rifle and starts firing 
at Alexander. He misses, and is talked 
out of taking his own life by Max. 

Alexander and Deborah decide to 
leave. An uneasy truce is established 
between Jack and Alexander, as Jack 
promises to keep sending him money 
from the land. Max says he won’t 
return for months. Alone again. Jack 
and Sally determine to carry on their 
lives as before. 


In the opening credits, we read 
that Country Life was “suggested by 
Uncle Vanya”. This seems something of 
an understatement since the film’s 
characters correspond directly to those 
in Chekhov’s play and follow the 
actions and fortunes of their equiva¬ 
lents directly. Why didn’t writer/direc¬ 
tor Blakemore simply set Uncle Vanya in 
Australia after the First World War 
since, after all, we are used to far more 
radical transpositions of such fre¬ 
quently-performed works? But Blake- 
more has done something different. 
His narrative strategy might be com¬ 
pared to that behind Jane Smiley’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, A Thou- 
sand Acres where a new story justifies 
itself and, as if only by coincidence, 
turns out to be a reworking of King Lear. 

Those working with a canonical 
piece often insist on its universality. 
This point was well illustrated by a 
recent film, Louis Malle’s Vanya On 42nd 
Street. That film’s conceit - a group of 
present-day actors rehearsing in their 
civvies - suggests that the relation¬ 
ships’ dynamic transcends the turn-of- 
the-century Russian countryside set¬ 
ting. Blakemore is keen to do 
something different. He needs the 
looseness a “suggested by" credit offers 
because he is less interested in univer¬ 


sal than in specific points about Aus¬ 
tralia’s relationship with Britain, with 
his characters becoming emblems. 

Alexander is the Australian infected 
by Englishness. He is prissy, snobbish, 
idle. Worse, he is a fraud, claiming a 
talent he does not have, having spent 
his time in London living off profits 
from the Australian land. Max is his 
opposite in many ways, a practical and 
hardworking doctor. He looks into the 
future, not nostalgically into the past: 
he is the new Australian, keen to be 
free of ties to the “mother country". 
Running parallel to these divisions, 
and possibly resulting from them, are 
contrasting sensual matters. While 
Alexander finds it difficult to meet his 
marital duties and is uninterested in 
nature, Max is the picture of virility, at 
home in the wild land. Deborah, bored 
with her husband, is taken by the sight 
of Max’s buttocks as he bathes in the 
kitchen. The sight suggests that per¬ 
haps Sam Neill thought he was given 
the wrong part in The Piano and is keen 
to show he can match Harvey Keitel in 
the bare derriere department. 

During the past few years, Australian 
and New Zealand cinema has dwelt on 
this repression/liberation dualism. 
Considering such a cultural legacy it’s 
an obvious topic, but it’s one that has 
produced ludicrous results. In John 
Duigan’s Sirens an uptight English pair, 
played by Tara Fitzgerald and Hugh 
Grant, was subjected to family of free 
thinking Aussies (including Sam Neill). 
That film ought to have killed off for 
good the symbolic potential of snakes 
in the bush. But no. Country Life sees 
Max taking Deborah into the country, 
past a snake, and introducing her to a 
couple of kangaroos having sex. 

Flora also serves symbolic service: 
Canterbury’s English rose garden has 
withered. Sally proposes in its place a 
garden of hardy native flowers. While 
Deborah is the English rose, Sally is her¬ 
self something of a hardy native. Some¬ 
what bizarrely, Deborah also becomes 
the “sleek English fox come to gobble 
up native wildlife”. Sonya in Vanya - 
here. Deborah - is always a difficult 
role. The men project their fantasies 
onto her, and the character is often 
silent. In Vanya on 42nd Street Julianne 
Moore managed to suggest that the 
silence was the result of a decision to 
keep her own counsel: Scacchi’s Debo¬ 
rah just appears to have nothing to say. 
Robert Yates 
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Cartoonist Robert Crumb, pio¬ 
neer of 60s underground comics 
and creator of such characters as Fritz 
the Cat and Mr Natural, is filmed by his 
old friend Terry Zwigoff. Crumb is seen 
talking about his work to students, and 
at home in California with his wife 
Aline Kominsky, complaining about 
their neighbours. He reminisces about 
high school crushes, and shows his col¬ 
lection of 1920s jazz records. 

Crumb visits his brothers, who share 
his artistic talents but not his social 
skills. His older brother Charles is 
chronically depressed and reclusive, 
and lives in squalor with their mother 
Beatrice; Charles’ own comics were 


fired by his obsession with Treasure 
Island. Younger brother Maxon lives in 
a hotel, paints and practises yoga tech¬ 
niques; he has a history of molesting 
women. 

On the occasion of a gallery retro¬ 
spective, art critic Robert Hughes 
acclaims Crumb as a contemporary 
Breughel or Goya. Crumb reminisces 
about the late 60s, and insists that he 
never hung out with the fashionable 
Haight-Ashbury crowd. He recalls his 
beginnings in underground comics 
and explains how his characters first 
emerged after a LSD experience; fellow 
artists Trina Robbins, Spain Rodriguez 
and Bill Griffith comment on his work, 
but Robbins and journalist Deirdre 
English criticise its misogyny. 

Crumb’s former girlfriend Dian Han¬ 
son, editor of Leg Show and other porn 
mags, invites Crumb to take part in a 
photo shoot with models, and discusses 
his sexual predilections, above all his 
taste for receiving piggybacks. Another 
ex-girlfriend, Kathy Goodell, accuses 
Crumb of being callous and ends up 
hitting him. At home, Aline talks about 
her own comic art and her hatred of 
her mother. Crumb gives his son Jesse a 
lesson in drawing Victorian mad¬ 
women. The Crumb brothers recall 
their childhood in 50s suburbia and 
their tyrannical father. The sexist and 
racist aspects of Crumb’s strips come 
under scrutiny. 

Robert and Aline and their daughter 
Sophie prepare to move to France; 
Crumb winces as his beloved record 
collection is moved. Titles tell us the 
family now lives in southern France; 
that Charles committed suicide the 
year after being filmed; and that the 
Crumb sisters Sandra and Carol 
declined to be interviewed. 

The most worrying aspect of 
Crumb is that it carries the credit 
“David Lynch presents". For sure, the 
Crumb family is as grotesque and dis¬ 
turbing as any of Lynch’s own cre¬ 
ations. From their 50s suburban back¬ 
ground - described by Robert as an 
“Ozzie and Harriet hell" - to Charles’ 
adult existence with his mother in a 
dingy house, the family could be a text¬ 
book illustration of that “dark under¬ 
belly" of American normality that was 
once Lynch’s stock-in-trade. The credit, 
though, does lead us to expect some 
sort of invented weirdness, whereas 
everything we see is real. 

It’s the discomforting ugliness of this 
reality that makes Terry Zwigoffs por¬ 
trait so fascinating and so oddly mov¬ 
ing. As Robert Crumb’s friend, pub¬ 
lisher and musical collaborator over 25 
years - he played in Crumb’s band the 
Cheap Suit Serenaders - Zwigoff had 
unique access to less public parts of his 
subject’s life. The result is something 
rare, a genuine psychobiography in 
which the subject is revealed less by 
what he says about himself than by his 
difference from the people around 
him. The most important fact about 
Robert is that somehow he has avoided 
being Charles or Maxon, just as this 
late-60s alternative-society icon has 
always refused to be a part of the cul¬ 


ture that celebrated him. 

Crumb is more than a little voyeuris¬ 
tic. It’s one thing that the cartoonist 
should lay his psyche open to the cam¬ 
era, but you wonder how much his 
brothers and mother were prepared 
for, when they let Zwigoff into their 
homes. (That the Crumb household 
appears as a domain of warped male¬ 
ness is partly to do with the fact that 
sisters Sandra and Carol declined to 
appear.) Charles and Maxon, who seem 
possessed of acute cerebrality and bit¬ 
ter self-loathing in equal quantities, 
offer lacerating auto-critiques; but the 
lucidity of their despair doesn’t pre¬ 
empt the camera’s ability to frame 
them as surreal oddballs. Many of their 
revelations produced hearty but ner¬ 
vous tittering in the screening theatre 
- not unlike the anxiously amused “Oh 
my Gaaad" reaction Robert himself 
greets them with. It’s easy to forget that 
we’re marvelling at real people with 
real problems; that is, until the end of 
the film, when we learn that Charles 
killed himself the year after being 
filmed. 

Unlike his brothers, Robert has been 
able to function in society, partly by 
designing an armour for himself - a 
public persona as cartoonish as his self- 
portraiture on paper. Pebble glasses, 
straw boater and sandals make this 
toothy, prematurely venerable scare¬ 
crow as distinctive a caricature of Mr 
Middle America as William Burroughs’ 
patented square-john act. and serving 
much the same function. Like Bur¬ 
roughs, Crumb proclaims his marginal- 
ity by pushing anachronistic ‘normal¬ 
ness’ to an extreme. He is insistent on 
his non-alignment with the hippie cul¬ 
ture that adopted him as its flag-bearer. 

Crumb’s high-school reminiscences, 
and glimpses of a blatantly self-pitying 
autobiographical comic strip, demon¬ 
strate that he rescued himself by 
assuming in extreme form the label 
inflicted on him - he became a tran¬ 
scendent geek, adopting a fogeyish 
demeanour. Robert found a way to 
make his art communicate to the 
world, unlike his no less talented 
brothers - Maxon, whose extraordinary 
paintings are committed to an extreme 
formalising of the female body, and 
Charles, whose sexualised obsession 
with Treasure Island sublimated itself in 
an increasingly abstract comic art that 
eventually devolved into hermetic 
graphomania. Robert, however, comes 


across in speech as the least self-aware 
of the three; Charles, for example, is 
capable of a ruthless self-analysis: “I’m 
never constipated - that’s about all I 
can say for myself." 

In the scenes with his brothers, 
Robert plays an amused, almost disbe¬ 
lieving observer, collaborating in our. 
and the camera’s, tendency to view 
them as freaks. When Maxon recounts 
his history of molesting women, Robert 
just sniggers like a teenager being told 
a gross but innocuous locker room 
yam. He similarly seems to cast himself 
as an observer of his own life: when an 
ex-girlfriend lays into his infidelity and 
emotional dishonesty, he grins like a 
bashful This is Your Life subject - until 
she’s driven to slap him. 

One thing that seems to have saved 
him is his ability to dispense with subli¬ 
mation in his work; as Aline puts it, 
“He just depicts his id in its pure form." 
Certainly, his art from the late 60s to 
the present is marked by its consistent 
expression of lust and rage, and seems 
to display a tenderness towards the 
world only in its freer-flowing, more 
realistic mode: in his portraits of 1920s 
blues heroes, or in his versions of Victo¬ 
rian photographs of madwomen. 

For the most part, his cartoons pre¬ 
sent an obsessive loathing of the world 
and of himself. Many of his strips dis¬ 
play in fairly undiluted form the con¬ 
ventional demonology of racism and 
misogyny - a horde of monstrous, vari¬ 
ously deformed odalisques or, least 
defensible of all, the African character 
Ooga Booga. The purity of his bile 
doesn’t necessarily make Crumb a 
Breughel or a Celine, as Robert Hughes 
implies, nor does it make him a 
debunker of such hatreds. However, 
one woman defends his gargantuan 
broads as empowering images: “He 
made it possible for me to have a butt." 

The most concise image of Crumb, 
drawn for the film, has him lying in 
bed. surrounded by cameras and lights, 
muttering. “I'm nauseous." Zwigoffs 
great achievement is to make that nau¬ 
sea tangible. The strangest sequence 
of all is of Crumb’s photo-session at 
his ex’s pom mag, receiving mock 
discipline and real piggybacks from a 
selection of wholesome high-school 
majorette types, clearly having the 
time of his life and riding high on 
another absurd image of his own 
abjection. 

Jonathan Romney 
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• Perigord, France. 1654. When the 
Mother Superior of a convent 
gives an escaped African slave shelter, 
she is stabbed by the Due de Crassac. 
The dying nun extracts a promise from 
Eloise D’Artagnan to avenge her death, 
saying she has written evidence that 
will see the Due’s accomplice/lover 
Eglantine punished. Dressed in man’s 
clothing, Eloise sets off for Paris to find 
her father. She meets a poet, Quentin 
La Misdre, who sees through her dis¬ 
guise and declaims his love for her. 

In Paris, Eloise finds D’Artagnan, 
now a shabby fencing coach, but he 
refuses to believe her story. She visits 
Cardinal Mazarin, Dauphin Louis’ Pro¬ 
tector. to show him the evidence, but 
when he signs an order to put Quentin 
in the Bastille, she leaves hurriedly. His 
one-eyed assistant suggests she left 
because she recognised Mazarin’s sig¬ 
nature on the document she bears. 

Mazarin sends soldiers to get the doc¬ 
ument from her. With her father, 
Eloise fights them off. but a poem of 
Quentin’s is taken from her by mistake. 
The Cardinal decides it must be a code. 
D’Artagnan rounds up the two living 
members of his former clique, Porthos 
and Aramis and they all set off for the 
convent. Crassac orders his doctor to 
create a poison that will kill the young 
king during his coronation. The one 
eyed man visits Crassac, but Crassac 
and Eglantine get him drunk. Eloise 
reaches the convent before the muske 
teers and finds Eglantine tearing up 
evidence of her past. They fight, Eloise 
is overcome and taken to a slave boat 
with all the nuns. 

Crassac buys Eloise for himself. Eloise 
reveals to Eglantine that she knows the 
story of her past. The musketeers find 
Crassac’s castle and the one-eyed man, 
whom they recognise to be their sup¬ 
posedly dead partner. Athos. They 
attack the boat and Quentin learns 
from a dying crewman about Crassac’s 
plot to kill the king. They ride to Cras¬ 
sac’s monastery where Eloise is impris¬ 
oned and Louis is staying the night. 
D’Artagnan breaks in and tells Louis 
about the plot. Meanwhile, the jealous 
Eglantine goes down to the dungeon to 
kill Eloise. but Eloise talks her out of it 
and together they confront Crassac. A 
fight ensues and the musketeers enter. 
Eloise fences with Crassac on the roof 
before he is killed by D’Artagnan. On 
coronation day, D’Artagnan and Eloise 
ride off arguing about her future. 

• A home-made sequel to Dumas’ 
novels, made by Tavernier after 
the original director fell ill, this old- 
fashioned piece of ham makes several 
attempts to provide a present-day feel. 
First and foremost is the element of 
feminism, which pitches Eloise, as a 
plucky, untrained swordswoman who 


prefers wearing trousers to dresses, and 
has a boyfriend who is not good for 
much except bad poetry and getting in 
the way. One of the film’s many, rather 
tired running jokes is the bone of con¬ 
tention between D’Artagnan and Eloise 
over Eloise’s lack of femininity. He 
wants her to learn seemly skills; she 
wants to be a musketrice. Even so, 
Eloise’s toughness is a lot of bravado: 
on several occasions, she has to be res¬ 
cued by Daddy, while her immediate 
acceptance of Quentin’s love seems a 
little unguarded for such a clever girl. 
Her father appears to be right when he 
comments that she is just a convent 
girl who has fallen in love with the first 
man she sees. 

Despite its title, you can’t help feel¬ 
ing that the film is more interested in 
the reunion of the former glory boys 
than in Eloise. So. the fatter, shabbier 
D’Artagnan, having fallen out with the 
Dauphin, is reduced to giving fencing 
lessons; hearty Porthos has become 
obsessively greedy; and the cunning 
Aramis has turned into a suave, wily 
religioso. There is plenty of play on the 
age joke as the trio huff and puff their 
way across country, up castle walls and 
into uncomfortable tents. But the less 
convincing corollary to all this is that 
every time they start fighting (each 
taking on at least four men at once), 
they are suddenly amazingly fit and 
skilled again. It is a further measure 
of the film’s disregard for credibility 
that during these scenes the men 
combine anachronistically antique ex¬ 
pressions (translated as, “zounds!", 
“oddsbodkin!") with modern casual 
one-liner jokes. 

Elder statesman Noiret as D’Artag¬ 
nan and Frey as Aramis, send up the 
foibles of their characters with just 
enough subtlety to prevent them from 
falling headlong into slapstick. But 
Athos’s transformation from a sinister 
one-eyed man in the service of Cardinal 
Mazarin to a musketeer, loyally 
reunited with his former companions, 
is never explained. It’s hard to know 
whether this is just laziness on the part 
of the film, or the same kind of self- 
serving cynicism that swiftly turns Gigi 
Proietti’s engagingly sneaky Cardinal 
Mazarin into the young king’s loyal 
retainer. 

While Crassac and Eglantine do their 
best to remain roisterously wicked cari¬ 
catures through the rambling convolu¬ 
tions of their plotting. Eglantine is 
given pretty short shrift. Not only does 
she undergo a complete change of 
heart as Eloise persuades her to become 
a goody, but her role in the film shifts 
bizarrely. In the first half, her murky 
secret seems to hold the crux of the 
story. Then it is despatched in a few 
moments as Eloise reduces it neatly to 
a bit of cod psychology - Eglantine has 
become bad because she was raped as a 
girl - and the film is whisked off on 
another strand altogether. 

The result is an untidy, careless pas¬ 
tiche of the genre, as full of seemingly 
unintentional red herrings as it is of 
intentional ones, and not as entertain¬ 
ing as it tries to be. 

Amanda Lipman 
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Julian Goddard has busted out of 
prison. He is picked up on the 
road by the fast-talking, enigmatic 
Johnny Destiny who drives a Plymouth 
Roadrunner similar to that driven by 
Julian’s partner Thoreau for a robbery 
three years before. Destiny drops him 
in Las Vegas at the Marilyn hotel where 
Thoreau is working. Julian wants his 
money and his girl, Lucille. Thoreau 
tells him that Lucille is now Tuerto’s 
girl and that the money was stolen by a 
man who is clearly Johnny Destiny. 
They recall how, on the night of the 
robbery, they were about to make their 
getaway when Julian insisted on going 
to find Lucille and was arrested. 
Thoreau tells Julian how Johnny Des¬ 
tiny emerged magically out of the 
motel pool during an electrical storm 
and zapped Thoreau unconcious. 
When he woke up. his money and car 
were gone. 

Lucille wants out of Vegas and into 
a singing career, but she is pregnant. 
Her manager Ralph has set up a perfor¬ 
mance for music biz mogul Vinnie Vidi- 
vici. She spots Julian from Tuerto’s 
office on the security video. They meet 
and she tells him that she disappeared 
on the night of the robbery because she 
couldn’t see any future in being on 
the run. Destiny makes a deal with 
Thoreau: in return for repairing the 
crack in the pool and refilling it. 
Thoreau will get the car and the money 
back. 

Julian persuades Lucille to sleep with 
him but Tuerto catches them at it. 
Julian and Lucille get away, evading the 
police and Tuerto’s hoods. The two 
decide to get married but after the cere¬ 
mony Tuerto’s men kidnap Lucille and 
return her to the casino. She tells 
Tuerto that she loves Julian and he fires 
her, but the police insist that her 
evening performance should go ahead 
as bait for the capture of Julian. Lucille 
goes on stage and gives the perfor¬ 
mance of her life. Vinnie raves about 
her. but she decides to make her get¬ 
away with Julian. 

Julian, Lucille and Thoreau gather at 
the motel where the pool has an 
unearthly glow to it. Destiny arrives 
and tells them that the pool offers all 
the directions your life could have 
taken if you’d made different decisions, 
then he jumps in. The cops come and. 


rather than surrender. Julian and 
Lucille dive in. Thoreau throws in his 
money bag and the cops give up 
through lack of evidence. Thoreau, 
however, had switched bags, and he 
leaves Vegas a rich man. 


Although it might be seen as 
another piece of film geek fun 
associated with Quentin Tarantino, Des¬ 
tiny Turns on the Radio is of an older tra¬ 
dition. Like Tom DiCillo’s Johnny Suede 
(to name one of many) it is an arch 
exercise in the recycling of favourite 
iconography (in this case 50s roadside 
Americana with a smidgen of 70s Vegas 
kitsch) in the tranquilised B-movie for¬ 
mat that so often passes for serious 
artistry in the American independent 
film ever since the inimitable success 
of Jim Jarmusch. The film’s pulp heart 

- made of sassy dialogue, cheesy char¬ 
acters and an amoral mayhem of 
mixed motivation - is buried so deep 
by an ironic distance of tone and per¬ 
formance that it barely pulses. 

Director Jack Baran places a heavy 
burden on his cast, requiring them to 
regurgitate feedbags of comball dia¬ 
logue in longish, static takes (sample: 
“I’ve been rolling snake eyes ever since 
you left”). Action is provided either by 
the non-stop shoulder-heaving wiggle 
of Tarantino as Destiny - too 
embarassed, at a guess, to stand still for 
the excruciating lines he’s given - or by 
the deliberately undermined stunting 
of Dylan McDermott as Julian, such as 
his skidding arrival at the motel on a 
motorbike (staged rather than slap¬ 
stick-clumsy). McDermott’s particular 
stiff quality may well be blow to stan¬ 
dard macho characterisation, but he 
comes across like a fashion model try¬ 
ing to act tough without chipping his 
fingernails. 

If it’s all part of the same joke that 
Nancy Travis as Lucille is neither a par¬ 
ticularly steamy presence nor a 
halfway competent chanteuse, or that 
Johnny Destiny is about as charismatic 
as a church deacon in shades, or that 
Julian looks more like he’s been tour¬ 
ing Morocco than spending three years 
in jail, then it is a peculiarly slim one, 
lost on anyone who hasn’t long ago 
OD’d on repeated viewings of such so- 
bad-it’s-good films as Edgar G. Ulmer’s 
Detour. If, however. Baran was trying for 
something more convincing, then he is 
not a good judge of when a performer 
is giving their best. Many of his cast 
members have done well in other films 

- including Travis, LeGros and Taran¬ 
tino - but none of them is more than 
perfunctory here. 

The plot’s melding of mild sci-fi and 
cod-noir cries out for a psychological 
spin on the characters such as that 
found in the stories of Jim Thompson. 
Thompson’s characters are just as often 
tools of fate but they strive against it. 
generating a delirious sense of panic 
and desperation. The dominant mood 
in Destiny is rather one of fatalism, leav¬ 
ing Johnny Destiny (the character, the 
symbol and perhaps even the actor 
himself) with all the cards in his favour 
and no-one trying to kick his chair over. 
Nick James 
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In the two weeks leading up to an 
eclipse of the sun over Toronto, 
Canada - a countdown marked by 
media overkill, and recorded on cam¬ 
corder by a precocious teenager. 
Angelo, for a school project - ten men 
and women of diverse ages and back¬ 
grounds (including Angelo) become 
part of a chain of sexual encounters. 

Brian, a repressed, married, middle- 
aged businessman, has anxious back- 
street sex with Henry, a young south¬ 
east Asian hustler. On another day. 
Henry snatches sex with his indifferent 
and contemptuous housekeeper Sylvie, 
a French-speaking Qudbecoise recently 
arrived in Toronto. At the language 
centre where Sylvie learns English, she 
meets Gabriel, a Central American 
refugee. Her pity for him unleashes 
desire and she initiates lovemaking. 
Crying at the sight of his scars, she 
pours out memories - in French - of 
her unhappy adolescent promiscuity 
with her brothers and their friends, 
none of which he can understand. 
Gabriel visits Sarah, the beautiful 
upper-class Venezuelan wife of his 
Canadian immigration lawyer, and 
they resume a passionate affair. How¬ 
ever his awareness that this bourgeois 
“bored housewife" would never be 
available to him in his own country 
makes him hostile, and they part. 

The affair exacerbates Sarah’s doubts 
about her relationship with her hus¬ 
band. Norman, and his bland reassur¬ 
ances fail to satisfy her. A day later the 
nervous, guilt-ridden Norman has his 
first-ever gay sexual encounter - with 
Angelo, the beautiful teenager who is 
videoing the run-up to the eclipse. 
Angelo drops in on Michael, a jaded 
and promiscuous artist with whom he 
once had sex. Though tritely fascinated 
by Angelo’s beauty, recording it on end¬ 
less polaroids, Michael rejects him 
after sex. Michael visits his best friend 
Jim, once briefly his lover. After cyni¬ 
cally dissecting the failings of their 
past sexual relationship, Michael 
manipulates Jim into making love; but 
afterwards Jim, secretly in love with 
Michael, weeps, knowing that the 
encounter meant nothing to Michael. 

Jim seeks solace in a gay club where, 
to his horror, he is accosted by Carlotta, 
a loud young woman whose unstop¬ 
pable talk and tall stories are a front for 
desperation. Pursued by her into the 
orgiastic dark of the men’s toilets, he 
reluctantly gives in to her physical 
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advances. Next morning - on the day of 
the eclipse - Carlotta wakes up with 
Henry. Although they are strangers and 
remember nothing of the night before, 
they make tentative, tender social con¬ 
tact, but she rejects his offer of a coffee 
and leaves. Rushing to the window. 
Henry sees the eclipse begin. As it dark¬ 
ens the city, each of the ten characters 
watches it in profound isolation - end¬ 
ing with Brian, who suffers a heart 
attack in his car. 


Sharing a producer with Atom 
Egoyan’s Exotica, featuring actors 
previously seen in Egoyan’s The Adjuster, 
Denys Arcand’s Love and Human Remains 
and (en masse) in David Wellington’s 
I Love a Man in Uniform, and directed by 
the one-time publicist of David Cronen¬ 
berg’s Dead Ringers, Eclipse's preoccupa¬ 
tions - postmodern disengagement, 
alienated human relations, the sexual¬ 
ity of manipulation and its technology 
(video) - seem a little overdetermined. 
While the claim that its affinities with 
Egoyan’s “cinema of disappointment" 
(a label which could equally well be 
applied to a broader set of Canadian 
films from Arcand’s 1986 Decline of the 
American Empire onwards) has some sub¬ 
stance, the sensation of watching a me- 
too movie is at times hard to shake off. 
Nevertheless, this cross-pollination has 
given the recent Canadian cinema 
much of its energy, and a first feature 
which succeeds (where Love and Human 
Remains failed) in bringing eloquence, 
subtlety and humour to themes of 
urban impersonality and casual sex 
can’t be so lightly dismissed. 

Eclipse’s subject is not sex in itself 
(pleasure and release are virtually 
absent from its couplings) so much as 
sexuality as it functions socially: sex as 
an expression - and exposer - of power, 
control, anxiety, self-image, joyless 
drives and unfulfilled (perhaps 
unfulfillable) needs. Layers of ambigu¬ 
ous analogy are embedded in the 
imagery of the eclipse: a professor 
Angelo interviews for his video project 
intones that "A world without light is a 
reminder of how precarious our exis¬ 
tence really is". What the director 
Podeswa brings to this material is a 
self-deflating quality. Ironic parallels 
between the thrill/risk/disappointment 
of gazing at this natural wonder (look¬ 
ing at the eclipse unprotected can 
cause blindness) and the thrill/risk/dis¬ 
appointment of a sexual encounter are 
established early on when the camera 
lingers on a poster ad for sunglasses 
whose slogan - “Be smart, be safe: pro¬ 
tect your eyes" - hijacks the language 
of safe sex campaigns to simultane¬ 
ously exploit both the eclipse and fears 
about it. 

Eclipse has a structural simplicity 
which works to its advantage when 
focusing on the finer nuances of trysts 
between characters who are strangers 
to one another as much as they are to 
us. The hustler Henry learns Brian’s 
name not because Brian volunteers it 
but from a document he idly picks up 
in Brian’s car. Brian, in turn, fails to 
understand (or ignores) his house 
keeper Sylvie’s pointed statements that 


sex between them is, for her, a neces¬ 
sary financial transaction. (When he 
asks “Do you find me attractive?” she 
replies: “Yeah, you’re great - your 
cheques never bounce".) 

By contrast, the tender pathos of 
Sylvie’s encounter with Gabriel and the 
unexpected liberation Norman experi¬ 
ences with the promiscuous, non¬ 
committal but emotionally generous 
Angelo, suggest that true intimacy may 
be snatched in the unlikeliest of colli¬ 
sions. The characters with the least eco¬ 
nomic and political power strive most 
to make contact with others: con¬ 
versely, Brian and Michael, seemingly 
with the greatest power to define and 
gratify their sexual desires, are shown 
to be the least capable of intimacy, 
pleasure or reciprocation. For Michael 
in particular, the exercise of control - 
whether by cataloguing his past con¬ 
quests in a photographic installation 
entitled Memento Mori, freezing 
Angelo’s “perfect" beauty on endless 
Polaroids or seducing Jim in order to 
reject him - is a joyless end in itself. 

Shot in colour-tinted black-and-white 
(itself a distancing device), these 
unerotic sequences subject not the bod¬ 
ies of the participants to scrutiny but 
their faces: tense, repressed, indiffer¬ 
ent, briefly released - but most often 
with a tantalising unreadability. Even 
at their moments of greatest intimacy, 
Podeswa’s characters conceal more 
than they give away. These crisp 
duochrome encounters are intercut 
viewed with extracts, in grainy cam¬ 
corder colour, from the video Angelo is 
supposed to be making. The twist is 
that the interviews he conducts with 
experts, astronomers, tourists and local 
traders frenziedly cashing in on eclipse 
fever - from a woman selling eclipse 
sweatshirts and beer glasses to a record- 
shop employee explaining that sales 
of Don’t Let the Sun Go Down On Me 
and Total Eclipse of the Heart are soaring - 
are in fact documentary footage shot 
in Baja California, Mexico at the time 
of the seven-minute solar eclipse of 
July 1991. 

The resulting blurring of fact and 
fiction is by far Eclipse's most appealing 
aspect - mainly because it drags the 
film away from clinical postmodern 
disengagement in the direction of the 
kind of larger-than-life social satire 
practised by Arcand in his better 
movies (notably Jesus of Montreal) and. in 
another context, by TV Nation’s Michael 
Moore. The would-be profound pro¬ 
nouncements of the international 
eclipse experts are surreally banal 
beyond fictional invention (“It’s like a 
reversal of nature,” drivels one), and a 
party of Japanese eclipse enthusiasts 
are nonplussed when asked to describe 
what it is they have travelled halfway 
round the world to see. “I don’t know - 
just day turned to night, I guess," one 
replies. Podeswa achieves his avowed 
goal of portraying his fictional human 
relationships with a complex, contra¬ 
dictory realism absent from most films; 
but he succeeds equally well in show¬ 
ing just how unreal late 20th-century 
reality can be. 

Claire Monk 
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A village in North China. Ermo 
works hard making and selling 
twisted noodles to support her suppos¬ 
edly disabled husband (the former vil¬ 
lage chief) and their son Huzi, who is 
constantly going next door to watch 
television. She regularly trades insults 
with her overweight neighbour, 
mother of a girl named Xiu’er, but gets 
on well enough with Xiu’er’s father, 
nicknamed Xiazi (‘Blind’), who is the 
owner-driver of a truck. While her hus¬ 
band dreams of building a bigger 
house, Ermo determines to buy a televi¬ 
sion set of her own. Meanwhile, she 
attacks her hated neighbour by poison¬ 
ing her pig. 

Xiazi cajoles her into joining him in 
a trip to the nearest town, where she 
finds that she can sell her noodles at a 
much higher price - and sees a hugely 
expensive 29-inch television set in the 
department store. Ermo begins making 
frequent visits to town with Xiazi, and 
her husband begins to suspect them of 
having an affair. Xiazi finds her a job in 
the kitchens of a new restaurant; she 
stays in a cheap hostel and makes only 
occasional trips back to the village, 
compulsively saving her money. When 
she discovers that the hospital pays for 
blood donations she becomes a fre¬ 
quent blood donor, and her health 
begins to suffer. 

During a drive back to the village one 
night, Xiazi stalls his truck and gropes 
her. They become lovers, but Xiazi is 
horrified to learn that she regularly 


sells blood and orders her to stop. Puz¬ 
zled by receiving a fatter pay-packet 
than other workers at the restaurant, 
Ermo discovers that Xiazi has been 
secretly boosting her wages. Outraged 
at being treated like a whore, she quits 
the job and returns home, resuming 
her old job making and selling twisted 
noodles. Xiazi considerately deflects 
gossip from her by sleeping with a 
town prostitute and getting himself 
beaten up by her pimp. 

By the time that New Year comes 
around. Ermo has saved enough to buy 
the 29-inch television set. Her noodle- 
strainer is pressed into service as an 
antenna. But she collapses from 
exhaustion and apparent anaemia 
soon after the set is switched on. Many 
villagers are soon visiting Ermo’s house 
to watch television. But the only place 
to put the set is on the bed, and so 
Ermo and her husband and son sleep as 
best they can on wooden chairs. 


In the story and character of 
Ermo, ‘Fifth Generation’ director 
Zhou Xiaowen has found a perfect 
cypher for the meaning and effect of 
change in rural China. Comparisons 
will obviously be drawn with Zhang 
Yimou’s The Story of Qiu Ju - not only 
because it’s about another feisty peas¬ 
ant woman with a mission, but also 
because Liu Peiqi (who played Qiu Ju’s 
injured husband) reappears here as 
Xiazi, the richest man in the village - 
but Ermo rather cruelly exposes the 
political sleight-of-hand that underpins 
Qiu Ju. Zhou’s film doesn’t look or pre¬ 
tend to be like documentary, and has 
no pretension to make grand state 
ments about the reliability of officials 
or the credibility of China’s new legal 
system; it simply tells a story about a 
young woman who has the misfortune 
to get what she thinks she wants. The 
real comparison ought to be with Li 
Shaohong’s brilliant Bloody Morning 
(Xuese Qingchen, 1990), the only recent 
film to offer a truthful and shocking 
account of all the obstacles to change in 
the Chinese countryside. 

Ermo begins and ends with the sound 
of Ermo selling her twisted noodles by 
the roadside. The opening, a tightly- 
framed shot of Ermo squatting beside 
her food cart which becomes the film’s 
visual leitmotiv, is scrupulously natu¬ 
ralistic. The ending, a slow track in on 
the ‘snow’ on the television screen after 
the close of broadcasting with the 
sound of Ermo’s street-cry overlaid, is 
calculatedly ironic: it summarises the 
distance Ermo has travelled while 
underlining the emptiness of all she 
has achieved. In between, the film 
shows a tough but uneducated peasant 
woman struggling to come to terms 
with a barrage of new experiences: eat¬ 
ing out in a restaurant, working in a 
semi-automated kitchen, selling her 
blood, buying a television set and being 
unfaithful to her wreck of a husband. 
She learns quickly but pragmatically, 
picking up only what she needs to 
know and never acquiring any larger 
perspective. The core of her experience 
remains the backbreaking work 
through which she supports her ► 
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◄ husband and son: the nights spent 
kneading dough with her feet, extrud¬ 
ing noodles through the manual press 
and hanging them to dry on racks in 
the yard. Zhou’s film is not a sentimen¬ 
tal account of her ‘education’ but a 
cunningly formulated question. What, 
it asks, is the true nature of satisfaction 
in present-day China? 

Zhou is smart enough to know that 
this question is as funny as it is tragic, 
and his film reflects that ambivalence 
precisely. But although Ermo’s naivete 
generates much of the film’s humour, 
Zhou never tries to get laughs at her 
expense. When Ermo first sees the tele¬ 
vision set in the town store, for exam¬ 
ple, it’s playing a Chinese-dubbed tape 
of a western softcore sex film to a 
silent, rapt audience of peasants. Ermo 
registers her bafflement that the for¬ 
eigners are speaking Chinese, but the 
real ‘joke’ is far more complex. What 
does it mean to show a shoddy foreign 
sex movie to people who have never 
met a foreigner or, indeed, travelled 
any further than the nearest county 
town? Like all peasants everywhere, 
these people have a matter-of-fact atti¬ 
tude to their own sexuality, but they 
also have a clear-cut sense of (Confu- 
cian) morality. Will seeing this sani¬ 
tised foreign sex affect their thinking 
about sex itself? If so, how? Is watching 
this tape one of the factors that later 
convinces Ermo to betray her husband 
and succumb to Xiazi’s advances? 
These are all funny/serious questions, 
and the film savours them - and many 
others like them - as such. 

Zhou shoots the film almost entirely 
from static angles, trusting his compo¬ 
sitions and choice of detail within the 
frame to produce all the questions and 
contradictions. (The only camera move¬ 
ments are tracking shots towards the 
television screen and occasional shots 
following foreground action.) This deci¬ 
sion minimises the impact of visual 
rhetoric and throws the emphasis 


instead on to Zhou’s very exact social 
observations, which are strong enough 
to take the weight. Everything is 
anchored in believable sociological 
detail: the weight problem of Xiazi’s 
wife (reflecting his affluence and her 
consequent self-indulgence), the canni¬ 
ness of the peasant whose donkey is 
knocked over by Xiazi’s terminally bat¬ 
tered truck, the contrasted attitudes of 
state-employed shop assistants (rude) 
and privately employed restaurant 
staff (parroting courtesies), the squalor 
of the ‘hotel’ where Xiazi takes Ermo 
for sex and the grotesqueness of the 
anti-wrinkle cream he buys her as a 
gift. The fact that all of this rings so 
true depends to a large extent on 
Zhou’s expert casting. Mongolian 
actress Alia (who made her screen 
debut in Zhou’s long-banned Black 
Mountain/Heishan Lu, 1990) gives a truly 
fearless performance in the lead, and 
the actors around her match her 
absorption in the manners and ges¬ 
tures of peasant life. 

The last thing seen on the television 
set which usurps Ermo’s much-needed 
place on the family bed is the interna¬ 
tional weather forecast: the coming 
day’s climate and temperatures in 
Tokyo, Bangkok, London... This is both 
naturalistic (China’s CCW does indeed 
close its broadcasting each day with 
this forecast) and another of Zhou 
Xiaowen’s seriously absurdist jokes. 
That information about tomorrow’s 
weather in Europe is available to vil¬ 
lagers in North China undoubtedly rep¬ 
resents ‘progress’, but what does this 
progress mean? Ermo, of course, 
doesn’t care what appears on the televi¬ 
sion screen; English lessons, American 
football and episodes of Dynasty are all 
the same to her. All she cared about 
was owning the biggest television set in 
the region, and she got it. As Zhou him¬ 
self observes: “1 love Ermo, because 
she’s selfish and she’s honest". 
TonyRayns 
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Ten-year-old Magnus arrives alone 
at an exclusive but financially des¬ 
perate boarding school in the English 
countryside, sent there by a mother dis¬ 
tracted by modelling assignments and 
a father who is seriously ill. The Head¬ 
master puts him under the wing of the 
school sports champion, Bathurst, who 
is also a bully, and explains the school’s 
food policy: health food only. On Mag¬ 
nus’ first night, the boys humiliate 
teenage under-matron Miss Charlotte. 
On the following day, she talks to Mag¬ 
nus about her longing to visit Paris. 


When Bathurst forces Magnus to pay a 
Maltesers tariff, Magnus complains to 
the fierce Latin master Longfellow, and 
is branded a sneak. He tries to run away 
from school but Longfellow brings him 
back and is about to punish him when 
the headmaster interrupts, announc¬ 
ing a visit from Magnus mother. Later 
Magnus discovers that Longfellow is 
Charlotte’s father. 

Some boys on the roof are ogling 
Charlotte as she takes a bath. Magnus 
| joins in. Charlotte sees him and feels 
betrayed. Magnus is caught taking part 
! in a prank after lights out. As punish- 
| ment he misses a weekend with his 
j father, remaining behind with other 
unpopular boys. He suggests that they 
raid the out-of-bounds kitchen and 
| make unhealthy food. The boys, 
ostracised for being talentless at sport, 

I form their own club, the Scoffers. 

In the coming weeks, the club grows. 

J Magnus slips into town for the ingredi¬ 
ents for a blackberry tart. As the 
| Scoffers eat, they are discovered by 
l Charlotte, but she says nothing. The 
i boys stand up to Bathurst, who has 
been excluded from the Scoffers. In 
return he plans to scupper their 
scheme to cook a chocolate cake for 
Charlotte’s birthday. Charlotte is duly 
lured to the swimming pool at mid¬ 
night where she dances, swims and 
eats cake with the boys until her father, 

I tipped off by Bathurst, bursts in. The 
cake was laced with alcohol by 
I Bathurst’s lackey, Mee. Magnus is 
blamed and expelled. Longfellow leaves 
to marry the matron. Miss Plunder. 
Magnus’ father collects him and 
promises him a place in cooking school 
in Paris. On the way they pick up Char¬ 
lotte, who has made her peace with her 
father. 

The expectations raised by the 
title A Feast at Midnight, its star 
Christopher Lee. and the pedigree of its 
director Justin Hardy - whose father 
Robin Hardy directed Lee’s most infa¬ 
mously dark performance in The Wicker 
Man - last mere minutes into the actual 
film. Uncertainty as to where the plot 
might lead, as a young boy enters an 
isolated prep school where every child 
and teacher seems fixated on the sub¬ 
ject of food (are the boys to be eaten?) is 
replaced by the realisation of some 
thing equally bizarre. Dispensing with 
a notion held by British cinema since 
If.., that prep and public schools are 
cruel dystopias. A Feast at Midnight drags 
us back to a simpler nation, where 
every fictional school adventure was 
privately funded. These are the school¬ 
days that Grange Hill terminated, resur¬ 
rected in a tale which its makers claim 
is quintessential^ English and has an 
international appeal, in the tradition 
of Four Weddings and a Funeral. 

Feast is a more curious film than such 
a calculation suggests, one completely 
permeated by its antiquated subject 
matter. Its makers have unearthed 
ten-year-old boys who can still embody 
the cherubic naughtiness of Richmal 
Crompton’s William, boys who can say 
"You're a whiz!" without blushing. Tim 
Maurice-Jones’ cinematography, richly 
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autumnal in the film’s several pastoral 
interludes, and David Hughes and John 
Murphy’s cheesy early 70s mood score, 
add to the feeling of a film transported 
into a time warp, where the harsh 
social cinema of the 60s and 80s is 
unimaginable. It’s like a Children’s 
Film Foundation film laid on for the 
ruling classes. 

It is also, as its makers hope, “quin- 
tessentially English” but in a way that’s 
surely unsellable to Americans and of 
only nostalgic interest to Britons. Its 
50s schoolchildren are adrift in a pas¬ 
tiche of the last possible cinematic 
moment - the gently entropic early 70s 
- in which they could possibly exist. 
They are joined there by Lee’s archly 
named Major Longfellow and Hattie 
Jacques-manque Miss Plunder whose 
exchanges are an expert homage to 
Carry On films (“There’s nothing like 
good old-fashioned dumplings Mister 
Longfellow!”). The effect is complete 
when Magnus hitches a lift with the 
film’s token pleb, a milkman (“Never 
had a toff in the back of my float 
before"), to get blackberry tart filling 
from a kindly old shopkeeper. 

The only edge to Feast comes from 
small acknowledgements that it is set 
in 1995. When the shy 18-year-old 
under-matron, Miss Charlotte, tries to 
quieten the boys after lights out, she is 
met by a battery of thrusting ten-year- 
old groins, their owners shouting “Ka- 
wang!” until she’s driven to tears. This 
queasily unpleasant instance of sexual 
humiliation suggests a less happy side 
to the sexual segregation of ten-year- 
olds. but it is slipped in early and the 
idea is never developed. The school’s 
unpopular replacement of tarts with 
tofu causes a rare moment of social 
awareness. “Empires were not built on 
rabbit food!" Longfellow thunders, to 
which the head sagely replies. “We 
don’t have an Empire". 

Longfellow’s nickname, Raptor, 
implies his nearness to extinction. It’s 
a suggestive nickname also for Feast's 
most obvious pleasure, the presence of 
Chistopher Lee. Waking at one point in 
the sudden eye-snapping manner of 
Dracula, he then slips into carpet slip¬ 
pers. his iconic hiss replaced by a clear¬ 
ing of the throat, until he looms at the 
school’s kitchen doors, pipe fuming, in 
a witty parodic nod to both Jurassic Park 
and the horror cinema which Lee 
helped to found. 

Of course, there’s much to this film 
which is cloying and even unpleasant, 
not least Edward Fox’s voice-over as 
Magnus’ father, seemingly styled on Mr 
Kipling ads and given to musings on 
the “exceedingly fragrant" Charlotte 
and the notion of “fitting in” which 
suggest that, at heart. Feast is exactly as 
reactionary as it appears. Nevertheless 
the film is played, written and directed 
with skill and charm. In its misplaced 
confidence in an extinct culture, it is 
also reminiscent of much recent 
British pop (Blur, amongst others) - 
falling back on a period (the early 70s) 
which its makers understand, until 
someone explains to them what to do 
about today. 

Nick Hasted 
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Thankful to have completed a 
three-year assignment guarding 
former First Lady Tess Carlisle in Sum- 
mersville, Ohio, Secret Service agent 
Doug Chesnic returns to Washington 
for his next posting. His Director, Neal 
Carlo, breaks the news that at the per¬ 
sonal request of the President he is to 
continue to head the seven-man Ohio 
team, a job which, thanks to the petu¬ 
lance of Mrs Carlisle, consists of a daily 
battle of wills. While Doug takes his 
duties very seriously, Tess treats her 
guards like domestic servants, subject 
to petty household rules and innumer¬ 
able menial tasks. Grimly resuming his 
role as chief target for Tess’ moods, 
Doug announces that he and his men 
will no longer run trivial errands; the 
immediate result of his defiance is a 
call from the President, to whom Tess 
has complained, asking him to be more 
cooperative. 

Tess decides to go to the opera in 
Columbus. Ohio. Their departure is 
delayed when Doug insists on the cor¬ 
rect seating arrangements but the trip 
is otherwise uneventful until, in the 
middle of the show. Tess falls noisily 
asleep. When Doug discreetly tries to 
wake her there is even more noise; Tess 
is angry and humiliated but the warm 
acclaim of her public restores her good 
humour. On the way home she orders 
her chauffeur, Earl, to give their Secret 
Service escort the slip, and Doug has to 
request the help of the local sheriff to 
trace her car. He attempts to get Earl 
dismissed but after a blazing row Tess 
orders Doug and his men out of the 
house. On the phone from Air Force 
One, the President orders him to 
restore harmony as soon as possible. 

Locked out, Doug gloomily main¬ 
tains surveillance from the perimeter 


of the Carlisle estate. After a visit from 
her son Barry, who hopes to gain her 
support for a dubious business project, 
Tess at last relents, recognising that 
Doug is the only reliable person in her 
life, and an evening at the local bar 
marks the start of a new friendship 
between them. There is news of an 
intended Presidential visit, causing 
much fluster and planning, but when 
this is abruptly cancelled Doug is sad¬ 
dened to see Tess lose some of her vital¬ 
ity. After a period of inertia, she decides 
to have a picnic, although snow is fore¬ 
cast; afterwards, Earl again drives off 
with Tess unguarded, leaving Doug, 
marooned. It becomes apparent that 
Tess has been kidnapped. 

When Doug alerts Washington to 
Tess’ disappearance, an army of govern¬ 
ment men arrives to take control and 
Doug’s team is sidelined in disgrace. 
Tess’ car is found, with Earl beaten up 
beside a ransom note, and Doug 
realises that the chauffeur had to be an 
accomplice. Accompanied by top F.B.I. 
official Howard Shaeffer, Doug visits 
Earl in hospital and threatens to shoot 
him; terrified, Earl admits that Tess 
was kidnapped by his own sister and 
her husband. They have her hidden 
under the floor of a bam, and Doug 
insists that he and his men are the res¬ 
cuers who dig her out. In turn, 
although barely conscious, Tess 
demands that her Secret Service team 
be the ones to accompany her to hospi¬ 
tal. When she is fully recovered it is on 
Doug’s orders that she accepts a wheel¬ 
chair for her departure from hospital, 
cheered on by the patients and staff. 

Since the peculiar risks of riding 
shotgun over a celebrity are 
known to every showbiz bouncer and 
press attache, as well as to every jour¬ 
nalist assigned to dodge the defences 
and hit the story target, there is a cer¬ 
tain familiarity about Guarding Tess, not 
least thanks to its echoes of The Body¬ 
guard. While few may previously have 
given much thought to the fate of past 
Presidents and their families, said to 
exist in greater numbers than ever 
before in Stateside history, the haunt¬ 
ing spectacle of (for example) Coppola’s 
Godfathers with their self-sacrificing 
retinue of shadows have increasingly 
accustomed audiences to households 
blighted with an excess of armed staff. 
Looking for a fresh slant on the inher¬ 
ent parallel themes of domestic power 
struggle and generation gap ani- ► 
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◄ mosity, embodying an irrefutable 
hint of Driving Miss Daisy - and. for that 
matter, of Miss Haversham, the matri¬ 
arch of eccentricity - the creators of 
Guarding Tess have nothing much more 
to offer than Shirley MacLaine who has 
become, in entertainment terms at 
least, about as First a Lady as could be 
hoped for. 

To her credit, hers is a relievingly | 
underplayed Norma Desmond, all ter- 
magent qualities well under control. 
Although required to rail against the 
Secret Service stranglehold that repre¬ 
sents the residue of her share of his¬ 
tory, and although incarcerated with a 
pack of protectors whose evident insta¬ 
bility would be the envy of Roderick 
Usher, she refrains from hurling furni¬ 
ture, unleashing obscenities, or rav¬ 
aging the wine cellar. Instead, even 
when the script requires her to cheat 
against herself at golf, she maintains 
an assertive dignity, a poise which 
serves her well when her odious son is 
unmasked as an unscrupulous con- 
man, or - with particular pathos - 
when her face hardly changes at the 
news that there will, after all, be no 
Presidential visit. Against this delicacy, 
Nicolas Cage can show little but exas¬ 
peration. resorting to a series of fren¬ 
zied outbursts (some, admittedly, 
sounding like an attempt to be heard 
above the blare of the music sound¬ 
track) which only serve to emphasise 
that his role is curiously without sub¬ 
stance or background. If we might 
guess, by the time of their reconcilia¬ 
tion, that he is intended to be a replace 
ment for both son and husband in a life 
without much future, it is hard to see 
what contribution other than a 
unquestioning devotion he will be able 
to make to Tess’ welfare. 

Given that Hugh Wilson was respon¬ 
sible for Police Academy, the film’s indul¬ 
gence towards its minor players is to be 
expected. Even so, the abrupt miming 
to Mozart by Richard Griffiths seems to 
have strayed in from some other show, 
and Austin Pendleton’s contribution as 
the wimpish chauffeur is so lugubri¬ 
ously comical that the whole kidnap 
episode, with its parodied C.I A. muscle¬ 
men, appears destructively close to 
farce. Wilson himself provides the 
voice of the beleaguered President, 
whose phone calls make a wonderfully 
unsettling intervention: Tve got the 
most important job in the world," he 
complains to the incredulous body¬ 
guard, “so maybe you two have some 
kinda sicko thing goin’ on but you 
gonna help me out on this one, okay?" 
This bizarre Dr Strangelove tone works 
absurdly well, as does the visit to the 
supermarket when the manager checks 
nervously whether or not the First Lady 
wishes to be incognito and the agents 
mutter into their handsets about the 
special offer on peas. But it drains all 
vestigial realism from Tess’ predica¬ 
ment, despite being set among superb 
production designs by Peter Larkin, 
and reduces it to the vaguely sentimen¬ 
tal. a daft and muddled homage to 
those whose fame may painfully have 
overtaken their usefulness. 

Philip Strick 
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• On the outskirts of Rikers Valley 
lies a vast laundry processing 
plant, where exhausted women slave 
for the cruel and deformed owner. Bill 
Gartley, and his industrial steam-iron, 
“the mangier". A series of strange acci¬ 
dents is triggered when an icebox falls 
on the machine, wounding a young 
worker named Sherry Ouelette who is 
Gartley’s niece. Blood drips on the 
mechanism, which soon gobbles an old 
lady, Mrs Frawley. Officer John Hunton 
is called in to investigate. 

Already on the scene is a photogra¬ 
pher. Pictureman. Mark Jackson, 
Hunton’s brother-in-law, tries to con¬ 
vince Hunton that the mangier is pos¬ 
sessed, but the Sheriff records a verdict 
of accidental death. Subsequently, a 
small child is found suffocated inside 
the plant’s icebox from the plant. 
When Hunton batters the object with a 
mallet a huge whirlwind of energy is 
released. Pictureman suddenly dies of 
cancer, bequeathing to Hunton a scrap¬ 
book of cuttings. These reveal that 
many virginal daughters of the town’s 
powerful elite have gone missing on 
their sixteenth birthdays. Hunton con¬ 
fronts Gartley. There is a struggle and 
Gartley’s foreman. Stanner, gets caught 
in the mangier. 

Hunton is warned off the case. Most 
of the town turn out to be in league 
with Gartley and the machine. Gartley 
initiates his lover Lin Sue into the 
demonic club and when the machine 
demands a new sacrifice, they present 
it with Sherry, who is turning sixteen. 
Hunton and Jackson arrive just in time. 
Lin Sue is rollered and crushed, whilst 
Gartley is folded to death. But an 
attempted exorcism only succeeds in 
bringing the mangier fully to life. Jack- 
son is killed and Hunton and Sherry 
escape - but not before Sherry has lost 
some blood to the machine. Later, 
when Hunton visits Sherry at the plant 
he discovers she has developed similar 
handicaps to her dead uncle, is in 
charge of the factory and everything is 
running as normal. 


• The Mangier assembles something 
of a modern horror-genre hall of 
fame: director Tobe Hooper (The Texas 


Chain Saw Massacre, Poltergeist) is teamed 
with Robert Englund (of Freddy 
Krueger fame) and Ted Levine (The 
Silence of the Lambs) in yet another adap¬ 
tation for the screen of a Stephen King 
short stoiy. The film scores high on pro¬ 
duction finesse: new digital editing 
techniques give many of the cast ampu¬ 
tated fingers, the gore is viscerally con¬ 
vincing and the sequence where the 40- 
foot machine becomes a kind of giant 
mechanical bullfrog is well done. Yet 
all this fails to add up to a frightening 
movie; the giant laundry machine does 
not translate from the page to the 
screen as a motor of menace. 

Stephen King worked in a laundry 
while making his name as a writer, and 
the force of The Mangier, seems to derive 
in part from his desire to revenge him¬ 
self on his old job. In his story, fear is 
generated not simply by the figure of 
the possessed machine, but by the grad¬ 
ual uncovering of the human consen¬ 
sus which nurtures and supports it. 
The tale takes as its premise Nietzsche’s 
vision of a perfect society whose social 
cohesiveness is provided by mystical 
forces released by the sacrifice of chil¬ 
dren. 

Thus in Rikers Valley, the town elite 
have agreed to feed to the mangier 
demon their middle fingers and a pro¬ 
portion of their virginal offspring in 
return for a life of saccharine suburban 
bliss. But. in the film, the device is used 
cheaply, dispelling its power: libidi¬ 
nousness is purchased easily by having 
the machine demand only daughters, 
and not sons, and since Gartley is the 
only member of the elite that we actu¬ 
ally meet, the necessary mood of para¬ 
noia is never achieved. The human evil 
of Rikers Valley never gains enough 
weight to compensate for the steam- 
iron’s failure to terrify. 

Englund, having honed his horror 
acting to a fine degree in all of those 
Elm Street movies, does a good job as the 
deranged and deformed capitalist who 
has to tweak his throat knob to stop 
himself gargling with excitement 
when he watches his young lover 
undress. But despite his efforts the 
film’s major theme - the melding of 
human with machine - fares badly. 
Englund’s character has been maimed 
by the mangier in his youth and is prac¬ 
tically a cyborg. Encased in leg braces 
and sporting a mis-matched artificial 
eye he drools to Hunton: “There’s a lit¬ 
tle bit of me in that machine, and a lit¬ 
tle bit of it in me." 

Again we are short-changed by the 
simplicity of the film’s conceptual 
framework, in which human plus 
machine equals evil, and existential 
hero plus righteous outrage equals 
good. Ted Levine’s cop with a past (not 
a patch on his Buffalo Bill in The Silence 
of the Lambs) fails to carry the protago¬ 
nist’s burden: he can’t seem to decide 
whether to go for a detached parody or 
try to generate audience identification, 
and in the end manages neither. The 
audience is left, like Hunton in the 
final scene, bemused that things have 
turned out like they have, but not 
really that bothered either way. 

James Flint 
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• Eleven-year-old Ben Archer lives 
with his mother, artist Sandra 
Archer, in Seattle. Deeply hurt when 
his father deserted them both five years 
ago, he has since contrived to see off all 
Sandra’s boyfriends, so he is dismayed 
when she announces that she plans to 
marry Jack Sturges. a successful prose¬ 
cuting attorney in the District Attor¬ 
ney’s office. Still worse. Jack moves in 
with them. Egged on by his school- 
friend Monroe, Ben sets out to sabotage 
the relationship, working on Sandra’s 
guilt feelings and preventing the cou¬ 
ple from sleeping together. Meanwhile, 
Jack is being shadowed by the vengeful 
Joey Renda. the son of a drug trafficker 
he sent to jail, and Joey’s sidekicks Mur¬ 
ray and Tony. 

Despite Ben’s efforts. Jack persists in 
trying to win him over. From a younger 
boy at school, Norman Bronski, Ben 
learns about the Indian Guide Club, 
where fathers and sons bond together 
through practising supposedly Native 
American rituals. Calculating that the 
sophisticated Jack will find this utterly 
humiliating, Ben professes enthusiasm 
and drags him to a session where they 
meet the other members: Norman’s 
easy-going stepfather Chet, stickler-for- 
detail Red Sweeney and his son Hank, 
and mute circus artiste Lloyd and his 
son Darryl. 

Initially Jack is as embarrassed as Ben 
had hoped. But after Jack enlists the 
help of Leonard Red Crow, Chief of the 
Salish Indians, to teach genuine Native 
American skills with bow and arrow 
and tomahawk, both he and - despite 
himself - Ben find themselves becom¬ 
ing enthusiastic, and a bond grows 
between them. When the group 
arrange a canoeing trip, Jack fails to 
show up: his car brakes have been sabo¬ 
taged by Joey Renda, and he fetches up 
in the harbour. He survives unscathed, 
but conceals the full story from Sandra 
and Ben. Bitterly disappointed. Ben 
reverts to hostility. 

The group plan a camping trip in the 
woods. Bob Younger. Jack’s boss, orders 
him to leave town for a while: Jack 
refuses, determined not to let Ben 
down again. Joey and his sidekicks fol¬ 


low the group to the woods, and Ben | 
overhears them plotting to kill Jack, i 
Jack tells Ben and the others to fetch 
help while he decoys the heavies, but 
falls and injures his leg. Ben returns to 
help him: using their new-found skills | 
they booby-trap Murray and Tony, but 
are caught by Joey, who is about to kill 
them when the rest of the group show 
up and capture the hoods. All the 
group attend Jack and Sandy’s wed¬ 
ding, while Ben muses how well things 
have turned out. 

• In the credits, Man of the House is 
billed as a “Forever Girls Produc¬ 
tion". The name’s anything but apt, 
since this is a Forever Boy Production if 
ever there was one. Barring one brief 
bit-part, the sole woman in the cast is 
Farrah Fawcett, and all she gets to do is 
flash her teeth, look gauntly sexy and 
spot-weld the odd lump of metal in 
the cause of portraying an artist. 
Male/female relationships, in any case, 
are largely irrelevant here: father/son 
bonding is what the movie’s about, and 
once Jack and Ben have got their prob¬ 
lems sorted out, it stands to reason that 
everything will be just fine between 
Jack and Sandra. So boys must learn to 
be men, men must get the chance to 
act like boys, and the compact is sealed 
(how else?) by heading off into the 
wilderness and wielding lethal 
weapons. 

In the intervals of all this Junior 
League Iron-Johnneiy, and despite 
being stuck with a grindingly pre¬ 
dictable plot, the film does rack up a 
few diverting moments. It’s best in its 
earlier reaches, when the abrasion 
between stepfather and son is at its 
height: Ben, surveying the newly- 
installed array of aftershaves and 
deodorants in the bathroom cabinet, 
mutters, “What’s wrong with the guy - 
is he decomposing?" There’s some neat 
role reversal too, with the two adults 
trying to sneak off for some nocturnal 
nookie, but stopped dead by the 
appearance of a censorious 11-year-old 
glaring down from the landing. 

Apart from a couple of crudely stuck- 
on slapstick episodes, most of the 
humour preserves this drily sardonic 
tone, to which the cast respond with 
relish. As Ben, Jonathan Taylor Thomas 
is likeably uncute, and there’s particu¬ 
larly good support from George Wendt 
(Norman from Cheers) and Leonard 
George, son of Chief Dan George, who’s 
clearly inherited his father’s laconic 
charm. What none of them can over¬ 
come, though, is the film’s relentlessly 
didactic intent, culminating in a finale 
that rams home its trite message 
(“Sometimes you have to trust people") 
with all the subtlety of a piledriver on 
steroids. A couple of years ago the BBC 
broadcast Goggle Eyes, adapted by Debo¬ 
rah Moggach from Anne Fine’s novel, 
which treated an almost identical sub¬ 
ject with far more wit and imagina¬ 
tion, and infinitely less moralising, not 
that there’s any question of plagiarism. 
More’s the pity: if the makers of Man of 
the House had seen Goggle Eyes , it might 
have improved their film no end. 

Philip Kemp 
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• Gwyn Marcus, an advertising 
copywriter living in Miami, tells 
her analyst about her family and her 
love life... 

Gwyn has accepted a marriage pro¬ 
posal from her zoologist boyfriend 
Matt. She attends the wedding of her 
sister Leslie to Jeff, a pro footballer with 
the Miami Dolphins. At the reception, 
Gwyn’s father Vic tells her that he is 
convinced her mother Nina is having 
an affair. Later, Nina admits to Gwyn 
that she is involved with Antonio, the 
Cuban nurse who is looking after 
Gwyn’s stroke-afflicted grandmother. 
Nina tells her how the affair began, 
with a night out at a Cuban restaurant 
and a visit to his apartment. 

Visiting her brother Jordan, Gwyn 
finds him in rowing with his pregnant 
wife Terri, who has learned that he is 
having an affair with Kaia, the model 
wife of his business partner. He tells 
Gwyn how the affair started. Gwyn 
runs into Antonio, and they discuss his 
affair with Nina. She tells Nina that she 
and Matt have set the wedding date, 
but that she is reluctant to sacrifice her 
own identity. Nina confesses that she 
finds Antonio too passionate, and that 
things are now going better with Vic. 
At her office, Gwyn learns that she has 
lost one of her clients, who thinks that, 
as a woman, she will want to leave 
work and have children. 

In a Chinese restaurant. Gwyn 
encounters a distraught Zelda. a travel 
agent that Nina has always suspected 
Vic of having an affair with. Vic admits 
that he is, but says that he now feels 
trapped in the relationship and is in 
love with Nina again. 

Gwyn visits Jordan and Kaia. now liv¬ 
ing together, but in a state of conflict. 
She returns to her apartment to find 
Leslie using her bed to make love to an 
old school friend, Mitchell; Leslie tells 
her how they met. Panicked by all these 
revelations. Gwyn calls off her engage¬ 
ment. Antonio is expecting a visit from 
his mother, who wants to see him with 
a girlfriend; he asks Gwyn to pose in 
the role, and he takes her for a wild 
night on the town. 

Gwyn’s coveted project, a sitcom 
script, has been accepted by a producer 


friend of Vic’s. Matt tells her he has 
been accepted for a new job in Zaire, 
and that their romance is over. Mean¬ 
while, Leslie and Jeff split up, Jordan 
and Terri begin a tentative reconcilia¬ 
tion, and Vic and Nina are getting on 
well. Antonio accompanies Gwyn to 
Orlando for her script meeting; they 
are about to make love, but her anxiety 
stands in the way. Nina phones to tell 
Gwyn her grandmother has died. At the 
funeral, Jordan learns that Terri has 
given birth to a baby girl; in hospital, 
they are finally reconciled. In her ana¬ 
lyst’s office, Gwyn philosophises about 
love, life and Miami. 


• David Frankel’s high-gloss com¬ 
edy of manners pulls off a neat 
balancing trick, providing brittle 
urban humour on one hand, and on 
the other a mood every bit as opulent 
and romantic as the title suggests. 
Much of the film’s appeal comes from 
the way that the setting, with its rather 
factitious tropical sultriness, offsets the 
characters’ angst-driven verbals. Cyni¬ 
cally down-to-earth on one hand, lushly 
overwrought on the other, the film 
makes for an odd hybrid: Miami Witz. 

Learning that both her parents are 
having affairs, Gwyn laments, “It’s not 
the norm. It’s not LA” But it’s not quite 
Miami either: David Frankel’s setting is 
a non-specific fantasy land that allows 
the writer-director to create a particu¬ 
lar comic style, blending the tradi¬ 
tional pessimism of Jewish humour 
with the escapism of what could best 
be called Jewison humour. Not a few 
moments of Miami Rhapsody suggest 
that director’s Moonstruck . with palms 
replacing pizzas. 

Most of all, though, this Miami 
resembles a particularly well-heeled 
district of Woody Allen’s Manhattan, 
and at times, the parallels are so glar¬ 
ing as to seem careless. Most obvious is 
the casting of Mia Farrow, too obtru¬ 
sively WASPy to make a convincing 
mother to Sarah Jessica Parker’s engag¬ 
ingly wiseacre heroine. There’s a narra¬ 
tive comprising overlapping tales of 
romantic disaster, recounted - ostensi¬ 
bly by Gwyn, then by her family and 
friends - in a series of voiceovers and 
flashbacks between flashbacks. There’s 
also the use of a sumptuous main¬ 
stream jazz soundtrack to counter¬ 
point the narrative’s cynical undertow 
- for every small-time betrayal or 
moment of disillusion, a swathe of 
Gershwin or Ellington sugars the pill. 
Charming though the film is, it’s 
charming in the way that lighter Allen 
films are, and we’re likely to be dis¬ 
tracted counting the echoes. The family 
saga structure resembles a looser, more 
whole-heartedly comic variant of Han¬ 
nah and Her Sisters, while the story about 
Gwyn’s father and his mistress seems 
to be decanted straight from the Mar¬ 
tin Landau-Angelica Huston relation¬ 
ship in Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

Consequently the film comes off as a 
rather disjointed set of anecdotal 
sequences and one-liners that result in 
something of a sitcom feel. (Frankel is, 
in fact, best known for his television 
work, directing and writing the CBS 



Sob sister: Sarah Jessica Parker 


series Grapevine.). Frankel lays on the 
life-lessons with a commendably light 
touch and manages to avoid the senti¬ 
ment that US sitcoms and romantic 
comedies invariably fall prey to. There 
are even some good visual gags. Best of 
all is the moment when Jordan visits 
Kaia on a photo shoot. The camera 
describes besotted circles around 
Naomi Campbell; just as Kevin Poliak 
comes into view in the crowd of 
onlookers, she takes off her top, and he 
collapses in a dead faint. 

As for Miami, city resident Frankel is 
scrupulous in giving us an exhaustive 
tour of real locations, from the Zoo to 
the Beach to Coconut Grove, and cine 
matographer Jack Wallner contrives a 
high-gloss look that makes the city as 
intensely tropical as it’s ever been on 
film: searing neons, hot oranges and 
greens, interiors decked in jungle vege 
tation wallpaper. The atmosphere, 
though, is more tangible than the city 
itself, which remains an idea, a luxury 
playpen for the characters to enjoy 
their troubles in. 

It’s when Frankel attempts to deal 
with the Hispanic Miami that he comes 
unstuck. Despite an attempt in the 
script to defuse these middle-class Jew¬ 
ish ladies’ romantic misconceptions 
about ‘dangerous’ Antonio, the 
evenings that Gwyn and Nina spend 
with him are straight out of the absurd 
salsa-and-seduction fantasy of The 
Mambo Kings - another film featuring 
Antonio Banderas, who seems to have 
become Hollywood’s rent-a-fake-Cuban. 
Nina and he don’t simply go out for a 
meal, they go to a wild nightspot where 
he. naturally, gets up and jams with 
the band on congas. The most stereo¬ 
typical note is Antonio’s over-protec¬ 
tive. bustling mother, who simply 
wants to see him with a nice girl - 
something of a Hispanisation of the 
Jewish mother joke. 

The rather smug depiction of an 
enclosed, incestuous circle is redeemed 
by some memorably absurd moments: 
notably Leslie and Jeffs awful dippy 
wedding ritual, with their personalised 
touches of doggerel - “Will you love 
him in a boat, and will you love him on 
a float?” - and ample jokes about nose 
jobs and dentistry. And the cast - with 
the exception of Naomi Campbell and 
her transatlantic Mick Jagger diction - 
is uniformly excellent. Sarah Jessica 
Parker makes a galvanisingly prickly 
centre to it all, in her best turn since 
LA. Story. If this isn’t the film that 
makes her a star on celluloid, at the 
very least she’ll get her own sitcom 
series - a Rhoda with de luxe cocktails. 
Jonathan Romney 
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John Newland 

Laura Linney 

Nancy Newland 

Catherine O'Hara 

Mrs Simon 

Alana Austin 

Mathilda McCann, 
age 10 
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Alysta Austin 

Dan Chandler 

Mathilda McCann. 

Cop 

age 5 

Deborah Ouke 

Alaina Mobley 

Esther 

Caflie Mobley 

Micbelte Iciijiinin’Coflpif 

Mathilda McCann. 

Teacher 

age 3 

Muriel Moore 

Victoria Evans 

Mrs Latham 

Elizabeth Evans 

Boyce Holleman 

Mathilda McCann 

juoson laugnn 

as a Baby 

Politicians 

Stephen Baldwin 

AfemoOmitami 

Tanny Newland 

Bailiff 

Byron Jennings 

JaneU McLeod 

Keating 

Court Stenographer 

Michael des Danes 

Mary Ann Hagan 

Bryce 

Girl at Polo Game 

Tim Ware 

Kathrin Nicholson 

Rob 

TV Reporter 

David Dwyer 

D. Henderson Baker 

Joe the Bartender 

TV Cameraman 

Tom Even 

Mary NeH Santacroce 

Dad the Cop 

Ric Reitz 

Ed Grady 

Social Workers 

Judge Marcus 

Libby Whittemore 

Amelia Campbell 

Playgroup Mom 

Marsha Swanson 

Scott Higgs 

Danny Nelson 

Summons Server 

Dr Roberts 

Pamela fitch 

Kellen Crosby 

Mathilda’s Pal 

Lawrence, age 11 

Stephanie Astalos-Jones 

Adam Crosby 

Parent 

Lawrence, age 8 

Don Young 

Chase Conner 

Graveyard Worker 

Lawrence, age 5 

Jon Kohler 

Carolyn McCormick 

Janitor 

Elaine McCann 

Miss Lori 

Torry Loughlin 

Marty 

Cal 

Eric Brooks 

Mathilda's Dog 

Butler 

9.576 foot 

Leon Lamar 

Stablehand 

106 minutes 

Shauna Leigh Austin 

Dolby stereo 

D.C Teacher 

In colour 

Suzanne Stewart 

Prints by 

Judge's Wife 

Technicolor 


Divorced after learning that the 
child he was to have with his for¬ 
mer wife was another man’s, cabinet 
maker Michael McCann has moved to 
dark house near a small Virginian 
town, withdrawn into himself and 
become a miser hoarding gold coins. 
Local politician John Newland has a 
troublesome brother, Tanny, given to 
public carousing, and a secret illegiti¬ 
mate daughter whose mother is a drug 
addict. Tanny is John’s go-between with 
the mother, but on the eve of election 
night, he has an accident in John’s car 
and a girl he picked up is drowned. 
Needing to make a quick getaway, he 
sneaks into McCann’s house and steals 
the gold coins. 

On election night, the strung out 
junkie mother, having waited in vain 
for Tanny to arrive with her money, 
tries to drive to John’s palatial home, 
but runs out of petrol in a snowstorm. 
She staggers with the toddler to within 
a few feet of Michael McCann’s place 
before collapsing. The toddler finds her 
own way to a seat in front of Michael’s 
fire but he finds the mother frozen to 
death. Michael sees the child’s coming 
as a sign and decides to adopt her. John 
Newland uses his influence to see that 
he succeeds. Michael names the child 
Mathilda and the responsibility brings 
him out of himself. 

When Mathilda is 10, Michael takes 
her with him to the Newland house to 
deliver a cabinet. John has the career 
he wanted but he and his wife Nancy 
have failed to produce a child and see 
ing Mathilda causes him increasing 
heartache. He invites her up to ride his 
horses and confesses to Nancy that 
Mathilda is his natural child. They 


decide to try and gain custody of her 
through the courts. The combination 
of political influence and expensive 
advocacy looks certain to win for the 
Newland’s, despite Mathilda’s brilliant 
staging of a fake breakdown to sway 
Judge Marcus’ sympathy Michael’s way. 
Marcus says that it is only the opportu¬ 
nities offered by the Newland’s wealth 
which make the difference but his deci¬ 
sion is interrupted by a discovery that 
changes everything. In having the 
quarry pumped dry to form a lake for 
their new home elsewhere. The New- 
lands have uncovered Tanny’s corpse 
with all of Michael’s gold coins on him, 
therefore Judge Marcus decides against 
the Newlands. John and Mathilda, how¬ 
ever. remain on good terms. 


A better name for this film might 
be Several Complicated Twists of Fate 
as the chances of having a complete 
collection of gold coins stolen on the 
same night that a girl is nearly 
drowned nearby in a politician’s car are 
remote enough - without having an 
infant appear out of a snowstorm at 
your fireside on the following night 
leading you to find her junkie mother 
frozen to death. This is the fairytalelike 
premise, borrowed from George Eliot’s 
Silas Mamer, for a film that remains 
semi-realist throughout. Yet Steve Mar¬ 
tin’s script seems to acknowledge that 
an excess of Victorian melodramatic 
event has occured in its first phase, and 
is resolutely determined from that 
point onwards to be as character-driven 
and action-free as a script performed by 
an actor chiefly known for his talent in 
slapstick can possibly be. 

This it does with intermittent suc¬ 
cess. As in most films that have to show 
several stages in a child’s life, scenes 
describing the intervening years of 
Mathilda’s growth between her 
mother’s death and her crucial tenth 
year have a water-treading feel about 
them, as if their only true function is to 
show that Michael McCann is a won¬ 
derful dad and Mathilda a well 
brought-up girl. They do allow, how¬ 
ever, for many of the film’s more 
quirky moments, shot with a child’s 
sense of wonderment; in particular, 
the scenes of Steve Martin dangling 
from an old weather balloon and his 


later use of it to save Mathilda from 
falling into the local quarry, which 
turns into an epiphanic moment. 

It is in these more offbeat and inci¬ 
dental scenes that Gillies Mackinnon’s 
touch becomes recognisably that of the 
director of The Grass Arena and Playboys. 
Behind an often sentimental surface, 
Mackinnon sets a sombre and gritty 
undertone of mood that suggests the 
force of Michael McCann’s hurt, to 
which Steve Martin can only hold a 
tight mask and which grants Gabriel 
Byrne’s more relaxed performance an 
extra poignancy. When elements of 
Martin’s comedy persona leak through 
in playing with Mathilda, a lack of con¬ 
trol becomes more apparent - some 
times its appropriate and in character, 
other times it would be possible to 
insert the entire scene into Parenthood. 
Such disjunctures would appear to be 
inherent in Martin’s attempt at creat¬ 
ing a serious role for himself. His script 
wants to redeem a self-pitying miser 
and a folom political opportunist with¬ 
out recourse to sentiment and still con¬ 
tain such snappy wisecracks as com¬ 
puter hacker Mrs Simons’ remark: “I 
can flush the Vatican toilet if I want 
to", into the bargain. 

A Simple Twist of Fate's barrier to suc¬ 
cess may be its ambitiousness. A fairy 
tale cannot easily contain a modem 
debate about paternal rights any more 
than a biblical parable can afford to 
hedge its bets. Simple Twist has attrib¬ 
utes of both forms but it never satisfac¬ 
torily resolves them into a coherent 
whole. Characterisation is also perhaps 
too subtle. Each time we learn to like 
one incarnation of Mathilda, she puts 
on a few years and we have to start 
again. Since Michael remains a reticent 
figure throughout, despite his appar¬ 
ent reflowering under the influence of 
raising Mathilda, the only constantly 
compelling character is Newland, a fact 
which puts a spin of divided loyalties 
into the climactic court case, but which 
also undermines the idea that Michael 
is over his trauma. Michael’s tragedy 
from the beginning is that he’s been 
outdone by a more handsome man, 
and the suspicion remains that the 
court’s decision may yet be reversed in 
a putative future by his own self-pity. 
Nick James 



Six Degrees of 
Separation 


USA 1994 

Director: Fred Schepisi 


Certificate 

15 

Distributor 
Warner Bros 

Production Company 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

presents 

A Maiden Movies 
New Regency 
Production 

Executive Producer 
Ric Kidney 
Producers 
Fred Schepisi 
Amon Milchan 
Associate Producer 
Mary Pat Walsh 
Production Co ordinator 
Pamela Hochschartner 
Unit Production Manager 
Chris Brigham 
Location Manager 
Amy Herman 
Post-production Supervisor 
Felicity Nove 
Assistant Directors 
Amy Sayers 
Donald J. Leejnr 
Bill Connor 
Casting 

Ellen Chenoweth 
Associate: 

Jill Greenberg Sands 
Voice: 

Barbara Harris 

Screenplay 

John Guare 
Based on his play 

Script Supervisors 

Dianne Dreyer 
Kay Chapin 

Director of Photography 

Ian Baker 

Camera Operator 

Craig Haagensen 

Steadicam Operators 

Kyle Rudolph 
Ananstas N. Michos 

Editor 

Peter Honess 

Production Designer 

Patrizia von 
Brandenstein 

Art Director 

Dennis Bradford 

Set Decorator 

Gretchen Rau 

Set Dressers 

Michael L Benson 
Nancy Boytos-Amanuel 

Scenic Artists 

Master 
Jon Ringbom 
Camera: 

Peter G. Hackman 
June DeCamp 

Costume Design 

Judianna Makovsky 

Wardrobe Supervisors 

Ingrid Price 
Jane Myers 

Make up Design 

Naomi Donne 

Hair Design 

Bruno Pattini 

Hairstylist 

Angel De Angclis 

Title Design 

Alex Stitt 

Qpticals 

Cinevex Film 
Laboratories: 
Chrsitopher Sturgeon 
Ian Sheath 

Music 

Jerry Goldsmith 

Music Performed by 

The Victorian 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Melbourne 

Music Conductor 

Jerry Goldsmith 

Music Editor 

Kenneth Hall 





Songs/Music Extracts 

“Just One of Those 
Things’ by Cole Porter; 
“The Very Thought 
of You* by Ray Noble; 
“Blue Tango’ by Leroy 
Anderson. Mitchell 
Parish; "Try To 
Remember’ by 
Harvey Schmidt; 

“The American" 
Quartet in #6 in 
F Major Op.96 by 
Antonin Dvorak; 

The Bridal Chorus 
from Lohengrin by 
Richard Wagner; 
“Quartet in G Minor 
Op lObyGaude 
Debussy; Trio’ OP.99 
2nd Movement 
by Franz Schubert; 
“Swan Lake’ (Ballet) 
by Peter Tchaikovsky 
Supervising Sound Editor 
Peter Burgess 
Dialogue Editor 
Livia Ruzic 
Supervising AIM Editor 
Terry Rodman 
ADD Editors 
Penn Robinson 
Jeanine Chialvo 
Sound Mixer 
Bill Daly 

Re-recording Mixers 

Peter Fenton 
Martin Oswin 

Sound Effects Editor 

Glenn Newnham 

Foley 

Gerard Long 
Steve Burgess 

Cast 

Stockard Charming 

Ouisa Kittredge 

WiH Smith 

Paul 

Donald Sutherland 

Flan Kittredge 

Ian McKeUeo 

Geoffrey 

Mary Deth Hurt 

Kitty 

Bruce Davison 

Larkin 

Richard Masur 

Doctor Fine 

Anthony Michael Hall 

Trent 

Heather Graham 

Elizabeth 

Eric Thai 

Rick 

Anthony Rapp 

Ben 

usgoofl Perkins 

Woody 

Catherine Kellner 

Tess 

Jeffrey Abrams 

Doug 

Joe Pentangelo 

Police Officer 

Lou Milione 

Hustler 

m _x. _ m _l: _ 

Brooke Hayward uucnin 

Connie 

Peter Buchin 

Sandy 

Sam Stoneburger 

Carter 

Maeve McGuire 

Polly 

Kelly Bishop 

Adele 

JohnCunnmgtiam 

John 

VasekSimek 

Frank the Doorman 

Chuck Close 

Andy 

Kanfco 

Jeannie 
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Aitete Chatfield Taylor 

Paula 

Maee« Burke 

Edmond Genest 

Michael Stanley Kirby 

Loft Party Guests 

David Callegati 

Art Dealer 

Daniel Von Darken 

Detective 

John Rewe 

Usher 

Elirabeth Rossa 

Bride 

Diane Hartford 

Julia 

Frank D'Drien 

Eddie 

Ann McDonough 

Teacher 

Jose Rabelo 

Elevator Man 

ToddAfcott 

noble 

Concert Goers 

Miriam Food 

Nurse 

Anuta Metsels 

Doug's Girls 

Mitch Kolpan 

Policeman 

MicliHc Greco 

Workman 

TeiryZaiauta 

Rainbow Room Captain 

Arthur McCill 

Hansom Cab Driver 

Susan Taber 
Paul Schmidt 

Posh Couple 


Carolyn Groves 
Jeannine Moore 
Tim Saunders 
David Tice 

Cocktail Party Guests 

Redman Maxfiefd 

Fred 

Margaret Eginton 

Mary 

Margaret Thomson 

Grandmother at 
Baptism 

Vince O’Brien 

Grandfather at Baptism 

Anne Swift 
Richmond Hoxie 

Guests at Baptism 

Kitty Carlisle Hart 
Mrs Bannister 

Madhur Jeffrey 

Guest of Honour 

Arthur Brooks 

Lisa Crosby 
Haney Duerr 
Brian McConnachie 
Angela Thornton 
Robert Trumbull 
Richard Whiting 
Mrs Bannister's Guests 
CleoKing 

Lieutenant Price 

10.051 feet 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

Deluxe 

Anamorphic 


• Early morning. Flan and Ouisa 
Kittredge scurry around their 
New York apartment, as if they have 
just been burgled. Later that day, at a 
wedding out of town, the Kittredges 
tell some fellow guests an amazing 
story. We flash back to the previous 
evening. They are entertaining their 
wealthy South African friend, Geoffrey. 
They’re making small talk when Paul, a 
smartly dressed young black man who 
claims to know their children, stum¬ 
bles into the apartment, saying he has 
just been mugged in Central Park. 

They patch up Paul’s stab wound and 
invite him to stay for dinner. He proves 
delightful company. First, he cooks 
them a delicious meal and then he 
spins a yam about being Sidney 
Poitier’s son. They believe his every 
word. Before heading off to his hotel, 
Geoffrey makes arrangements to give 
Flan the loan he needs. Flan is so 
pleased he insists Paul spend the night. 
But when the Kittredges wake up the 
next morning, they hear noises from 
his room. Paul is in bed with a male 
prostitute. Outraged, they evict both 
men from the apartment. 

A few days later, the Kittredges meet 
their old friends, Kitty and Larkin, and 
discover they too were conned by Paul. 
So was Dr Fine, an obstetrician. All 
Paul’s victims have one thing in com¬ 
mon - their children are at college 
together. The police can do nothing: 
Paul has committed no crime. The chil¬ 
dren learn that Paul is a hustler who 
was picked up off the street by their 
friend. Trad Conway. In return for sex¬ 
ual favours, Conway taught Paul all 
about his wealthy friends. 

A distraught young woman appears 
at the apartment block. A few days pre¬ 
viously. she and her boyfriend met Paul 
in Central Park. He told them a story 
about being Flan’s illegitimate son. 
They believed him and gave him a 


place to stay. He stole their savings and 
seduced the boyfriend, who later com¬ 
mitted suicide. When the woman 
learns the truth, she want to press 
charges against him. The police now 
have a case. 

Paul is still at large. One evening, he 
telephones just as Ouisa is changing for 
dinner. She encourages him to give 
himself up to the police. He agrees on 
condition she delivers him into their 
hands. But she and Flan are caught up 
in the traffic. By the time they reach 
the meeting place, the cops, tipped off. 
have already made the arrest. Not long 
afterwards. The Kittredges are at a 
smart lunch. Ouisa, realising she 
doesn’t even know Paul’s real name, 
tells the rest of the guests that she read 
of a prison suicide that morning, and is 
sure it was him. They scoff at her. She 
leaves the meal in disgust. 

• Six Degrees Of Separation invites 
two, very different responses. On 
the one hand, it is a brilliantly 
observed, precious little comedy about 
a clique of wealthy New Yorkers who 
are qnly too pleased to have been 
duped by a young black man claiming 
to be Sidney Poitier’s son. (Outside fine 
art and money, it is implied, they have 
nothing much to talk about anyway.) 
On the other, it is an allegory excoriat¬ 
ing race, class and everything else 
which divides contemporary America. 
Its strength is it weakness: it is nothing 
if not smart. John Guare’s screen adap¬ 
tation of his own Broadway hit play 
crackles with ideas and witty dialogue. 
Arguably, though, it is too brittle to do 
justice to the weighty themes it 
broaches. 

“This paltry thing - our life - he 
wanted it." Ouisa Kittredge observes to 
her husband when he complains about 
her fascination with the imposter. But 
there is very little paltry about the Kit¬ 
tredges. They’re glamorous, middle- 
aged urbanity personified. If Guare is 
implying that there’s a certain, gaping 
superficiality about their lifestyle, it is 
portrayed as highly desirable for all 
that. They’re society aesthetes who 
spend their days chattering with one 
another and with friends at a series of 
swanky functions. Gossip is at the heart 
of their existence: the way the narra¬ 
tive unfolds, with flashbacks and 
jumps forward as the Kittredges 
recount events to various different 
audiences, reinforces the sense that 
we’re in the realm of anecdote and 
makes the implicitly tragic ending all 
the more jarring. Even the title, with its 
insistence that “everybody on this 
planet is separated by only six other 
people," sounds like a conversational 
gambit at a dinner party. And there’s 
always an element of contrivance 
about what are supposed to be the 
film’s most seismic moments. 

The film’s central metaphor is also a 
little clumsy. The Kittredges’ favourite 
possession is a double-sided Kandinsky 
painting which depicts “chaos and con¬ 
trol”. Paul, the con artist, represents 
the former while the couple embody 
the latter, but the deck is stacked 
against him. Events are seen almost 



entirely from the Kittredges’ perspec¬ 
tive. Gay, black, from the underclass, 
Paul is regarded less as a character than 
as an ’exotic other,' a catalyst to stimu¬ 
late their imaginations and con¬ 
sciences. “Everybody’s a phoney," he 
tells them as he launches on his bril¬ 
liant, plagiarised monologue linking 
Salinger’s A Catcher In The Rye to Mark 
Chapman. John Hinckley and the cor¬ 
ruption of American life. The Kit¬ 
tredges briefly recognise that they and 
their society pals are as fraudulent as 
he is, but this isn’t a revelation they or 
the movie take much interest in. 

Just occasionally, the satire hits 
home. John Guare and director Fred 
Schepisi set out to show how the lives 
of seemingly unrelated characters 
briefly intersect. There's a scene in 
which the Kittredges’ friends, Larkin 
and Kitty, spot the body of a suicide on 
the street on their way out of a roller 
skating disco. They react complacently 

- death is something they see every day 

- unaware that the boy has killed him¬ 
self because of Paul, and indirectly, 
because of them. It is all too apparent 
how cosseted these wealthy New York¬ 
ers are. Their apartments are virtual 
fortresses. Their class system, with its 
rigid code of behaviour, is impenetra¬ 
ble to outsiders, and their consciences 
are closed to everything that happens 
beyond their orbit. 

Perhaps Six Degrees Of Separation isn’t 
the most trenchant allegory ever made 
but it’s a wonderful piece of story¬ 
telling. With unlikely incident layered 
upon unlikely incident, it achieves a 
bizarre, dreamlike quality reminiscent 
of one of those Bunuel satires in which 
the dinner party never ends and the 
bourgeois idyll turns into a nightmare. 
It’s a talkative affair - all the dialogue 
from Guare’s original play seems to 
survive intact - but its sudden shifts in 
time and location, and its deter¬ 
minedly elliptical structure, are proba¬ 
bly more suited to cinema than stage. 
Stockard Channing, everybody’s 
favourite character turn from Grease, 
and Donald Sutherland make a fine 
comic double-act as the archetypal 
smart New Yorkers while Will Smith, 
television’s Fresh Prince Of Bel Air, shows 
just the right measure of charisma and 
vulnerability as the con artist. Given 
Fred Schepisi’s track record - The Chant 
Of Jimmy Blacksmith, A Cry In The Dark - 
the director might have been expected 
to strike a more sombre note. Instead, 
he foregrounds the comedy. As a result, 
the film is a dazzling but determinedly 
superficial affair. 

Geoffrey Macnab 


Tank Girl 

USA 1995 

Director: Rachel Talatay 


Certificate 

15 

Distributor 

U1P 

Production Company 

United Artists Pictures 
presents 
A Trilogy 

Entertainment Group 
Production 

Executive Producers 

Aron Warner 
Tom Astor 

Producers 

Richard B. Lewis 
Pen Densham 
John Watson 

Co-producer 

Christian L Rehr 

2nd Unit Production 

Supervisor 

Cathy Gibson 

Production Co ordinator 

Susan P. McCarthy 

Unit Production Manager 

Michael Polaire 

Location Manager 

Charles Harrington 

Zitd unrt Director 

Peter Ramsey 
Assistant Directors 

Mike Topoozian 
Gregory Kent Simmons 
Bob Wagner 
Tony Schwartz 
2nd Unit: 

George Fortmuller 
Doug Raine 
James Cohen 
Casting 

Pam Dixon Mickelson 
Voice: 

Barbara Harris 

Screenplay 

Tedi Sarafian 
Based on the comic 
strip created by Alan 
Martin. Jamie Hewlett 

Script Supervisors 

Kay B. Sweeney 
2nd Unit: 

Sibylle Aldridge 

Director of Photography 

Gale Tattersall 

2nd Unit Director 
of Photography 

Mike Benson 

Camera Operators 

Michael Genne 
2nd Unit: 

Allan Easton 

Steadicam Operator/ 

B Camera 

Chris HaarhofF 

Video Displays 

Video Image 

Visual Effects Supervisor 

Peter Crosman 

Visual Effects Co ordinator 

Rochelle Gross 

Visual Effects Consultants 

4-Ward Productions Inc 
Supervisor: 

Robert Skotak 
Producer: 

Elaine Edford 
Director of 
Photography: 

Dennis Skotak 
Editor: 

Amy LC. Pawlowski 
Model Supervisor 
Jim Towlcr 
Mechanical Effects: 
lan O'Connor 
Miniature Mechanical 
Supervisor: 

Joel Steiner 
Camera Operator 
John Paszkiewcz 
Production 
Coordinators: 

Kathy Draper 
Janette Shew 
Model Builders: 

James Cook 
Jorge Fuentes 
Howard Harnett 


Glen McAdam 
Matte Painter 
Rick Rische 
Digital Compositing 

525 Post Production: 
Helena Packer 
Peter Abraham 
Additional: 

Digital Film Group/ 

The Post Group 
Mark Franco 
Richard Mann 
Cosmas Paul Bolger Jnr 
Peter Stemlicht 
Karen Skouras 
Chris Kutcka 
Opticals 

Hollywood Optical 

Special Visual Effocts/ 
Screen Graphics 

VTFX: 

Rhonda C Gunner 
Gregory L McMurry 
Richard E. Hollander 
John C. Wash 
Producer: 

Scott Peterson 
Crew: 

Jerry Pao 
James Bancroft 
Susan Komfeld 
Scott Giegler 
Dan Dobson 
Greg Kozikowski 
Edwin Rivera 
Animated Visual 
Effects/Composites 
Available Light Limited 
Animators: 

John T. Van Vliet 
January Nordman 
Producer: 

Katherine Kean 
Optical: 

Beverly Bemacki 
Digital: 

Bob Lyss 
Editor: 

Dana Dessclle 
Animation Camera: 
Joseph Thomas 

Additional Visual Effects 

Pacific Ocean Post 
Digital Film 

Additional Opticals 

Roto FX of America 
Chris Casady 
Lookout Mountain 
Films 
Pat O'Neil 
Animation Sequences 
Colossal Pictures 
Designer: 

Mike Smith 
Producer: 

Ashley McGovern 
Supervising Animators: 
Andrew Knight 
Steve Evangelatos 
Animators: 

Andy Bartlett 

Ron Zorman 

Paul Chung 

Jimmy The Mad Dog* 

Farrington 

Peter 'Woodely 

Doodely* Candeerland 

Mike Burgess 

Daniel 'Mad Dog' 

Sumich 

Background Artist: 
James Finn 
Ink and Paint: 

The Ink Crowd 

Hoiograptiic Htid Sctjucncu 

Commotion. Inc 
Earl Huddleston 
Bob Robbins 
Design and Animation: 
Jay Mark Johnson 
Bertha Garcia 
Digital Effects Software 
Elastic Reality 
Editor 

James R. Symons 
Additional: 

William D. Gordean 
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Production Designer 

Catherine Hardwicke 

An Directors 

Phillip Toolin 
Charles D. Lee 
Richard Yanez-Toyon 
Jim Dultz 

Set Design 

Lead: 

Masako Masuda 
Stephen T. Alesch 
Luis Hoyos 

Set Decorator 

Cindy Can- 

Set Dressers 

Herb Morris 
Paul E. Penley 
Glen Kennedy 

Production Illustrator 

Chris Gorak 

Storyboard Artist 

Peter Ramsey 

Special Effects Co ordinator 

Ken Pepiot 

Special Effects 

Foremen: 

Alben Delgado 
Gintar Repecka 
Crew: 

R. Drik Dugan 
Kenny Erickson 
Johhny Fontana 
Kelly Kerby 
Cody Lee 
James Lo rimer 
Joe B. McCracken 
James Nagle 
Roben Olmstead 
2nd Unit: 

Michael Benoit 
John Cazin 
John B. Hagey 
Ralph Hall 
Randell Rowlett 
Ripper Design 
Stan Winston Studio 
Concept Artist: 

Mark ‘Crash* McCreery 
Key Artists: 

Mike Smithson 
Scott Stoddard 
Kevin McTurk 
Kevin Hudson 
Nathalie Fratti 
Urusla Ward 
Bruce Spaulding Fuller 
Richard Davison 
Eric OstrofT 
William Basso 
Jason Matthews 
Mark Maitre 
Stuart Artingstall 
Mark Jurinko 
Ken Brilliant 
Greg Figiel 
Constance Grayson 
Technical/Mechanical 
Department: 

Joe Reader 
Werner Keppler 
John Gentile 
Barry Crane 
Jon Neill 
John Calpin 
Brian Namanny 
Glenn Derry 
Production 
coordinator: 

Stiles White 
Additional Ripper 
Make-up Artists: 

Rolf Keppler 
Craig Reardon 
Brian Penikas 
Ripper Body Armoor 
Alterian Studios 
Ripper Armour Makers: 
Brian Sipe 
Dave Smith 
Roger Borelli 
Tamara Gayle Carlson 
Garrett Immel 
Lynette Johnson 
Flyer/Special Props 
WKR Productions 
Bob Wilcox 
Tad Krzanowksi 
Joseph Wilson 
Tank Manufacturer 
Hollywood Fires 
Additional: 

Evergreen Ventures 
Greg Taylor 
Restorations 
Costume Design 
Arianne Phillips 


Costume Supervisors 

Mike Butler 
Gala Autumn 

Make-up 

Key: 

Deborah Larsen 
Cheri Montesanto 
Medcalf 
Body: 

Loretta James-Demasi 
2nd Unit: 

Meg Brennan 

Additional Special 
Make-up Effects 

Lance Anderson 
Make-up Design Inc 

Hairstyfists 

Key: 

Julie Woods 
Patti Dehaney 
2nd Unit: 

Anna Sims 

Title Sequences/Title 
Animation Design 

Andrew Doucette 

Title Sequences Producer 

Jane Simpson 

Mam Title Animation 
Photography 

Lumeni Productions 

Opticab 

Pacific Title 

Music 

Graeme Revel! 

Music Conductor/ 
Irchestrations 

Tim Simonec 

Music Supervisor 

Bonnie Greenberg 

Supervising Music Editor 
Richard Bernstein 
Music Editor 
John Finklea 

Executive Music 
Co-ordinator 

Courtney Love-Cobain 
Music Co-ordinators 

Nora Felder 
Marie Snyder 
Songs/Music Extracts 

“Army of Me’ by Bjork 
Gudmundsdottir. 
Graham Massey, 
performed by Bjdrk 
Gudmundsdottir. 
Graham Massey. 

Nellee Hooper. Marius 
De Vries: “Aurora" 
by Nina Gordon, 
performed by Veruca 
Salt: “BA-B-Y" by Isaac 
Hayes. David Porter, 
performed by Rachel 
Sweet: “Big Gun" 
by Ice-T. DJ Ace. 
performed by Ice-T; 
"Big Time Sensuality" 
by Bjork 

Gudmundsdottir. 
Nellee Hooper, 
performed by Bjdrk; 
“Blank Generation" 
by Richard Hell, 
performed by Richard 
Hell & The Voidoids; 
“Bomb" by Gavin 
Rossdale. performed 
by Bush: “Drown Soda’ 
by and performed by 
Hole; “Disconnected" 
by Trevor Keith. Matt 
Riddle, performed by 
face to face; “Girls U 
Want" by Mark 
Mothersbaugh. Gerald 
Casale. performed 
by Devo; "Let’s Do It’ 
by Cole Porter, 
performed by Joan Jett. 
Paul Westerberg. 
featuring Brian Baker; 
"Mockingbird Girl" 
by Scott Weiland, 
Zander Schloss. 

Jeff Nolan, performed 
by The Magnificent 
Bastards, featuring 
Scott Weiland; 

"Ripper Sole" 
by Luke Cresswell. 
Steve McNicholas. 
performed by Stomp: 
"Roads’ by Geoff 
Barrow. Beth Gibbons. 
Adrian Utley, 
performed 
by Portishead; 
“Shipwrecked’ by 


Roderick Wolgamott. 
Anisa Romero. Gordon 
Raphael. Todd Robbins. 
Ben Ireland. Jon 
Davison. Michael Cozzi. 
Joseph Howard, 
performed by Sky Cries 
Mary; “Shove’ by 
Suzi Gardner. Donita 
Sparks, performed 
by L7; “Theme from 
Shaft" by Isaac Hayes; 
“ThierbyTom 
Gorman. Tanya 
Donnelly, performed 
by Belly; "2C" by Dale 
Henderson. Gina 
Henderson, performed 
by Beowulf; “Wild, 

Wild Thing" by 
Iggy Pop. Eric 
Schermerhom. 
performed by Iggy Pop 
Choruograpbcr 
Adam Shankman 
Musk Sound Design 
Brian Williams 
Supervising Sound Editors 
Sandy Gendler 
Val Kuklowsky 
Dialogue Editors 
Zach Davis 
Victor Radulich 
Rich Stevens 
John O. Wilde 
AM Editors 
Harry Harris 
Victoria Sampson 
Foley Editors 
Fred Burke 
Donald Sylvestor 
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production souno necoroisi 

Ed Novick 

ADR Mixers 

Charleen Richards 
Greg Steele 

ADR Recordists 

Paul Galloway 
Tami Treadwell 

Foley Mixers 

David Jobe 
Randy Piotroski 

Feley Recordist 

Don Givens 
DTS consultant: 
JefTLevison 

Music Scoring Mixer 

Armin Steiner 

Re-recording Mixers 

Matthew ladarola 
Gary Gegan 

Sound Effects Editors 

Noah Blough 
Cameron Frankley 
Lenny Jennings 
Toni Lamberti 
Mark R. LaPointe 
Bill Van Daalen 
Special Sound Effects 
Alan Howarth 
Special Vocal Effects 
Frank Welker 
Foley Artists 
Ellen Heuer 
John Cucci 
Military Technical Adviser 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Duncan Wilmore 
Stunt Co-ordinator 
Walter Scott 
Armourer/Weapons 
Specialist 

Robert ‘Rock* Galotti 

Cast 

Leri Petty 
Tank Girl 

Ice-T 

T-Saint 

Naomi Watts 

Jet Girl 

Don Harvey 

Sergeant Small 

Jeff Kober 

Booga 

Reg E. Cathey 

DeeTee 

Scett Coffey 

Donner 

Malcolm McDowell 

Kesslee 

Stacy Lion Ra m sower 

Sam 

Ann Cusack 

Sub Girl 

DrianWimmer 

Richard 


Iggy Pop 

Rat Face 

Dawn Robinson 

Model 

Billy l. Sullivan 

Max 

James Hong 

Che’tsai 

Charles Lucia 

Captain Derouche 

Harlan Clark 

Ata Scanlan 
Alvarez Wortham 

Additional Rippers 

RoiWitt 
Doctor Nikita 

Brixtoo Karnes 

Pilot 

WRINahkohe Strickland 

Razor Ray 

Charles Robert Harden 

Zack 

TomNoga 

Foreman 

Bo Jesse Christopher 

Town 

John Bavid Bland 

Trooper Wayne 

JoFartas 

Sand Hermit 

Stanton Bavis 

Father 

JiMian Batch 

Mother 

Richard Schiff 
Trooper in Trench 

KanePkoy 
Chief Cordon 
Kelly Kerby 

Troopers 

Troy Startoni 

Jet Pilot 

n. t L m_41_ 

Min ueratic 
Prostitute 

Dayton Landey 
Guard at Front 
Entrance 

Roger Bohman 

Technician 

Frank WaHon 

Trooper in Basement 

Richard Scott Sarafiao 
Flyer Trooper 

Aaron Knhr 

Trooper at Pump 
Hanger 

Kelly Lousmeau 
Young Rebecca 

JimSuNivan 
Semi Driver 

William A. Doyle 
Dig Site Worker 

Robert Hock' Galotti 

Long Hair 

Peer Ebbighausen 

Flyer Pilot 

Bruce Spaulding Fuler 

Shane Mahan 

Mark Maitre 

JAian Scett 

Puppeteers 

Aurorah AJIain 

Kristie Canavan 

Anne Fletcher 

Carla Carrido 

Heather Hendricks 

Carolyn Kusian 

letha M. Lamb 

Larissa Lanoue 

Holy Manville 

Corey William May 

MaryOedy 

KristianneReed 

Lynette tab 

RyokoSawaishi 

Joie Shettler 

Wes Veldink 

Bee Dee Weathers 

Anacia Weiskittel 

Nikki Whitfield 

Kimberly Wolfe 

‘Liquid Silver’ Dancers 

9.389 feet 

104 minutes 

DTS stereo 
In colour 
Deluxe 

Anamorphic 


2033. The Australian Outback. 
The world has become a vast 
desert and water a coveted commodity, 
one controlled by the Department of 
Water and Power (DWP), run by an evil 
genius named Kesslee. Rebecca Buck 
lives in an armed commune with her 
boyfriend, Richard, and his daughter, 
Sam. One night while Rebecca is on 
guard duty, the DWP raids the house 
and murders everyone for stealing 
water. Rebecca manages to kill several 
men, but is nevertheless captured and 
taken to Kesslee who tries to recruit her 
as a spy. She refuses and is sent to work 
in the mines. 

Rebecca befriends Jet. a shy woman 
mechanic, and after a considerable 
struggle they escape together with a 
tank Rebecca has grown fond of (hence 
her nickname, Tank Girl). Wandering 
in the desert, they meet the reclusive 
Rain Lady who reveals that Sam is alive, 
but has been sold to a brothel in Silver 
City. Jet and Tank Girl find Sam held 
amidst the decadent hordes of the city. 
Everyone breaks into a dance routine, 
but they are interrupted by an invasion 
of the DWP’s stormtroopers who kid¬ 
nap Sam. 

Tank Girl and Jet seek out the Rip¬ 
pers, a tribe of mutant creatures, half 
men, half kangaroo, who are awaiting 
the return of Johnny Prophet, their cre¬ 
ator and leader. Booga, a dim but affec¬ 
tionate Ripper, becomes friendly with 
Tank Girl even though his colleague T- 
Saint mistrusts her. In order to prove 
her loyalty to their cause. Tank Girl 
almost single-handedly captures a ship¬ 
ment of weapons, only to find that the 
shipping cases contain the corpse of 
Johnny Prophet. She realises that 
Kesslee has planted a surveillance 
device on her and has been tracking 
her every move since she left the mines. 
The Rippers. Jet, and Tank Girl all join 
forces to invade the DWP’s headquar¬ 
ters. While the others fight, Tank Girl 
battles Kesslee, eventually wins, and 
manages to save Sam at last. 


Historically, older comic book 
heroes have fared better on the 
silver screen than their modem coun¬ 
terpoints. The old classic superheroes. 
Batman and Superman and their ilk, 
have found themselves rejuvenated in 
recent dramatisations, as if the modem 
35mm camera were a life-refreshing 
gadget that might have appeared in the 
original strip’s storylines. Thus, for a 


general audience, Tim Burton’s version 
of Batman , an ambiguous and brooding 
creation, is more compelling character 
than the manly and irony-deficient 
figure of the original D.C.comics. On 
the other hand, today’s comic book pro¬ 
tagonists are far more interesting than 
their antecedents, being hip, relatively 
complex and dynamically drawn. 
Unfortunately, they end up getting cast 
in lousy movies. 

Tank Giri is a superb example of this 
phenomenon. Fans of Jamie Hewlett 
and Alan Martin’s original riot girl 
from dystopia, bom in Deadline after 
the artists had grown weary of produc¬ 
ing Judge Dredd for 2000AD, have proba¬ 
bly prepared themselves to be disap¬ 
pointed. but may still be shocked at 
how shoddy the final product has 
turned out to be. Our heroine was once 
a vicious, nut-crunching, kangaroo- 
bonking baldy bitch. Hollywood has 
castrated our phallic mother of 
destruction, given her more hair, a 
child to protect and - the cruellest cut 
of all - plucked her eyebrows severely 
enough to make her look like Marlene 
Dietrich slumming it at Glastonbury 
festival. Once she had an aggresive 
polymorphously perverse sexuality and 
was an icon for lesbians worldwide; 
here she only kisses Jet to get her out of 
a spot of trouble, while her relation¬ 
ship with Booga, part kangaroo or not, 
is all fluffy love without the bestiality. 
If all that weren’t bad enough, they’ve 
even put Bjork on the soundtrack, the 
very personification of rehabilitated 
grunge-girliness for the masses. Lori 
Petty, too squeaky-voiced and Nautilus- 
conditioned to pull it of as TG, comes 
off as a valley girl rebelling against 
middle-class parents by shopping in 
thrift stores. As Moon Unit Zappa once 
said, gag me with a chainsaw. 

Even if it’s no surprise that the mate 
rial would end up like this, smothered 
by a sanitary pad of wholesomeness, 
it still annoys because occasionally the 
film offers sly peeks at the better prod¬ 
uct it might have been. Asserting my 
feminine prerogative to ignore the evi¬ 
dence, I’d like to give director Rachel 
Talalay the benefit of the doubt and 
assume that the studio forced her to 
mangle this film. An excellent anima¬ 
tion sequence and lots of rostrum shots 
of artwork by Hewlett disrupt the 
glossy texture from time to time to 
pleasing effect. One of the most inter¬ 
esting things about the best of the new 
comic book art is the way it plays with 
the frame and generally subverts con¬ 
ventions. and some of that playfulness 
survives in these 2-D interludes as it 
does in the joyfully superfluous Busby 
Berkeley-style song and dance sequence 
to Cole Porter’s “Let’s Do It”. I can’t help 
thinking that if Talalay had as much 
clout as an Oliver Stone she could have 
made Tank Giri as visually interesting 
and amoral as Natural Bom Killers. 
Instead, as in the latter film, the com¬ 
puter generated predictability of script 
(written by a man, wouldn’t you know) 
numbs the film. If Tank Girl were real 
she would have shot everyone rather 
than let this be released in her name. 
Leslie Felperin 





Punk panzer: Lori Petty 
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Tommy Boy 

USA 1995 

Director: Peter Segal 


Certificate 

Title Design 

PC 

Douy SwofTord 

Distributor 

Titles/tpticats 

DIP 

Pacific Title 

Production Company 

Music 

Paramount Pictures 

David Newman 

Executive Producer 

Michael Muhlfriedel 

Robert K. Weiss 

J. Steven Soles 

Producer 

Music Conductor/ 

Lome Michaels 

Orchestrations 

Co-producer 

David Newman 

Bamaby-Thompson 

Additional Music: 

Associate Producer 

Bruce Babcock 

Michael Hwing 

Chris Boardman 

Production Associate 

Marty Frasu 

Eric Newman 

Ralph Grierson 

Production Co-ordinator 

Xanmdyjank 

Alice Ferrier 

Randy Miller 

Production Managers 

y,,.;, m_t_ 

rTHI5IC aHpKVMM 

Grace Gilroy 

G. Marq Roswell 

Toronto: 

Music Editors 

Marty Homstcin 

George A Martin 

Location Managers 

Tom Villano 

Mathew Hart 

Songs/Music Extracts 

Toronto: 

“Silver Naked Ladies' 

James Powers 

by and performed 

LA: 

by Paul Westerberg; 

Ned Shapiro 

“Call on Me* by Bobby 

2nd Unit Directors 

Gillespie. Andrew 

Robert K. Weiss 

Innes. Robert Young. 

Curtis Petersen 

performed by Primal 

T.J. Scott 

Scream; "Maniac* 

Assistant Directors 

by Michael Sembello. 

John Hockridge 

[Tennis Matkosky; 

Rocco Gismondi 

“Ain’t too Proud 

Grant Lucibello 

to Beg" by Edward 

Laurie Mirsky 

Holland. Norman 

Ken A. Smith 

Whitfield, performed 

Marcel Saupmure 

by Louis Price; 

Christopher T. Certify 

“What’d 1 Say" by Ray 

Casting 

Charles, performed 

Pamela Basker 

by Chris Farley. Brian 

Canada: 

Dennehy; “Amazing 

Ross Clydesdale 

Grace* performed 

Voice: 

by The Pipes and 

Barbara Harris 

Drums and Military 

Associate: 

of the King’s Own 

Catherine Stroud 

Scottish Borderers. 

Screenplay 

"Wait for the Blackout' 

Bonnie Turner 

by Millar. Bums. 

Terry Turner 

Vanian. Gray. Osborn, 

Script Supervisor 

performed by Goo Goo 

Mimi Wolch 

Dolls; “Crazy" by Willie 

Director of Photography 

Nelson, performed 

Victor J. Kemper 

by Patsy Cline; 

2nd Unit Directors 

“My Hallucination' 

of Photography 

by Tommy Shaw. Jack 

'Toronto: 

Blades, performed 

Robert Ryan 

by Shaw-Blades; 

LA: 

“Air" by Pamela Laws. 

Robert M. Stevens 

Nancy Hess, performed 

Camera Operator 

by Seven Day Diary; 

Harald Ortenburger 

“Superstar" by Bonnie 

Editor 

Bramlett, Leon Russell. 

William Ken- 

performed by The 

Production Designer 

Carpenters; “I'm Sorry" 

Stephen J. Lineweaver 

by Ronnie Self. Dub 

Art Directors 

Allbritten. performed 

Alicia Keywan 

by Brenda Lee; 

Toronto: 

“Ooh Wow“ by Sidney 

Andrew Stem 

Cooper, performed 

Set Design 

by Buckwheat Zydeco; 

Dennis Davenport 

“The Future’s So Bright 

Set Decorator 

I Gotta Wear Shades" 

Gordon Sim 

by Pat MacDonald. 

Scenic Artists 

performed byTimbuk 

Tim Murton 

3; “Come on Eileen" 

Ian Nelmes 

by Kevin Rowland. 

Storyboard Artist 

Jim Patterson. Kevin 

Kelly Brine 

Adams, performed 

Special Effects 

by Dexys Midnight 

Co-ordinators 

Runners; “It’s the End 

Michael Kavanagh 

of the World As We 

Mike Vezna 

Know It (And 1 Feel 

Special Effects 

Fine)* by John Michael 

Daniel Gibson 

Stipe. William Berry, 

Nick Lawson 

Peter Buck. Mike Mills. 

Deer Animatronics 

performed by RJ-.M.; 

Walter Klassen 

‘Eres tu“ by Juan Carlos 

Costume Design 

Calderon, performed 

Patti Unger 

by Mocedadcs: "The 

Wardrobe Supervisor 

Merry Go Round Broke 

Kim W. Chow 

Down’ by ClifT Friend. 

Makeup 

Dave Franklin; 

Irene Kent 

“Is Chicago. Is Not 

Inge Klaudi 

Chicago" by Michael 

Hairstylist 

Doughty. Mark 

James D. Brown 

Degliantoni. Yuval 


Gabay. Sebastian 

Roy Lewis 

Steinberg, performed 

Louis 

by Soul Coughing: 

Austin Pool 

“My Lucky Day’ 

Obnoxious Bus Kid 

by Josh Caterer. 

William Dunlop 

performed by Smoking 

R.T. 

Popes; “I Love it Loud 

Jack Jessop 

(Injected Mix)" 

Priest 

(contains sample of 

Michael Dunston 

“1 Know You Got Soul" 

Singer at Wedding 

by Eric Barrier. William 

Oavid Hemblen 

Griffin. James Brown. 

Archer 

Bobby Byrd. Charles 

George Kinamis 

Bobbit. performed 

lev Tiefenbach 

by Eric B.. Rakim'. 

Mark Zador 

"Turn it Up") by Gene 

Kids at Lake 

Simmons. Vincent 

Helen Hughes 

Cusano. performed 

Boardroom Woman 

by Phunkjunkeez 

J.R. Zimmerman 

Supervising Sound Editor 

Boardroom Man 

Terry Rodman 

I 

* 

i 

Sound Editors 

Reg Dreger 

Pat Bietz 

Lloyd White 

Mike Dobie 

'No* Managers 

Stephanie Flack 

David Hoband 

Bob O’Brien 

Gas Attendant 

u:-i-ra*A- 

Dialogue tailors 

mmjmJ blDDins 

Gloria D’Alessandro 

Little Girl at Carnival 

Carin Rogers 

Julianne Gillies 

Supervising ADR Editor 

Brady’s Receptionist 

David B. Cone 

Addison BeH 

Supervising Foley Editor 

Mr Brady 

Pamela Bentkowski 

Cory Sevier 

ADR Editor 

Boy in Commercial 

Richard Marx 

Maria Vacratsis 

Foley Editors 

Helen 

Scott G.G. Haller 

Colin Fox 

Thomas Small 

Nelson 

Jeffrey Payne 

Lorri Bagley 

Sound Mixer 

Woman at Pool 

Hank Garfield 

Lynn Cunningham 

ADR Mixers 

PKCty Hitchhiker 

Bob Baron 

David Calderisi 

Tom O'Connell 

Sven van de Yen 

Foley Mixer 

Errol Sit a ha 1 

Randall K. Singer 

Tes' Executives 

Music Mixer/Recordist 

Marc Strange 

Tim Boyle 

Toy Car Executive 

Sound Re recording Mixers 

Michael Ewing 

Jeffrey J. Haboush 

Ticket Agent 

Greg P. Russell 

Adrian Truss 

Kevin E. Carpenter 

Christopher John 

Animal Vocal Effects 

Cops 

Frank Welker 

Henry Gomez 

Foley Artists 

Airport Cop 

Ken Dufva 

Lindsay Leese 

David Lee Fein 

Reservations 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Camilla Scott 

Branko Racki 

Stewardess 

BuntyWebb 

Cast 

Large Woman 

Chris Farley 

Marilyn Boyle 

Tommy Callaghan 

Woman with Pen 

David Spade 

CmoMarrocco 

Richard 

Cabbie 

Brian Dennehy 

GHFHar 

Big Tom 

Kid in Bank 

Bo Derek 

Jonathan Wilson 

Beverly 

Marty 

Dan Aykroyd 

SandiStahlbrand 

Zalinsky 

News Reporter 

Julie Warner 

Ron James 

Michelle 

Brian Kaulbacfc 

Sean McCann 

Bank Guards 

Rittenhauer 

Mark Ingram 

Zach Grenier 

Jim Codrington 

Reilly 

Security Guards 

James Bleedick 

PatMoffatt 

Gilmore 

Mrs Nelson 

Chntsn Turnbull 

Raymond Hunt 

Young Tommy 

Robbie Rox 

Ryder Britton 

Jerry Schaeffer 

Young Richard 

Restaurant Regulars 

Paul Greenberg 

Taylor Segal 

Skittish Student 

Graeme Millington 

Flower Girl 

Michael Cram 

8.735 feet 

Dean Marshall 

Trent McMullen 

97 minutes 

Frat Boys 

Oolby stereo 

Philip Williams 

In colour 

Danny 

uavia Slippy iviaiioy 

Sammy 

DeLuxe 


A perpetually tardy, ruinously 
stupid and grossly obese ne’er-do- 
well, Tommy Callaghan graduates col¬ 
lege by the skin of his teeth, achieving a 
D plus on a crucial exam. Proudly 
returning home to his father’s troubled 
midwestem auto parts factory, he is 
greeted at the airport by Richard, a sar¬ 


castic. nerdy clerk at Callaghan Auto 
Parts who Tommy has known since 
they were kids. Tommy’s father sur¬ 
prises him with a white collar job and 
office at the plant, and announces that 
he is going to marry Beverly, a beauti¬ 
ful woman whose mean-spirited son 
Paul shows up in time for the wedding. 

Tommy’s father suffers a heart attack 
at the wedding and dies, sending the 
plant’s refinancing plans into the 
wastebin. With losing the business the 
only alternative. Tommy resolves to put 
up his inheritance as collateral to the 
bank, which they accept providing he 
can sell his company’s products on a 
cross-country sales run accompanied 
by know-all Richard. A born loser. 
Tommy spoils more sales than he 
makes, and he and Richard endure a 
hellish road trip. Eventually, they suc¬ 
ceed in meeting the bank’s quota, but 
return to find the orders tampered 
with (by Paul, really Beverly’s bedmate). 
and the business doomed. In a last 
ditch effort, Richard and Tommy, who 
have now bonded as friends, masquer¬ 
ade as airline stewards to get to 
Chicago in time to stop Callaghan auto 
parts from being bought. Beverly and 
Paul are revealed as con artists, and 
Tommy saves his family business - and 
the jobs of 300 employees. 


Like a boot camp sending its 
recruits out into combat, Saturday 
Night Live has been schooling comic 
actors and embarking them on screen 
careers for over 17 years, ever since the 
dubiously talented Chevy Chase left the 
show after one season and made Foul 
Play. How this is managed business-wise 
remains something of a mystery since 
the show has been on the brink of 
financial and creative collapse for over 
a decade. With Eddie Murphy’s first few 
glory days and the deathless, graceful 
film life of Bill Murray as exceptions. 
SNL alumni have never adapted very 
well to the movies, although the occa¬ 
sional cash cow (The Blues Brothers. 
Wayne’s World) has grazed on our movie 
dollars. This would also seem to be the 
case with Tommy Boy, a small scale stage 
for the sociopathic flabbiness of Chris 
Farley and the crackling dryness of 
David Spade. Both began as standup 
comics before graduating to SNL, and 
both were much funnier outside the 


repetitive skit format of the show. 
Here, the two dig into their custom-fit 
roles like alehouse rats, and the sur¬ 
prise is that however slack, unoriginal 
and lowbrow-with-a-vengeance Tommy 
Boy may be. it’s a masterwork of sharp 
comic timing compared to Billy Madi¬ 
son, It's Pat, The Coneheads or nearly any 
film starring Chase, Joe Piscopo or Jim 
Belushi. 

The weight under which Tommy Boy 
must labour is its by-the-numbers, save- 
theorphanage plot; why Hollywood 
decides to showcase performers like 
Farley and Spade and then saddle them 
with the dullest, most sanctimonious 
of feelgood storylines is a mystery for 
the ages. Better to simply dispense with 
the concept of plot altogether, as the 
intermittently amusing Wayne’s World 
movies have done. Still, Tommy Boy’s 
perhaps unwitting proximity to the 
pop socialism of Roger and Me - com¬ 
plete with evil magnates, desolated fac¬ 
tory town, and the notion of jobs being 
kept irrespective of profit - may raise a 
few eyebrows, as will its view of ruth¬ 
less salesmanship as a virtuous ideal. 
It’s a film run through with uncon- 
cious revelations, even in its casting 
(Derek as a smarmy gold-digger, Ack- 
royd as a mendacious millionaire). 

Given the unambitious nature of the 
material, Farley and Spade are very 
funny as. respectively, the world’s 
crassest schmuck and the world’s prick¬ 
liest smartass. Farley approximates Lou 
Costello with his hellbent fat man 
schtick; he doesn’t do much besides 
smack his head into things and blabber 
nonsense, but he’s adept at it. Spade, 
on the other hand, need do no more 
than blink his eyes and put a little pep¬ 
per on lines like “Did you eat a lot of 
paint chips when you were a kid?" to 
come off like a hilarious Generation X 
version of George Sanders. Truly, an 
appreciation of Tommy Boy is largely 
contingent on a fondness for crisply- 
timed and sometimes alarming physi¬ 
cal gags. Like most comedy films, it is a 
matter of fancy, and the fancy in ques¬ 
tion may be directly proportional to 
the amount of lager consumed before¬ 
hand. Even so. if you were tickled by 
Hugh Grant’s buffoonery in Four Wed¬ 
dings and a Funeral, check out Farley to 
see a master at work. 

Mike Atkinson 
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Who’s the Man? 

USA 1993 


Director: Ted Demme 


Certificate 

tbc 

listr.butor 

Metro Tartan 

Production Company 

New Line Cinema 
Corporation 
In association with 
Tin Pan Apple 
de Passe Entertainment 
Thomas Entertainment 
Producers 
Charles Stettler 
Maynell Thomas 
Liue Producer 
Grace Blake 
Associate Producer 
Janet Grillo 
Production executive 

Production Co-ordinator 

Betty Chin 

Unit Production Manager 

Dwight Williams 

Location Manager 

Paul Zulkowitz 

Executive in Charge 
ol Post-production 

Joe Fineman 

Post-production Supervisor 

Judith Lyn Brown 

Assistant directors 

Randy Fletcher 
Dale M. Nielsen 
Kia B. Puriefoy 

Casting 

Jaki Brown-Kaaman 
Martha Diaz 

Screenplay 

Seth Greenland 

Story 

Doctor Dr* 

Ed Lover 
Seth Greenland 

Script Supervisor 
Lynn Lewis Lovett 
lirector of Photography 

Adam Kimmel 

Camera Operator 

George Pattison 

Stead,cam 

Larry McConkey 

Film Editor 

Jeffrey Wolf 

Editor 

John Gilroy 

Production Designer 

Ruth Ammon 

Set Decorator 

Susan Raney 

Set Dressers 

Jeff Naparstek 
Stephen Finkin 
Douglas Fecht 
Deborah A. Dreyer 

Scenic Artist 
Elizabeth Linn 

Special Effects 
Matt Vogel 

Costume Design 

Karen Perry 

Wardrobe Supervisor 

Jennifer L Bryan 

Key Make-up 

Ellie Winslow 

Hair 

Carol ‘Ci Ci* Campbell 
Additional: 

Larry M. Cherry 

Mam Title Design 

Michael Ventresco 

Titles/Opticals 

The Effects House Corp 

Music 

Michael Wolff 
Nic. tenBroek 
Music Performed by 

Piano/Keyboards: 
Michael Wolff 
Keyboards: 

Nic. tenBroek 
Guitars/MPC-60: 

Kami 
Tenor Sax: 

BobJohnson 
Bass: 

John B. Williams 
Drums: 

Roy McCurdy 

Music Supervisors 

Toby Emmerich 
Kathy Nelson 


Music Editor 

Todd Kasow 
Songs/Music Extracts 

“Precious Lord. Take 
My Hand’ by Thomas 
A. Dorsey, performed 
by Bowlegged Lou; 
“Follow The Leader' 
by and performed 
by Eric B & Rakim; 

“Hip Hop Hooray" 
by Keir Gist. Vincent 
Brown. Anthony Criss. 
performed by Naughty 
By Nature: “Movin’ On 
Up* by Jeff Barry. Janet 
DuBois: “Party and 
Bullshit* by Big and Easy 
Mo Bee. performed by 
BIG. incorporates 
elements from 
“I’ll Be There" by Gordie. 
Hutch. West. Davis, 
performed by Johnny 
Hammond Smith, 
incorporates elements 
from "The Show" by 
R. Walters, D. Davis, 
performed Doug E, 

Fresh: “Let’s Go Through 
The Motions’ by Dcvante 
and Chad ’Dr Guess' 
Elliot, performed by 
JODECI; “What’s Next 
On The Menu?" by C L 
Smooth. Peter Phillips, 
performed by Pete Rock. 

C. L Smooth, 
incorporates elements 
from “Summer 
Madness" by A. Taylor. 

R. McKenna. R. Bell. 

G. Brown. R. Westfield. 

D. Thomas. C. Smith, 
performed by Kool & 

The Gang, incorporates 
elements from 
"Nautilus"; "You Don’t 
Have To Worry" by 
Kenny ‘G-Love’ Greene. 
Eddie DJ Eddie F.’ 

Ferrell. Kenny K- 
Smoove’ Komegay. 
incorporates elements 
from "Papa Don't Take 
No Mess" by Brown. 
Wesley. Starks. Bobbit: 
‘Hittin’ Switches’ 

by and performed 
by Erick Sermon: 
“Hotness" by Dave Kelly. 
Heavy D. performed 
by Heavy D & Buju 
Banton; "Who’s The 
Man?" by Everlast. 

Danny Boy. DJ Lethal, 
performed by House 
of Pain, incorporates 
elements from "The 
Master Plan’ by R. Bell. 

R. Wright, K. Lassitter. 

P. Duarte. K. Cheek. 

M. Cheek. W. Beckett. 

D. White. K. Bell, 
performed by The K.G.’s; 
“Lovin' You“ by Crystal 
Johnson. James Earl 
Jones. Randy Fuller, 
Kevin Big Kev’ 
McDaniels, performed 
by Crystal Johnson; 
“Pimp or Die" by Father 
MC T. West. Kool Chris. 
Buttnakcd Tim Dawg. 
Cocheek. J Z. performed 
by Father MC: “Hello. 

It's Me“ by Spark. Timbo 
King, performed by 
Spark 950 & Timbo King: 
“Ease Up" by 3rd Eye & 
The Group Home. Jesse 
West, performed by 3rd 
Eye & The Group Home 
Supervising Swind Editor 
Stuart Levy 
Dialogue Editor 
John Purcell 
AIR Supervisor 
Gail Stockton 


AIR Editors 

Kenton Jakub 
Bruce Kitzmeyer 
Marissa Littlefield 

Sound Mixer 

Rosa Howell-Thornhill 

Re-recording Mixer 

Peter Waggoner 

Foley Artist 

Brian Vancho 

Stunt Coordinator 

Jeff Ward 

Cast 
Ed Lover 
Himself 
Doctor Ore 

Himself 

OadjaOtela 

Lionel Douglas 

Cheryl "Salt Janes 

Tcesha Braxton 

Jim Moody 

Nick Crawford 

ke-T 

Nighttrain/Chau ncey 

Andrei. Make 

Lamar 

Roiwdl Young 

Sgt. B. Criles 

Colin Quinn 

Frankie Flynn 

Todd-I 

Shorty 

Bowlegged Lou 

Forty 

BernieMac 

G-George 

Bill Bellamy 

KJC 

T Money 

Bubba 

Denis Leary 

Sergeant Cooper 

Kim Chan 

Fuji 

Yiany Pasture 

Tony 'Clams' Como 

Kurt Loder 

Hitman 

JoeUsi 

Captain Reilly 

Fab 5 Freddy 

Himself 

Tony Lip 
Vito Pasquale 

Apache 

Smooth! 

Bubba Workers 

George T. Odom 

Albert 

Hugh L. Hurd 

Mushmouth 

Reger Robinson 

Charlie 

Maggie Rush 

Brenda 

Richard Bright 

Demetrius 

Dennis Vestunis 

Gustave 

KRS-Dne 

Rashid 

Stretch 

Benny 

James Cavanagh Burke 

Officer Barnes 

Karen T. Duffy 

Officer Day 

Phrte Dawg 

Gerald 

Big Bub 

Roscoc 

Curtis Carntt 
Boogie 

Garfield! 

Customer in Chair 

Utile Daddy Shane 

Homeboy 

Caron Bernstein 

Kelly 

Randy Frazier 
Reverend Green 

The Guru 

Lorenzo 

LorenaMann 

Receptionist 

KenOber 

Bernstein 


Leslie Segar 
Sheneequa 
Jenay Nurse 
Double Dutch Girl 

Kid Capri 

Himself 

Kriss Kress 
Micah/Karim 

Naughty ly Nature 

Themselves 

Pete Rock 
C.L. Smooth 
Katherine Oukcs 
least 
Erie!. 

Robbers 
Flavor Flav 
Himself 
I Real 

Jose Gomez 

John Martin Scurti 
Boothby 
Glenn Kubota 
Korean Grocer 
Grand Master MeNe Mel 
Delroy 
John A. MacKay 
Captain Paggio 
Ralph Mflanieh 
TV Reporter 
B-Nice 

Male Nurse 

tin Que Ayoung 

Female Nurse 

lusta Rhymes 

Jawaan 

leaders of the New School 

Passengers in Jeep 

Gavin 0 Conner 

Drill Man 

Del 

Tap Goodman 
Qu ran Goodman 

Kids 

Everlast 

Billy 

Barmy Boy O Coonor 

Steve 

leor Bimant 

Mike 

Bushwick Bill 

Bar Vagrant 

Vanessa 

Freddm Foxxx 
Bartender 

Ron BMC and Jay 

Detectives 

Yolanda Whitaker (Yo-To) 

Woman 

Kristen Wilson 

Marla 

Pepa 

Sherisc 

Humpty Hump 

Club Doorman 

Terence Oashon Howard 

Customer 

HeavyB 

Himself 

Queeolatifah 

Herself 

I-fine (Fel Force) 

Paul 1 George (Fnl Force) 
Club Guys 

B.J.WU 

Showbiz 

Ai 

Test Takers 

KmgSun 

Haircut Guy 

Nikki I 

Protestor 

No Face 
Guy at Bar 

Sait N Pepa 
Cypress Hdl 
House of Pain 
Bushwick BiH 
Kool G. Rap 
I.J.P 0 I 0 



DoRry stereo 
In colour 


• Ed Lover and Doctor Dre are the 
worst barbers in Harlem. Their 
boss Nick threatens them with the 
sack, unless they take the test to join 
the police. They tell him they’re going 
into rap promotion. Their show is suc¬ 
cessful, but then they’re robbed by a 
gang. The smooth Lionel is trying to 


persuade Nick to sell his barbershop - 
all that’s left in an otherwise vacant lot 
- to property developer Demetrius. But 
Nick is committed to the neighbour¬ 
hood. Lover and Drd take the test, 
which they try to fail. But they get 
accepted. 

In a Harlem church, Nick preaches a 
sermon against gentrification and cor¬ 
ruption. Demetrius watches the ensu¬ 
ing demonstrations on television, and 
afterwards speaks with two sinister 
men. Newly graduated as cops. Lover 
and Dre get a broken-down squad car, 
but their pals revamp it into a hip-hop 
blasting monster. They discover the 
surveyors at the building site taking 
suspicious soil samples for Demetrius, 
and confiscate one for analysis. 

That night, we see Nick lying dead in 
a pool of blood at the shop, which then 
explodes. After the memorial service, 
Lionel and his cute niece Teesha tell 
Lover and Dre that they have inherited 
the shop. They find a gun in the burnt- 
out ruins, but are removed from the 
case when a suspect is murdered. 
Sergeant Griles, who taught them at 
the Academy, takes over. 

The soil sample suggests there’s oil in 
Harlem, and they stake out Demetrius. 
Up before the captain, the pair tell him 
of their suspicions, but he kicks them 
out of the force. They go to Teesha’s 
show, where she tells them the fabric 
she uses is stored in a warehouse in 
Brooklyn. They discover more guns 
there, but are surprised by Demetrius’ 
hitmen. They are rescued by Griles, 
who would have been there earlier but 
was held up by “proper police proce¬ 
dure”. Demetrius is arrested, but hints 
at another’s involvement. Lover con¬ 
fronts Lionel, who lets slip that he mur¬ 
dered Nick. He now draws a gun on 
Lover, but Dre rescues him. The two 
turn down the chance of being the 
youngest detectives on the force, and 
reopen the barber’s shop. Dr£ shoots at 
a rat and hits oil. They become popular 
barbers, though they’re still the worst 
in Harlem. 


• When comedy duos like Abbott 
and Costello play cops, no one 
cares about improbabilities or nonsen¬ 
sical plot: that’s the point of the 
humour (such as it is). Dre’s and Lover’s 
police training seems to take about ten 
minutes in toto, and they’re exactly the 
same idiotic slobs at the end of it: this 
is just part of the fun, so far so classic. 
However, classic comedy duos rarely 
have pretensions to sober social mes¬ 
sage-bearing. To its increasing detri¬ 
ment hip-hop culture does. Dre and 
Lover - in real life a popular video-jock 
team on Yol MTV Raps!, which director 
Demme (Jonathan Demme’s nephew) 
created - are thus caught between car¬ 
toon goofiness, which they have a 
desultory gift for, and political truth- 
telling. Perhaps the anger is honestly 
felt, but it’s hardly coherently 
addressed. ‘Serious’ black pop, it seems, 
aspires mainly to the condition of 
Cheech and Chong. 

Though not a mere jukebox of a 
movie, the film is fully MlV-oriented, 
which means that beside the obligatory 


music-only passages (one at the fashion 
show, where the camera lingers on the 
slinky babes, the other an irrelevant 
chase scene, set to Eric B and Rakim’s 
‘Follow The Leader’), the action is stud¬ 
ded with cameos of rap stars: Ice-T as 
(surprise surprise) a drug-dealing gang¬ 
ster. and Monie Love as a girl who 
laughs when his dorky real name is 
revealed; the Geto Boys’ Bushwick Bill 
as a drunk vagrant dwarf who falls 
over, Kriss Kross, a pair of 12-year-old 
rappers, as two annoying kids. Pepa 
and Yo-Yo as girls who slap Lover’s face 
for impugning their honour, and so on. 

Of course corrupt landlords do men¬ 
ace inner-city areas, and perhaps do 
more harm than drug gangs, a line this 
film implicitly takes. However, a plot 
which lurches from mildly pointed 
clowning (the police rookies at the 
firing range hitting the cardboard 
baby) to the violent death of the neigh¬ 
bourhood’s father figure and beloved 
conscience, the only “serious" good 
character, to the totally cartoonish 
crime-motive (bad white guy prospect¬ 
ing for oil in Harlem) is a plot that 
makes formal demands on performers, 
writers and director that nothing in 
their resumes has prepared them for. 
Both communitarian-conservative and 
libertarian-criminal tendencies in 
black culture - and in the duo’s own 
responses - are left unexamined, 
though manifestly at odds. (The film 
was made two years ago, and is only 
belatedly released here: this conflict 
has since sharpened hugely in the 
States.) Stand-up comic Denis Leary, the 
one performer whose established polit¬ 
ical intelligence might have been up to 
the challenge, is content with a 
deranged parody of that comedy staple 
the shrieking sergeant: an overdeter¬ 
mined assault on a feeble target. 

The film is a morass of wasted oppor¬ 
tunities and overlooked ironies. Noth¬ 
ing connects. Yes, Black America is eter¬ 
nally and justifiably suspicious of the 
police, so that the duo prefer to be 
down with their old street-buddies 
than upholding the law. But as they 
never actually seem to arrest anyone, 
there’s no tension in the role they’re 
playing, just the daftness of the ran¬ 
domly inappropriate: such as the 
spherical Dre looking entertainingly 
silly in uniform. 

There are intriguing moments, 
events and scenery caught on camera 
that tell truths no one involved could 
have quite known they knew. One of 
the duo’s wastrel street-buddies stands 
up and sings a gospel lament at Nick’s 
memorial, all movingly fussy virtuos¬ 
ity. The encounters between the duo 
and the eccentric Japanese forensic sci¬ 
entist Fuji are percussive dialogues of 
mutual incomprehension. The sheer 
gift of many of the participants for self¬ 
mockery and off-the-cuff entertain¬ 
ment makes up (to a degree) for the 
lack of overall relevant professionalism 
or structure. But in the end, the two 
stars simply aren’t funny enough often 
enough to stop the story’s buried impli¬ 
cations rising like bile to ruin the after¬ 
taste. And no one else gets a look in. 
Mark Sinker 
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MarkKermode 
and Geoffrey 
Macnab highlight 
their ten video 
choices of the 
month, and 
overleaf review, 
respectively, 
the restofthe 
rental and retail 
releases 


VIDEO CHOICE 




Reservoir Dogs 


Director Quentin Tarantino/USA 1991 


Banned for almost two years following 
the recent uproar concerning the 
supposed effects of video violence, 
Tarantino’s magnificent debut feature is 
finally released uncut on video. Despite 
its gaudy reputation as a gun-toting 
splatterfest. Reservoir Dogs is visually more 
discreet than many will remember (the 
legendary ear-slicing scene happens off¬ 
screen) and far wittier than most 
mainstream comedies. Harvey Keitel. Tim 
Roth, Chris Penn. Steve Buscemi and 
Michael Madsen give superb ensemble 
performances as hard-talking, 
wisecracking gangsters, and Tarantino 
slips himself a scene-stealing 
monologue on the true nature of 
Madonna’s ‘Like a Virgin’. 

Musically, this is ground-breaking 


Angry young 


work, with the action juxtaposed against 
70s tunes (most memorably. ‘Little Green 
Bag’ by George Baker Selection and 
Stealer’s Wheel’s ‘Stuck in the Middle 
with You’). As well, movie references 
ranging from obscure Hong Kong 
action pics to The Taking of 
Pelham 123, are 
scattered throughout. 

A modem 
masterpiece. 

(S&S January 1993) 

• Rental: PolyGram tik 
PG1004; 

Certificate 18 'i 


Love Story 

Director Leslie Arliss/UK 1944 _ 

“British films and British players are 
afraid of genuine emotion," Leslie Arliss 
once famously declared. Love Story was 
one of the Gainsborough melodramas 
with which he set out to change this 
unfortunate state of affairs. 
Uncharacteristically, it isn’t a period 
piece and is set instead during the war. As 
in so many teaijerkers of the time 
( Intermezzo, The Seventh Veil) the heroine 
(Margaret Lockwood) is a pianist, which 
allows for plenty of swirling classical 
music and close-ups as she thumps 


through a sonata. Arliss' script gives her a 
terminal illness and has her fall in love 
with a mining engineer (Stewart Granger) 
who is going blind. Perhaps it isn’t ideal 
material for Lockwood - wicked ladies 
were generally her stock-in-trade. Still, 
there are moments, in which she achieves 
a Garbo-like luminosity. The film offers 
an intriguing vision of life in wartime 
Britain. Also released as part of the 
Margaret Lockwood Collection are Madness of 
the Heart, Dr Syn. Owd Bob, Jassy. (MFB No. 
130) 

• Retail: Rank Classic Collection 
RCC2283/4/5/6/7; Price £4.99; B/W; 
Certificate PG 


Cold Heaven 


Director Nicolas Roeg/USA 1992 


Roeg’s quirky supernatural thriller was 
originally slated for a theatrical release 
but became caught up in lengthy post- 
production wranglings. This is superior 
video viewing, boasting a magnetic 
central performance by Theresa Russell, 
and an atmosphere heavy with a sense of 
threat. An unfaithful wife, intent on 
abandoning her husband, is traumatised 
by his sudden death. But is he really gone 
for good? Russell makes a tasty meal of 
her character’s guilt, wringing every drop 
of anguish from Scott’s script, while 
Mark Harmon is surprisingly affecting as 
the (deceased?) spouse. 

• Rental Premiere: Guild G8804; 
Certificate 15; 102 minutes; Producers 
Allan Scott, Jonathan D. Krane; 

Screenplay Allan Scott; Lead Actors 
Theresa Russell, Mark Harmon, James 
Russo, Will Patton 


Nostradamus 

Director Roger Christian/UK/Germany 1994 
An impressively earthy historical biopic, 
which recounts the life of the notorious 
sixteenth-century sage. Tcheky Karyo is 
excellent as Michel de Nostradame, and 
provides a convincingly gritty portrayal 
of the doctor and herbalist whose radical 
methods and alarming insights made 
him the object of the Catholic Church’s 
wrath. Although director Roger Christian 
is clearly compelled to dramatise 
Nostradamus’ most famous predictions 
(the French revolution. Hitler, space 
travel), he is in his element when evoking 
a less fanciful (and often bawdy) 
historical milieu. The only low point is 
Rutger Hauer in a laughable cameo as 
The Mystic Monk. (S&S January 1995) 

• Rental: First Independent VA20235; 
Certificate 15 


Director Michele Soavifltaly 1991 


A stylish, atmospheric horror movie, this 
European hit cemented Michele Soavi’s 
reputation as the rising king of Italian 
gothic cinema. As the millennium draws 
to a close. The Sect of the Faceless Ones 
prepare for a pre-ordained appointment 
with the Devil by embarking on a spree of 
savage ritualistic killings. Bedazzled by 
one of the cult’s leading members 
(Herbert Lorn on eerie form), 
schoolteacher Miriam (Kelly Leigh Curtis) 
is inducted into their fiendish 
ceremonies with horrifying results. 

Soavi’s dreamlike direction and enticing 
eye for design lend an air of gravitas to an 
otherwise workaday storyline, while a 
few choice moments of grisly gore ensure 
that die-hard horror fans will not be 
disappointed. 

• Rental Premiere: Guild G8794; 
Certificate 18; 115 minutes; Producers 
Dario Argento, Mario Cecchi Gori, 

Vittorio Cecchi Gori; Screenplay 
Dario Argento. Michele Soavi, 

Gianni Romoli; Lead Actors 
Kelly Leigh Curtis. Herbert Lorn, 
ia Angela 
Giordano 


Oleak future: Tcheky Karyo 
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Violent passage: Hell is a City' 


Hell is a City 

Director Val Guest/UK 1959 
From time to time. Hammer Films 
produced low budget crime thrillers, of 
which Hell is a City is a prime example. 

The story, about a detective’s attempts to 
recapture an armed robber, is old hat. But 
this is an authentic attempt at film noir 
which retains the feverish pace of its 
Hollywood predecessors while evoking a 
seedy, very British world of spivs, cheery 
landladies and villains who wash behind 
their ears. Grim and mercurial as the 
police inspector. Stanley Baker is a 
darker, more ambivalent figure than any 
of his criminal adversaries. The film has 
so much character that the flaws in the 
script are easily overlooked. (MFB No. 316) 
• Retail: Warner Home Video S038222; 
Price £10.99; B/W; Certificate PG 


The LifeofOharu 
(Saikaku Ichidai Onna) 

Director Kenji Mizoguchijapan 1952 _ 

Mizoguchi’s stately, very formal shooting 
style, with its emphasis on long takes and 
avoidance of montage, suggests a cold, 
detached film-maker who observes his 
characters from a distance. However. The 
Life ofOharu (which won the Silver Lion at 
the 1952 Venice Film Festival) is every bit 
as compelling as the most overblown 
Hollywood melodrama. A woman in 
seventeenth-century Japan is ruthlessly 
punished for defying social etiquette 


by having an affair with a man below 
her class. The narrative unfolds in 
flashback with Oharu, a 50-year-old 
prostitute, reminded of her former lover 
by a statue of a Buddha she sees when 
taking refuge in a temple. Her story, 
which sees her slowly stripped of her 
pride and reduced to a level in which she 
is bought and sold "like a fish on the 
chopping board", is told in austere, 
understated fashion. It’s an exquisite 
piece of film-making which quietly but 
trenchantly exposes the evils of Japanese 
patriarchy. (MFB No. 494) 

• Retail: Tartan VideoTVTl217; Price 
£15.99; B/W; Subtitles; Certificate 18 





Kinuyo Tanaka 



Stroheim/USA 1925 


VoiTMrUffeim took Frank Norris’ novel. 
McTeague. and rather than simplify it. set 
out to make it yet more complex. Just as 
the main character Frank McTeague 
doesn't realise that his wife’s lottery win 



has turned her against him. Von 
Stroheim seemed unaware that 
Hollywood wasn’t likely to warm to a 130 
reel movie on the subject of greed. Still, 
even in its disembowelled form, this 
remains an astonishing, socially 
committed film. It bucked a trend by 
abandoning stars, glamour and even 
studio lots to tell a downbeat story in an 
unpretentious way. There are some 
wonderful, poetic cut-aways, for instance 
the close-up of Trina and McTeague’s feet 
as they embrace (she is so short she has to 
stand on his shoes), and the set-pieces 
are awesome. 

• Retail Premiere: MGM/UA SO51360; 
Price £14.99; B/W; Silent; Certificate PG; 
135 minutes; Producers Erich von 
Stroheim, Samuel Goldwyn; Screenplay 
Erich von Stroheim. June Mathias; Lead 
Actors Gibson Gowland. Zasu Pitts. 

Jean Hersholt, Sylvia Ashton 


Freaked 

Director? Alex Winter, Tom Stem/USA 1993 
Winter and Stern’s ghoulish farce 
(originally titled Hideous Mutant Freakz ) 
puts an irreverant spin on 
Tod Browning’s classic shocker. Freaks. 
with uneven but often rewarding results. 
Randy Quaid is in top form as sideshow 
owner Elijah C. Skuggs, a hook-chinned, 
cracked-grinned horror who captures 
unsuspecting innocents and turns them 
into outlandish abominations for display 
in his circus. The make-up team clearly 
had a ball creating the monster effects. 


while Bill and Ted star Alex Winter romps 
through the proceedings with 
irrepressible delight. Sadly, after an 
impressive, zesty start, the narrative 
becomes bogged down. However, the pace 
is recaptured in the end and the visual 
treats on display more than compensate 
for the script’s shortcomings. 

• Rental Premiere: Fox Guild G8709; 
Certificate 15; 79 minutes; Producers 
MaryJ. Ufland. Howard Ufland; 
Screenplay Tim Bums. Alex Winter. Tom 
Stem; Lead Actors Alex Winter. Randy 
Quaid, Megan Ward, William Sadler, 

Mr T. Brooke Shields. Keanu Reeves 



Big top thrills: Freaked’ 


Blanche 

Director Walerian Borowczyk/France 1971 
Part fairy tale, part horror pic, 
Borowczyk’s second live-action feature is 
set in a medieval castle full of secret 
entrances and exits which parallel the 
intricacies of the film’s narrative. 

Blanche, the heroine, is treated as a tabula 
rasa; she is the innocent figure on whom 
the various male characters (the baron 
and his stepson, the King and his page) 
project their fantasies. Borowczyk has a 
neat line in anthropomorphic metaphor: 
as the various suitors court the countess, 
their antics are mocked with recurring 
motifs of a pigeon trapped in its cage and 
a monkey on the prowl. His famous fetish 
for detail is also in evidence; goblets. 


caskets, harps, swords and books are 
scrutinised intently. There’s a certain 
pathos in casting Michel Simon as the 
baron. His jowly, mastiff-like features 
can’t help but recall another, equally 
enchanting love story in which he 
appeared more than 40 years before - 
Jean Vigo’s L’Atalante. Like Vigo. 
Borowczyk is fascinated by 
physiognomies: faces of monks, courtiers, 
soldiers and even dogs are as much a part 
of the mise en scene as the costumes. 
Simiarly. the landscape is lovingly 
photographed, with fields, forests and 
rivers acting as pastoral counterpoint to 
the grimness of life within the castle 
walls. (MFB No. 473) 

• Retail: Connoisseur Video CR176; 

Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate PG 
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Sight and Sound are cited in parentheses. 

A retail video that has previously been reviewed 
in the rental section will be listed only and 
the film review reference given. The term 
Premiere’ refers to a film that has had no prior UK 
theatrical release and is debuting on video. 

P denotes closed captioning facility 



Rental 


Amateur 

Director Hal Hartley; USA 1994; FoxVideo 
A109R; Certificate 15 
The paths of a self-proclaimed 
nymphomaniac (who has yet to indulge 
her obsession), a dangerous man and an 
ex-porn star collide with predictably 
bizarre results. This is the weakest of 
auteur Hartley’s quirky features, but it 
still stands out above the bulk of today’s 
independent American film-making. 
However, the aimlessness of his self- 
penned plots is beginning to grate - 
perhaps it’s time he directed someone 
else’s script. (S&S January 1995) 


Bad Boy Bubby 

Director Rolf de Heer, Australiafltaly 1 993; EV 
EW1304; Certificate 18 
Rolf de Heer’s selfconsciously weird 
independent offering shows up what is 
wrong with made-to-measure cult movies, 
including a silly plot, limp direction, 
over-thetop performances and cruelty to 
cats. A young man. whose mother has 
kept him trapped inside their apartment 
all his life, escapes into the real world 
where he achieves unexpected success. 
Nasty rubbish. (S&S November 1994) 


Dallas Doll 

Director Ann Turner, Australia 1994; Tartan 
Video TVT 1220; Certificate 15 
An inept satire on the mundanity of 
middle class mores, disowned by its star 
Sandra Bernhard on whose shoulders, 
ironically, most of the blame must fall. 
A feisty independent golf player wreaks 
havoc in a suburban Sydney home by 
attempting to seduce every member of 
the family. (S&S February 1995) 


It Could Happen to You 

Director Andrew Bergman; USA 1994; 
NVT21S82; Certificate PG 
From the director of the enchanting 
Honeymoon in Vegas comes a delightfully 
lightweight romantic comedy, boosted by 
endearing performances from Nicolas 
Cage and Bridget Fonda. Purportedly 


based on a true story, the film finds a 
good-hearted policeman honouring an 
unexpectedly expensive promise to a 
waitress and discovering true love in the 
process. (S&S December 1994) Q 


Junior 

Director Ivan Reitman; USA 1994; Universal 
VHA1816; Certificate PG 
A surprisingly touching and entertaining 
comedy drama which (despite the risible 
plot premise) provides thought-provoking 
laughs. A doctor (Danny DeVito) working 
on a new fertility drug, artificially 
impregnates his fellow scientist (Arnold 
Schwarzenegger) as an experiment. Amie 
demonstrates his growing comic talents, 
beautifully mimicking the rigours of 
childbearing, and Reitman spoons on the 
saccharine with pleasant results. 

(S&S January 1995) Q 


Ladybird Ladybird 

Director Ken Loach; UK 1994; PolyGram 1079; 
Certificate 15 

A working class mother, deemed unfit 
to care for her children by the social 
services, fights to regain custody. Despite 
a powerful central performance by 
newcomer Crissy Rock. Loach’s bombastic 
drama (inspired by real life events) 
frequently descends into grim hyperbole, 
presenting a portrait of life so 
cartoonishly miserable that it soon 
becomes unendurable. 

(S&S October 1994) 


Sirens 

Director John Duigan; Australia/UK 1994; 
Touchstone D325572; Certificate 15 
Director Duigan’s flair for flirtatiousness 
fails him in this oddly vapid comedy. 

A sexually repressed clergyman (Hugh 
Grant) learns about the pleasures of the 
flesh from a gregarious artist with a 
penchant for nude models. Super model 
Elle Macpherson takes her clothes off 
a lot. (S&S August 1994) 


Trapped m Paradise 

Director George Gallo; USA 1994; FoxVideo 
8690; Certificate PG 

Run-of-the-mill upbeat comedy which 
fails to exploit the rib-tickling potential 
of its impressive cast. Crooked ex-cons 
Dana Carvey and Jon Lovitz attempt to 
drag their long-suffering brother Nicolas 
Cage off the straight and narrow. 
Passable fare. (S&S April 1995) 


Welcome II the Terrordome 

Director Ngozi Onwurah; UK 1994; 
FoxGuild G8802; Certificate 18 




Larger than life: Junior' 


future, a mixed race couple struggle to 
keep their relationship and unborn child 
alive. Onwurah’s harsh dystopian fantasy 
is a savagely misjudged affair which veers 
wildly between the pretentious and the 
offensive. A clumsy script, ugly visuals 
and a brace of hysterical performances 
add to the chaos. (S&S February 1995) 


White Angel 

Director Chris Jones; UK 1993; PolyGram 1078; 
Certificate 18 

An ambitious British thriller, notable for 
the tenacious dedication with which it 
was created by a group of young and 
largely inexperienced film-makers. 

Two murderers - a dentist and a crime 
novelist - partake in a gruelling game of 
psychological cat-and-mouse. Some 
inventive plot twists and a couple of 
enjoyable surprises make this watchable 
low budget fare. (S&S May 1994) 



Rental premiere 


Children of the Com III: Urban Harvest 

Director James DJL Hickox; USA 1994; Hi Fliers 
HFV8292; Certificate 18; 89 minutes; Producers 
Gary Depew, Brad Southwick; Screenplay 
Dode B. Levenson; Lead Actors Daniel Cemy, 
Ron Melendez, Michael Ensign, Nancy Grahn 
After a rotten first instalment, the Com 
horror cycle has steadily improved 
throughout the course of its inevitable 
sequels. This sprightly part three finds 
two of the Devil’s children moving from 
the wilds of Nebraska to a modem town, 
where unsuspecting foster parents fail to 
grasp the deadly potential of the new 
arrivals. Upbeat direction by Hickox 
(brother of genre stalwart Anthony), a 
tight screenplay and a few inventive, 
nasty special effects make this bearable. 
Watch out for part IV. 


Ernest Rides Again 

Director John Cherry; USA 1994; First 
Independent VA20236; Certificate PG; 90 
minutes; Producer Stacy Williams; Screenplay 
John Cherry, William M. Akers; Lead Actors 
Jim Varney, Ron James, Duke Emsberger, 

Jeffrey Pillars. 

Irritating Jim Varney once again dons the 
mantle of Ernest (an aggravating buffoon 


originally dreamt up by television 
advertising executives). This time. Ernie 
and his dimwit pal Abner Melon unearth 
a huge cannon reputed to contain the 
crown jewels of England. 


Evolver 

Director Mark Rosman; USA 1994; 2020 Vision 
NVTM0424; Certificate 15; 88 minutes; 
Producers Jeff Geoffray, Walter Josten, 

Henery Seggerman; Screenplay Mark Rosman; 
Lead Actors Ethan Randall, Cindy Pickett, 

John DeLancie, Cassidy Rae 
With Lawnmower Man II due for a cinema 
release later this year, Mark Rosman’s 
addition to the virtual reality robot 
thriller genre is hardly essential viewing. 
Nevertheless, some enjoyably flashy 
special effects and the efficient 
reworking of a well-worn plot make 
this palatable fun. A prototype ’evolving’ 
weapon is used as the basis for a stateof- 
the-art interactive game, and results in 
deadly penalties. 


Fallen Angels 

Director Larry Leahy; USA 1994; Hi Fliers 
HFV8302; Certificate 15; 92 minutes; Producer 
Tony Cinciripini; Screenplay Tony Cinciripini, 
Larry Leahy; Lead Actors James Remar, 

Michael Wright, Emily Longstreth 
A doublecrossing gangster, on the run 
from his bosses, heads into the desert and 
picks up a young woman attempting to 
escape her own dark past. Larry Leahy’s 
moody thriller is a strange affair, with 
footage of a huge white limousine 
wending its way through unending 
desertscapes punctuated by brittle 
conversations between its three 
passengers; gangster Remar (reliably 
gritty); runaway photographer Longstreth 
(admirably flaky) and chauffeur Wright 
(coolly elegant). A refreshing alternative 
to the usual straight-to-video shoot-em- 
ups, this is a welcome (if baffling) change. 


Soft Deceit 

Director Jorge Montesi; Canada 1994; Hi Fliers 
HFV8308; Certificate 18; 91 minutes; Producers 
Lewis B. Chestler, TA. Baird. Jorge Montesi; 
Screenplay Jorge Montesi, Roy Sallows; 

Lead Actors Patrick Bergin, Kate Vernon, 

John Wesley Shipp, Gwyneth Walsh 
With his big-screen career behind him, 
Patrick Bergin (Sleeping with the Enemy, 
Mountains of the Moon) has carved himself 
an attractive niche as a straight-to-video 
star with a reputation for steamy action 
scenes. Soft Deceit is no exception, 80 
minutes of perfunctory thriller plot (a 
con artist is sprung from prison in order 
to locate his loot) is given raison d’etre by 
10 minutes in which Bergin performs his 
sex symbol party piece to the strains of 
wailing saxophones. 


Retail 

NKflQuiet on the Western Fronj 

DircftP i L u ww. Milrtfi nZTjSA 1930; Universal 
VHR1862; Price £12.99; B[W; Certificate PG 
Newly restored version of Milestone’s 
anti-war classic. Lew Ayres turns in a 
memorable performance as an idealistic 
young soldier who recoils at the horror of 
war. Imaginative montage and thousands 
of extras ensure that the movie is more 
dynamic than the average early talkie. 
According to legend. Milestone didn’t 
know how to end the film, and it was 
second unit cinematographer Karl 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


I am. I imagine, like most people in that 
there are images in my head that speak to 
me powerfully of my childhood. Some of 
these images are clear and precise, but 
others are softer, half-formed things of 
colour and light that somehow trigger 
deep-seated feelings in me. such as 
warmth, security, fear and sadness. 

I can’t for certain say where these 
memories come from, but some years ago 
when I decided to have a look at Disney’s 
Pinocchio (1940) again. I felt that I might 
have found the source of some of them. 

Pinocchio is a film that excels in every 
area, but most particularly in 
atmosphere. The opening sequence is 
a beautiful evocation of peace; starting 
tight on a glowing star, the camera pulls 
back over the rooftops of a sleeping 
mountain town before setting down on 
Geppetto’s shop in which a solitary light 
glows in the window. The film then cuts 
to Jiminy Cricket’s POV, and the camera 
takes a number of gentle leaps towards 
the window, the interior of the shop 
gradually coming into focus as the 
exterior moves out of focus. The whole 
sequence is a magnificent example of the 
use of multi-plane camera (put crudely: 
varying degrees of fore, middle and 
background painted on to separated 
sheets of glass stacked vertically beneath 
the camera). Today, film-makers would 
create the same effect with computers. It 
would be faster, more realistic. But what 
they would lose would be the sense of an 
illustration coming to life before your 
eyes. Somehow you feel like you have 
entered a storybook. 

Advances in film animation 
technology have meant losses as well 
as gains. In the late 50s a technique was 


developed which transferred animators’ 
drawings directly on to cels by the use of 
xerox photography, thus cutting out the 
tracing and inking stages of the process. 
This was more economic for the studio 
and eliminated almost a w hole 
department. But it meant that the 
drawings became more linear and 
scratchy, and the backgrounds - once the 
most beautiful and imaginative area of 
Disney's work - had to follow suit and 
become plain and linear. Computer 
animation has provided unprecedented 
advances in the agility of the camera, but 
I already feel over familiar with the sense 
of movement and the kind of shots this 
technology is used for. If computers can 
do anything, it is truly harder for them to 
impress. There are scenes in Pinocchio that 
would be a doddle using today s 
technology. In fact. I can bet that if the 
film was made today whole sequences 
would be redesigned, made faster and 
more frantic, cuts here, cuts there. And 
they would never allow the story to 
unfold at the gentle pace it does. But 
Pinocchio is handmade - and it shows. 

It is also Disney’s darkest film. The 
fate delivered to the yobbish boys who 
succumb to the temptations (and who 
wouldn't) of Pleasure Island is very 
unpleasant indeed. Stomboli, the puppet 
master, despite his cliched Italianisms, is 
truly the nastiest bit of work Disney ever 
came up with, well beyond the camp 
posturing of Cruella De Vil and second 
only to the loathsome coachman who 
does a fine trade in lost souls. You won’t 
see these two characters in EuroDisney. 
The theme repeated over and over is the 
danger of temptation, one of the most 
delicious aspects of adulthood, but in 


Pinocchio’s world, the world of the child, 
the results of succumbing are 
catastrophic. The bogeymen, apart from 
the vaudevillian fox and cat, are serious. 
Jiminy Cricket has his work cut out being 
Pinocchio’s conscience. And it is 
interesting that when he succeeds he gets 
a medal, an act not unlike the angel in 
Capra's It’s a Wonderful Life, earning his 
wings among the stars six years later. 

I’m positive Pinocchio was a huge 
influence on Oose Encounters of the Third 
Kind. The opening, the stars, the 
mountains, the blue fairy, all have echoes 
in the UFO sequences of Spielberg’s film. 
Indeed, the Richard Dreyfuss character in 
Gose Encounters intends to take his 
children to see Pinocchio. but fails. The 
five note tune’ used to communicate 
with the aliens sounds like someone 
fumbling to play ‘When You Wish Upon 
a Star’, the melody of which actually does 
make it into the final moments of John 
Williams’ score. 

Most people my age (37) would have 
been taken to see the film as a very young 
child. Similarly, anyone my age would 
have had it devalued by the constant 
screening of the ’I Got No Strings’ song 
sequence on BBC television’s Disrtey Time, 
which replayed the same clips to death 
four times a year and made me think I 
never wanted to see the film again. But 
1 am so glad I did. 

In an age when each new Disney 
cartoon movie is heralded as the best yet. 
and arrives having turned over millions 
of dollars at the box office, Pinocchio 
stands quietly above them all as 
a masterpiece. 

‘Pinocchio’ is released on video by Walt 
Disney Gassics 


Peter Capaldi on ‘Pinocchio’ and the art of Disney 

Small temptations 


Disney’s darkest film: Pinocchio encounters the sinister puppet master Stromboli 


Freund who suggested the shot of the 
dying soldier’s hand stretching for a 
butterfly. Whatever its origins, it is a 
moment of true cinematic epiphany. 
(MFB No. 201) 


The Atomic Cafe 

Directors Kevin Rafferty, Jayne Loader, 

Pierce Rafferty; USA 1982; Academy Video 
CAV031; Price £15.99; BfW6 Colour, 
Certificate 12 

Hilarious but haunting documentary, 
assembled in the tradition of Emile De 
Antonio, the great advocate of‘radical 
scavenging’. By scouring the archives 
and editing together relevant clips 
from newsreels, television shows and 
commercials, the film-makers expose 
the lunacy which gripped the US at the 
height of the Cold War. Images of 
radiation victims and Nixon in his 
Alger Hiss-baiting days are contrasted 
with bizarre examples of pro-nuclear 
propaganda. There is something chilling 
about the sheer, iridescent beauty of an 
atomic explosion; even more chilling is 
the way Americans learned to love the 
bomb. (MFB No. 587) 


The Bardot Collection: And God Created Woman 
(Et Dieu... crea la femme)/Don Juan (Don Juan 
1973 ou si Don Juan etait une femme) 

Director Roger Vadim; France 1956/1973; 
Arrow FC011/FC012; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18 

Brigitte Bardot's first film with Vadim, 
And God Created Woman, is fresh and 
entertaining, mainly because of her 
mesmerising performance as an 18-year- 
old temptress who wreaks romantic 
havoc in St Tropez. The locations are 
colourful enough, but the script and 
direction are feeble. At least it’s 
exuberant, which is more than can be 
said for the sleazy, torpid Don Juan. (MFB 
Nos. 280/485) 


Best Boy 

Director Ira WohJ; USA 1979; Academy Video 
CAV032; Price £15.99; Certificate E 
Ira Wohl’s Oscar winning film is a more 
intimate affair than the average fly-on- 
the-wall documentary. It charts three 
climacteric years in the life of Wohl’s 
retarded, middle-aged cousin Philly, 
who has a mental age of five and is 
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mollycoddled by his elderly parents. 
Although the story is tinged with sadness 
(Philly’s parents both died), the dignity 
and good humour with which he and his 
parents cope with day-today life make for 
a very affecting film. Wohl captures 
intensely personal moments without ever 
seeming intrusive. (MFB No. 576) 


Bonnie and Clyde 

Director Arthur Penn; USA 1967; MGM/UA 
Home Video S001026; Price £10.99; 
Certificate 18 
(MFB No. 405) 


Cyrano de Bergerac 

Director Michael Gordon; USA 1950; 

Fabulous Films ACC04042; Price £10.99; B/W; 
Certificate U 

Jos6 Ferrer, who won an Oscar for his 
performance, is quite wonderful as 
Rostand’s big-snozzled romantic hero. 
His Cyrano is a more cerebral, poetic sort 
than Gerard Depardieu’s swaggering 
soldier of a few years back. He has the 
ability to bellow and rage, and to wield 
his sword like a young Fairbanks, but it’s 
being articulate which counts. Without 
Ferrer, the pedestrian, stagebound 
quality of the film-making would be all 
too evident. (MFB No. 213) 


Dallas Doll 

Director Ann Turner; USA 1994; Tartan Video 
TVT1229; Price £15.99; Widescreen; 
Certificate 18 
(See Rental) 


Eva 

Director Joseph Losey; France/Italy 1962; 

Lumiere LUM2445; Price £14.99; BfW; 

Certijicate 15 

Material best suited for a B-thriller 
(the film is adapted from a James Hadley 
Chase novel) is given an upmarket, art 
house gloss. Rhythmic editing and 
Gianni di Venanzo’s black and white 
cinematography lend a chic, atmospheric 
air to its evocation of Venice. Jeanne 
Moreau is wonderfully malevolent as Eva. 
but Stanley Baker’s hard-drinking 
charlatan of a Welsh novelist is left 
flailing in her wake. Apparently Losey 
bickered with his producers and wasn’t 
happy with how the film was re-edited 
behind his back. But with its formal 
elegance and merciless probing of 
psychological and sexual insecurities, it is 
still recognisably the director’s work. 

(MFB No. 336) 


Fatal Instinct 

Director Carl Reiner; USA 1993; MGM/UA Home 
Video S053944; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S Video September 1994) 


The Follies of Elodie (Les Folies d Elodie) 

Director Andre Genoves; France 1981; Angel 
Films AHA3008; Price £12.99; Certificate 18 
Lent a certain, if tenuous, respectability 
by its director’s long association with 
Claude Chabrol (who appears in a cameo) 
this is the everyday story of a pair of blue 
knickers. The briefs in question belong to 
Elodie, a respectable, married woman 
with a voracious appetite for erotic 
adventure. (MFB No. 611) 


Frightened City 

Director John Lemont; UK 1961; Warner 
Home Video S038224; Price £10.99; BfW; 
Certificate PG 

Not much cop as a thriller, but an 
interesting curiosity because of its 
collision of acting styles. Herbert Lorn, 
one of British cinema’s exotic outsiders, 
is the accountant typecast as a villain 
because of his foreign accent and 
cultured ways; John Gregson is the stuffy, 
stiff upper lipped policeman and Sean 
Connery, shortly before he assumed the 
mantle of Bond, represents the shock of 
the new. The story concerns attempts to 
unite London’s criminal gangs in a 
citywide protection racket. (MFB No. 333) 


Hie Getaway 

Director Roger Donaldson; USA 1994; 
Warner Home Video S013316; Price £10.99; 
Certificate 18 
(S&S July 1994) 


Immoral Tales (Contes immoraux) 

Director Walerian Borowczyk; France 1974; 
Connoisseur Video CR177; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18 
The BBFC had trouble working out 
whether this compendium of erotic 
yarns was art or pornography - a 
dilemma which is also likely to test 
viewers. As in his earlier film. Blanche, 
inanimate objects take on totemic 
significance, but it’s what is done with 
the objects which sometimes astounds. 
Borowczyk’s mise en scene and fascination 
with corporeality is reminiscent of Peter 
Greenaway, but his vision is that of a 
dirty old man. (MFB No. 521) 


Jaws 

Director Steven Spielberg; USA 1975; 


Universal 1044W/1002W; Price £10.99; 
(Widescreen £1239); Certificate PG 
Re-released in two formats to mark its 
twentieth anniversary. Spielberg’s first 
great success remains an exemplary piece 
of popular narrative cinema. The shark 
itself isn’t especially scary (hence the 
certificate), but the storytelling is 
wonderfully assured. Robert Shaw’s turn 
as salty sea dog Quint, a latterday Ahab 
with a grudge against the Great White, 
steals the show. (MFB No. 503) 


The Last Seduction 

Director John Dahl; USA 1993; PolyGram 
ITC6352643; Price £10.9 9; Certificate 18 
(S&S August 1994) 


Legend of the Lost 

Director Henry Hathaway; USA 1957; 
MGM/UA Home Video S051771; Price £12.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate U 
(MFB No. 290) 


A Matter of Life and Death 

Director Michael Powell; UK 1946; Rank 
Gassic Collection RCC2277; Price £9.99; 

B/W b Colour, Certificate U 
One of the Archers’ finest moments, this 
British cinema classic is set between 
heaven (an austere, monochrome place) 
and earth, which is filmed in best Jack 
Cardiff technicolor. David Niven is the 
nonchalant wartime pilot who must 
convince a heavenly court that he should 
be allowed to stay alive for a little longer 
so he can pursue his relationship with 
Kim Hunter. Pressburger’s script 
masterfully blends whimsy with pathos. 
Two scenes to savour are the opening, 
with its sudden jolt from a leisurely pan 
across the heavens to frantic action as 
Niven’s plane plummets to the ground, 
and the astonishing shot which seems to 
travel through Niven’s eyelid and into the 
recesses of his mind. (MFB No. 155) 


The Paul Newman Collection: 

Cool Hand Luke/The Drowning Pool/Harper/ 
The Young Philadelphians 

Directors Stuart Rosenberg/Jack 
Smight/Vincent Sherman; USA 
1967/1975/1966/1959; Warner Home Video 
SOI 1037/SOI 1371/S013912/S011157; 

Price £9.99 each; Certificate 15/12/12/15 
(MFB Nos. 408/500/388/305) 


Night of the Living Dead/Retum of the Living Dead 

Directors Tom Savini/Dan 0’Bannon; USA 


1990/1985; Tartan Video 1VT1155; Price £19.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate 18 
(S&S April 1993/MFB No. 623) 


The Paper 

Director Ron Howard; USA 1994; Universal 
VHR1774; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S May 1994) Q 


Payroll 

Director Stanley Hayes; UK 1961; Warner Home 
Video S038219; Price £10.99; BfW; Certificate PG 
Brisk British heist caper, let down by 
slack plotting, but which boasts an 
impressively choreographed robbery 
sequence. Like Get Carter, the film is set in 
Newcastle. Unfortunately, director Hayes 
doesn’t make the most of the locations. 
The villains, led by Michael Craig, all 
speak with southern accents. Billie 
Whitelaw offers a spirited performance 
in the unlikely role of the housewife 
turned avenger. (MFB No. 329) 


Pinocchio 

Directors Ben Sharpsteen/Hamilton Luske; 
USA 1940; Walt Disney Classics D202392; 
Price £15.99; Certificate U 
Restored version of the cartoon classic, 
released complete with Dolby 
soundtrack. (MFB No. 75) Q 


Scenes from a Marriage 
(Scener ur ett Aktenskap) 

Director Ingmar Bergman; Sweden 1973; 
Tartan Video TVT 1103; Price £15.99; 

Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Ingmar Bergman’s intense, 
claustrophobic study of a failing 
marriage was originally shot in six 
episodes for Swedish television. This 
presumably explains the onus put on 
close-ups and the oppressively boxed-in 
quality. Seen in a single sitting, it’s quite 
a trial, with the viewer left feeling like a 
shell-shocked divorce lawyer. Erland 
Josephson is the adulterous husband. 

Liv Ullmann the wife he betrays. 

(Mflu a a»— —^ 


Smiles of a Summer Night \ 
s^ommarnattens Leend eJ^J 

Dirnlt)f Jiigwur M'gman; Sweden 1955; 
Tartan Video TVT 1189; Price £15.99; 

Subtitles; B/W; Certificate 15 
Enchanting sex comedy, given bite by 
its highly acerbic attitude toward 
relationships. The men on display are all 
absurdly vain: one’s a self-important 
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ENDNOTES 


By MarkKermode 



“All art and no matter" was how critic 
Michael Billington described Stanley 
Kubrick’s film Barry Lyndon in the London 
Illustrated News in 1975. "|It isj a series of 
still pictures which will please the retina 
while denying our hunger for drama." 
Although harsh, Billington’s words 
perfectly capture the contemporary 
critical response to Kubrick’s lavish 
costume drama - it was regarded as a 
cinematic/oliedegrandeiir, a masterpiece 
of design which lacked dramatic or 
narrative cohesion. Although nominated 
for seven Academy Awards, including 
Best Picture, the film’s Oscar triumphs 
reflected the generally held sentiment 
that its achievements were mainly 
technical. 

Shot using revolutionary lenses which 
allowed director of photography John 
Alcott to film scenes by candlelight, the 
film picked up statuettes for Best 
Cinematography. Best Costume Design, 
Best Art Direction and Best Scoring. This 
last award, received by the film’s music 
director Leonard Rosenman. was 
particularly intriguing. As Barry Lyndon 
didn’t feature original music and instead 
consisted of a selection of adroitly 
chosen, well-established tunes, it was 
nominated for Original Song Score 
and/or Adaptation, where it competed 
against the rock opera Tommy among 
others. Meanwhile, in the more 
prestigious Original Score category, John 
Williams’ Jaws beat One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest and Bite the Bullet to the Oscar 
(the latter penned by Alex North, who 
seven years earlier had his score for 2001: 
A Space Odyssey thrown off Kubrick’s space 
epic in favour of classical offerings). 

In the 20 years since its original 
release (and box office rejection), Barry' 
Lyndon has experienced a critical 
reappraisal and it is now considered to be 
one of Kubrick’s finest works, turning up 
with increasing regularity in top 100 film 
lists. In accordance with its new status, 
the distributor. Warner Bros, has finally 
released the soundtrack on CD. Available 
briefly on record back in the 70s. ’Barry 
Lyndon; Music from the Academy Award 
Winning Soundtrack’ soon became a 
collectors item. The handsome CD re¬ 
issue follows years of legal wrangling - 


demurely described by Warners Bros as a 
lengthy “effort to secure rights” - of the 
sort which traditionally seems to 
accompany any Kubrick-related product. 
The CD (with a running time of just over 
51 minutes) improves on the original 
vinyl release which was far from 
complete, and comprises what appears to 
be a comprehensive breakdown of most 
of the musical cues from the movie - 
from The Chieftains’ ‘Women of Ireland’ 
to an adaptation of Schubert’s ‘Piano Trio 
in E Flat’. Mozart’s ‘March from 
Idomeneo’. Handel’s ‘Sarabande-DueT 
(performed by the National Philharmonic 
Orchestra) and the British Grenadiers 
blasting out the traditional fifes and 
drums with gusto. 

The CD release of Barry Lyndon is a 
laudable exercise in film score 
compilation - an exhaustive search for 
the legal rights to an array of music 
culminating in the creation of a 
definitive soundtrack album. Yet 
ironically, as with the film, the 
soundtrack is a technical rather than an 
artistic triumph; a must-have item for 
collectors, but which could well end up 
hardly ever played. Unlike 2001: A Space 
Odyssey or even Williams’ well-worn but 
still entertaining Jaws score. Barry Lyndon 
is more an exacting journal of record 
than a satisfying listening experience. It’s 
a painstakingly constructed catalogue of 
disparate music which (in the absence of 
John Alcott’s memorable images) flits 
uneasily between folksy jigs and 
portentous classical music with an 
alarming lack of internal coherence. 
While each carefully chosen piece of 
music acts as a perfect accompaniment 
to the film (frequently saving it from 
Ryan O’Neal’s and Marisa Berenson’s 
faltering performances), away from the 
screen the music seems to serve no such 
purpose. Instead, the relationships 
between pieces are more circumstantial 
than circumspect. 

Without a doubt, this long awaited 
Barry Lyndon soundtrack will take its place 
alongside other well-known Kubrick film 
scores, such as A Clockwork Orange and The 
Shining, but unfortunately, its value may 
well be more evident on the shelf than in 
the CD player. 


lawyer, another a conceited officer in the 
dragoons and the third is a self-pitying 
Lutheran priest. The women they pursue 
are either hopelessly naive or 
consummate plotters. It’s only the 
magical summer night which enables the 
couples to sort out their various romantic 
crises. This seems light-hearted by 
comparison with most of the director’s 
other work, but scratch beneath the 
surface and you’ll find that old. familiar 
pessimism. (MFB No. 274) 


A Star is Bom 

Director Frank Pierson; USA 1976; 

Warner Home Video S001020; Price £10.99; 
Certificate 15 
(MFB No. 518) 


Street of Shadows 

Director Richard Vernon; UK 1953; 

Warner Home Video S038284; Price £12.99; 
B/W; Certificate PG 

Little known Anglo-Amalgamated 
B-thriller set in 50s Soho. Cesar Romero 
plays Luigi, a Humphrey Bogart-style 
nightclub owner who mixes charm and 
cynicism. Kay Kendall is the society 
woman he falls in love with and sticks by, 
even when she is suspected of murder. 
Vernon successfully evokes a London 
demi-monde, peopled by chancers and 
high-society rakes. But the film belongs to 
Victor Maddem as Limpy, a deformed, 
perversely sympathetic villain who seems 
to have slipped out of the pages of 
Graham Greene. (MFB No. 232) 


Sudden Impact 

Director Gint Eastwood; USA 1983; 

Warner Home Video SOI 1341; Price £10.99; 
Certificate 18 
(MFB No. 600) 


Tales of Hoffman 

Director Michael Powell; UK 1951; Warner 
Home Video S038278; Price £10.99; Certificate U 
Perhaps not as pleasurable as The Red 
Shoes, the Archers’ second ballet film is 
nevertheless the closest they came to 
what Powell described as a “composed 
film". This is stylisation taken to 
extremes. Dialogue is more or less 
redundant: it’s the colour, dance and 
music which matters. More inventive 
than any rock promo, the film comprises 
three different adventures, all set to 
Offenbach music and concerning the 
poet Hoffman’s search for the ideal 
woman. (MFB No. 209) 


Together Alone 

Director P.J. Castellaneta; USA 1991; Dangerous 
To Know UTK035; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&SJune 1992) 


True Romance 

Director Tony Scott; USA 1993; Warner Home 
Video S02992; Price £14.99; Certificate 18 
(S&S November 1993) 


Zero Patience 

Director John Greyson; Canada 1993; 

Dangerous To Know UTK029; Price £15.99; 
Certificate 18 

Revue-style satire which manages to 
broach the subject of Aids without losing 
its sense of humour. This starts from the 
premise that Victorian explorer Richard 
Burton sipped from the fountain of 
youth, thereby surviving into the 
twentieth century. He’s now a 
taxidermist-cum-curator, and he wants to 
use ‘Patient Zero’, a French-Canadian 
flight attendant reputed to have brought 


back the HIV infection to North America, 
in an exhibition he’s organising. The 
dialogue is a little arch, but the musical 
numbers are staged with great elan. 

(S&S September 1994) 



Retail premiere 


Evil Senses 

Director Gabriele Lavia; Italy 1986; 

Angel Films AHA3002; Price £12.99; 

Certificate 18; 90 minutes; Producer 
Pietro lnnocenzi; Screenplay Gabriele Lavia; 
Lead Actors Gabriele Lavia, Mimsy Farmer, 
Monica Guerritore 

Erotic thriller, written, directed and 
starring Gabriele Lavia, in which he plays 
a hit man forced to go into hiding in a 
Rome brothel. An exercise in narcissism 
on Lavia’s part, the film is sleekly shot, 
and has enough narrative twists to 
maintain a modicum of interest despite 
the risibly melodramatic sex scenes. 


Miranda 

Director Tinto Brass; Italy 1985; Angel Films 
AHA3001; Price £12.99; Certificate 18; 

90 minutes; Producer Giovanni Bertolucci; 
Screenplay Carla Cipriani; Lead Actors 
Serena Grandi, Andrea Occhpinti, 

Franco Branciarchi, AndyJ. Forest 
Sex comedy set in 50s Italy and directed 
in typical bawdy style by Tinto Brass, 
the man behind Caligula and Salon Kitty. 
The eponymous heroine (Serena Grandi) 
is a landlady of a small country tavern 
looking for a husband. She tests as many 
potential models as possible. 


Silent Classics Collection: 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of Christ 

Director Fred Niblo; USA 1925; MGM/UA 
S051474; Price £14.99; B/W; Silent; Certificate 
PG; 143 minutes; Producers Louis B. Mayer, 
Samuel Goldwyn, Irving Thalberg; Screenplay 
Bess Meredyth, Carey Wilson; Lead Actors 
Ramon Navarro, Francis X. Bushman, 

Carmel Myers, May McAvpy 
The original sword-and-sandal epic, 
released in a restored version with tinted 
and early technicolor sequences intact. 


The Big Parade \ 

TRPWWr mgiidor, USA 1925; MGM/UA 
S051356; Price £14.99; B/W; Silent; Certificate 
U; 138 minutes; Producer Irving Thalberg; 
Screenplay Harry Behn; Lead Actors 
John Gilbert, Renee Adoree 
MGM blockbuster which is reckoned to 
have been the most profitable film of the 
silent era. John Gilbert stars as a dashing 
American soldier in wartime France. The 
film has some sort of pacifist message, 
but it was the spectacle, not the politics, 
which brought the crowds in. 


Flesh and the Devil 

Director Clarence Brown; USA 1927; MGM/UA 
S051358; Price £14.99; B/W; Silent; Certificate 
U; 113 minutes; Producer Louis B. Mayer; 
Screenplay Benjamin F. Glazer; Lead Actors 
John Gilbert, Greta Garbo, Lars Hanson 
Lavish MGM love story, famous for 
helping cement the tempestuous on- 
screen/ofif-screen relationship between 
Greta Garbo and John Gilbert. The 
young Garbo is luminously lit and 
photographed by her favourite 
cinematographer. William Daniels. The 
whole affair has that weird, exotic 
glamour which the talkies somehow 
could never recapture. 
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Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London W1P1PL 
Facsimile 0171 436 2327 

BBFC travesty 

From Maggie Mills 

Your contents page for the June issue 
describes Richard Falcon’s column (page 63) 
as an account, and I quote, of the “BBFC’s 
inner workings". That is a travesty. A cred¬ 
itable public relations exercise for the BBFC 
certainly - although nowhere can I see it 
explicitly stated that he is, as he is, a current 
censor; but an account of the “inner work¬ 
ing" of censorship in Britain which should 
be discoverable to the viewing public? Allow 
me to doubt it. 

Oh Mr Sight and Sound Editor, the wool is 
being pulled over your eyes and you are 
pulling the wool over those of your readers. 
Soho 

Maggie Mills was a BBFC Examiner (1976-1994) 

Violence and make-believe 

From Brian Parkinson 

Martin Barker’s piece on Natural Bom Killers 
and media violence (S&S June) constructs an 
utterly unsustainable argument around a 
few sensible sceptical points together with 
some crass misunderstandings dnd wild 
leaps of logic. According to the author, 
there is no such thing as “violence in the 
media” about whose effects we should be 
concerned, because “it is just stupid... to 
think that ‘violence’ can be abstracted from 
the hugely different contexts of meaning 
and use in which it occurs." From this 
obtuse angle, it is dumber still even to try to 
investigate the impact of this non-existent 
research object. The implication here seems 
to be the content of any message is deter¬ 
mined completely by the surrounding dis¬ 
courses. So now apparently there is nothing 
inside the text either. But could we not easily 
agree that NBK is a more violent film than, 
say. Before Sunrise, and that this relative 
assessment would be unlikely to alter no 
matter what contextual considerations 
were operative? It is surely no cultural acci¬ 
dent that NBK has been scapegoated as ultra- 
violent, any more than it is surprising that 
Before Sunrise is rarely condemned for its gra¬ 
tuitous depiction of blood-letting. Similarly, 
NBK could presumably be made less violent 
by removing some of the scenes showing 
shootings and beatings and replacing them 
with polite conversation, kissing, or land¬ 
scape shots. In short, a category such as “vio¬ 
lence" does not need to be self-standing, her¬ 
metic or watertight to be workable for 
certain delimited purposes.. 

The culturally constructed evidence, such 
as it is, will not be wished away just because 
the present author labels it as meaningless; 
any more than NBK might be reconstructed 
as a non-violent film as a result of his 
attempt at reframing. Unfortunately, 
Barker’s understanding of the internal logic 
of the actually influential arguments is 
sadly lacking. For example, writing of copy¬ 
cat incidents, he contends that “statistical 
randomness would have produced more 
authenticated cases than we so far have”. In 
this regard, I would be interested to know 
what formula the author might use to cal¬ 
culate the expected population baserate fre¬ 
quency of children inventing the idea and 


associated practices of Mighty Morphin’ Power 
Rangers, and how he would interpret the 
associated playground conduct of the chil¬ 
dren who are its main - perhaps its only - 
fans. This is not random behaviour, it is 
deliberate make-believe. The main interpre¬ 
tative problem is not whether such imita¬ 
tion occurs but what the same individuals 
would be doing if they had not seen this pro¬ 
gramme. had seen another less violent pro¬ 
gramme, or had not been watching televi¬ 
sion at all. In other words, it is hard to draw 
definitive conclusions because life has no 
control condition. And this is exactly where 
social psychological investigations in their 
limited and fallible way can help to clarify 
the picture. 

I am no supporter of film censorship. I 
thought NBK, however interesting, was ulti¬ 
mately a deeply confused film; but 1 am glad 
I was allowed to see it. In much the same 
way, I am happy to have had the opportu¬ 
nity to peruse the various commentaries on 
the movie and the surrounding controversy 
that appeared in the press, including the 
many misguided and hysterical pieces, and 
Barker’s own article. Perhaps in his view 
these prejudicial texts are what should be 
censored or banned? 

University of Leicester, Leicester 

Hoop fantasies 

From Mike Gower 

bell hooks’ diatribe on Hoop Dreams (S&S, 
April) made me think the film must have 
been butchered for its UK release. 

I’d say her bias - that Hoop Dreams is just 
another example of a society where “white 
folks want to see and enjoy images of black 
folks on screen" - hasn’t just informed her 
take on the film but marred it. The first tip 
comes in her critique of film culture, where 
the white audience with whom she watches 
Hoop Dreams takes a “voyeuristic pleasure” 
and “lurid fascination" in Arthur Agee and 
William Gates, enjoying another example of 
how “working-class black people can 
become cheap entertainment.” It’s not a 
description that I typically ascribe to docu¬ 
mentary-goers. hooks then says, “This film 
tells the world how the American dream 
works." Everyone I’ve talked with (albeit in 
Canada) saw it as a strong testament to how 
the whole Apple Pie thing is a crock. 

hooks complains that the documentary 
got critical acclaim despite its traditional 
structure. But how many films cited as best 
film material are technically adventurous? 
The strength of Hoop Dreams comes not from 
its structure, but from the individuals 
within its three-hour frame. 

Now, I know documentary film-makers 
influence the content of films, but there’s a 
sense in Hoop Dreams that the people on¬ 
screen set the agenda. 

The Hoop Dreams I watched left the talking 

- except for the setting up of game scenarios 

- almost exclusively to the people on-screen. 
In one of the few departures from this, I 
heard the film-makers sharing in the audi¬ 
ence’s surprise when William shows up 
with a girlfriend and a three-month old 
baby (not with the pregnant girlfriend 
hooks’ version had). William has clearly set 
the agenda for when this part of his life 
should be revealed to the world. 

hooks’ manifesto-like viewpoint also leads 
to some redundant dogma: hence coaches 


and fathers who exploit the two teenagers 
are not just men. but "paternalistic, patriar¬ 
chal males”. It also allows her to ignore the 
obvious fact that these two young men excel 
at playing basketball. Naturally that talent 
becomes a focus in their lives and a possible 
ticket to a better life. But William’s and 
Arthur’s experiences no more typify an aver¬ 
age youth’s than Josh Waitzkin’s in Searching 
for Bobby Fischer (UK title: Innocent Moves): they 
share a sought-after talent. 

hooks complains that the "spirit of defeat 
and hopelessness that informs their options 
in life" is not stressed, then goes on to 
lament of William’s portrayal that “after his 
health deteriorates he is often represented 
as hopeless and defeated." Isn’t the contra¬ 
diction obvious? 

Concerning hooks’ views on competition 
between Arthur and William, either real or 
established by the film-makers: there’s a dif¬ 
ference between counterpoint and competi¬ 
tion. Certainly the tumultuous events of 
each of their lives, especially given the yin- 
yang synchronicity, add drama and strength 
to the film, but they served to punctuate a 
strong theme in the film: with so much rid¬ 
ing on their on-court performance, can 
their lives ever find balance? 

Is hooks correct? Does Hoop Dreams argue 
for the nuclear family and religion? Didn’t 
it show a great deal of the pressure on these 
teenagers coming from their families? 
Weren’t the scenes with religious overtones 
given some level of ironic presentation? 
Wasn’t Arthur’s coach at Marshall one of 
the best influences on his life at that point? 
Did anyone leave the theatre thinking Arthur 
or William attained their childhood dream? 

I agree scenes showing Arthur’s loss of 
faith in his dad are sad and moving, but. in 
point of fact, the film-makers do question 
Arthur on whether he thinks he might end 
up going through some of the same troubles 
as his father. He replies “No," then, “Well, 
maybe, who knows?" And who can forget 
the incredible scene of the “Let it rain!" one- 
on-one basketball game? In a film hooks 
claims is bereft of a critique of the concept 
of competition, this seems to me a grim 
example of where “friendly competition" 
can take you. If it isn’t verbalised eloquently 
by an 18-year-old, but comes out unrefined 
on a basketball court, all the better in a film 
about sports and the American Dream. 

Considering how different our takes on 
the film were, maybe didactic film-making 
has more merits than I imagined. It’s at least 
difficult to miss a message that’s hitting you 
repeatedly over the head. 

Victoria, Canada 

Additions and corrections 

April 1995 p.22: In bell hooks’ Dreams of Con¬ 
quest, the second paragraph should read: 
“Now I have no problems with white film¬ 
makers making films that focus on black 
life: the issue is only one of vision-perspec¬ 
tive. Living in white-supremicist culture the 
politics of location matters, no matter who 
is making a film about people of colour." 
The Chronicle of Cinema 1895-1920 
p.26: (1914 films, Chile) El Drama del 15 de 
Octubre not The Life of General Rafael Uribe, 
1915 not 1914, Colombia not Chile 
The Chronicle of Cinema. 1980-1995 
p.108: (1982 films. Brazil) Pura Sangre, 
Colombia not Brazil 
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to the relaunch of Sight 
and Sound are available. 
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post and packing: 
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Sight and Sound binders 


Each binder holds a 
year’s issues. 

• Price including post 
and packing: 
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Many issues are still 
available dating 
back to 1970. 

• Price per copy including 
post and packing: 

UK £2.50 
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Overseas airmail £3.50 
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THE BEST OF WORLD CINEMA ON YOUR DOORSTEP 
FILMS THAT STAND THE TEST OF TIME 


m 


AILEEN WUORNOS - THE 
SELLING OF A SERIAL KILLER 

Nick Broomfield 


AILEEN 

WUORNOS 



THE 

ATONIC 

CAFE 



Nick Broomfield’s 
powerful documen¬ 
tary is an account of 
‘the world’s first 
female serial killer’ 
a prostitute 
convicted of 
murdering seven of 
her clients. The film 
asks if the serial 
killer tag was mere¬ 
ly a tool to exploit 
the commerciality 
of the subject 


CAV 030 £15.99 


BEST BOY 
Ira Wohl 



CAV 032 £15.99 


ATOMIC CAFE 
Kevin Rafferty, 
Jayne Loader & 
Pierce Raffertv 



CAV 031 £15.99 


This amazing, 
touching film 
won the Oscar 
for Best Feature 
Documentary, 
and high praise 
wherever shown. 

It is the director’s 
account of his 
cousin Philly, about 
to leave home for 
the first time at the 
age of 52, but with 
a mental age still in 
single figures. 

4 Touching, amusing 
and ultimately 
uplifting ’ 

Wall Street Journal 


A painstakingly 
researched and 
brilliantly edited 
compendium of 
pro-nuclear propa¬ 
ganda from 
American newsreels, 
educational material, 
military footage, 
adverts, TV shows 
and pop songs. 
Humorous and 
terrifying at the 
same time, it makes 
one wonder how 
the cold w ar was 
survived. 

4 The blackest apoca¬ 
lyptic humour since 
Dr. Strange love’ 
Washington Post 




FEAR EATS THE SOUL 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
The director’s first UK 
released film and the one 
which crowned him the 
leading light of the ‘New 
German Cinema’. It is an 
uncompromising study of 
prejudice, racism and ageism 
resulting from the love affair 
between an elderly German 
widow and a young Arab 
immigrant. 

CR 182 £15.99 


IMMORAL TALES 
Walerian Borowczyk 
Like the Decameron, this 
erotic work employs a 
portmanteau format to tell 
four different stories of 
sexuality through the ages, 
leading, unfairly, to the 
director being labelled an 
arty pomographer. 

An astute intermingling of 
erotic impulses with other 
facets of life * Variety 

CR 177 £15.99 




LOLA 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder 

A variation on the Blue 
Angel, Lola is set in 50’s 
Bavaria and tells the story 
of a nightclub hostess who 
seduces a pillar of local 
society. It is a swingeing 
attack on moral shabbiness 
and the dubious ‘German 
economic miracle’ 

‘A wonderfully upfront 
narrative 4 Time Out 

CR 184 £15.99 


BLANCHE 
Walerian Borowczyk 
Stunningly photographed 
and designed, the film is set 
in a remote castle in 13th 
century France, and revolves 
around the dark passions 
aroused by Blanche, the 
Baron’s beautiful young 
wife. The idyllic surroundings 
are ultimately stained by lust, 
jealousy and despair. 

4 A remarkable film' Time Out 

CR 176 £15.99 


CONNOISSEUR AND ACADEMY TITLES ARE ALSO 




AVAILABLE FROM 'syp and other leading video stockists 

MEGASTORES 

All these titles are available from CONNOISSEUR VIDEO LTD at the mail order price shown plus postage and 
packing of £1.50 for the first tape and 50p per tape thereafter. 

♦ To order any of the videos listed, please tick the appropriate box. 

♦ For multiple orders enter the number required in the box. ♦ Credit card bookings only on our Hodine 0171 957 8960. 

♦ A full catalogue of over 100 Connoisseur and Academy tides can be obtained by telephoning 0171 957 8957 during 
office hours or by leaving your name and address on our credit card hodine. ♦ Prices are inclusive of VAT. 

♦ Please allow 28 days for delivery. ♦ Postage rates apply UK only. 

Please cut this coupon and send to : Mail Order Offer, 

Connoisseur V ideo Ltd, 10a Stephen Mews, Ixmdon W1P 0AX 
Registered in England. Number 246 3593. VAT no. 564 0430 53 

Photocopied coupons ore also accepted 
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ORDER FORM 


AILEEN VVOURNOS 

CAV 030 

□ 

FEAR EATS THE SOUL 

CR 182 □ 

BEST BOY 

CAV 032 

□ 

LOLA 

CR 184 □ 

atomic CAFE 

CAV 031 

□ 

IMMORAL TALES 

CR 177 □ 




BLANCHE 

CR 176 □ 


Please tick box(es) for required videos or enter number required for multiple orders of each title 


Total order value £ 


. plus £_ 


p&p 


I enclose a cheque for the total, payable to CONNOISSEUR VIDEO LIMITED, or charge my credit card 

for the total value of £_ 

J Visa 


Access (tick box) 


Card Number. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Expiry date 
Signature 


.Daytime phone no. 


Delivery address (if different from above). 















































